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CAPTAIN  JACK 


F.P.Latta,  in  a  letter  dated  Tulare, 
California,  April  29,  1930.  writes  me 
as  follows:  "Pah-IIit  says  that  Captain 
Jack  lived  and  belonged  near  Auberry; 
that  he  was  probably  a  Mono;  that  he  spoke 
the  Mono  language" .  -- 


^^iJXj^  •-^M^kjJ^''^   ' 


^\Woy\C^(LW^ 


OFFICE  OF 
THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

SEQUOIA  AND  GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARKS 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California. 

May  3,  1930.^ 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Merrlam, 
1919  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Dear  Doctor  Merriams-  ,   +  ^  ^4.4,,,,^tioiir 

I  hare  been  away  almost  continuously 

since  weitine  you  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  ApxlX  March  18, 
anSso  Sare  had  no  opportunity  to  sift  out  the  Inf ormation  T  hare 
lltten   from  rarious  sources  relatire  the  «^f  *^^^^^??f  ^^^J^J J^S 
Isked.   It  is  possible  now,  howerer,  for  me  to  settle  *own  f or  a 
?ew  d;ys  at  home,  and  I  will  try  to  gire  you  the  gist  of  the  rari- 
ous  interriews  I  hare  had. 

Captain  Jack  was  well  known  ^y^^^T^^^^  ^J^^^^^^SaJn 

trlie  or  to  what  tribe  he  did  belong  If  not  to  that  one.  J  "»^ 
»Tii  throueh  the  assistance  of  Enoch  Work,  a  pioneer  now  UTing 
ally,  tnrougn  ^"®  *^'*j:°*'"  .    .     ^^-y  gid  Indian,  Samson  Dick, 

in  ?"--»f  •  "»=  *»^f  .J°  f  *aM  Dl<=^  c!Smed  to  kno.  that  Captain 
iiir?araT„n^"iutTirio?"1nSw  as  t,  whether  or  not  he  c«.e   . 

from  across  the  Sierra. 

Wor  k  savs  his  understanding  Is  that  the  Mono  and  Monache 
n  \t1Z  Jilt   thP  samet  talked  the  same  language"  I 

rafuLJtrt Wft  .^x^^^^^^^ 

fharthrS:rch^r;ireTou  JlH  fl^^^^^ 

of  their  terrltorj  .ere  rather  well  »ack^ln  the  foot^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

tArsl'^^a/iirSn-frtJiS^'riHSe  Owen,  Valley  waa  un- 

known. 


Samson  Dick,  who  gare  his  tr«e  as 


__   as  near- 

Samson  01°^,  wno  gaT«  »x,  - --  -  baptaln  Jack  died 
ly  as  Work  and  ™y«^i£^Jf  J^^^et  f  ^  says  tha    p^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

eleren  years  ago,  ^ejo^^^^iol^i  instead  of  Nancy  Jane  Jack.  Ac- 
jack.s  wife  was  ^«f ^f^^^  Jj^S^g^So^  Such  of  a  Captain,  as  he 
cording  to  Dick,  Captain  Jack  was  not  mu      ^^^„  George,  who 

says  the  last  great  Captain  of  J^^,*J"®  cMef  was  hereditary, 
died  about  1894.  The  title  of  ^aptain  or  Chie        ^^^^^^^ 

?Ss%'erS^SartS?riacranf  tt'nSnai  SfieSrge  Dlci. 


(2) 


Samson  Dick  says  that  Mary  Jack  died  three  years  after 
her  hushans,  which  would  put  the  date  of  her  death  at  about  1921 • 
Dick  has  llred  on  his  present  ranch  near  Dunlap  since  1884 •   He 
glres  his  age  as  90,  hut  Work  claims  that  he  has  his  sights  set  too 
high,  as  he,  Works,  Is  78  years  of  age  and  thinks  that  Dick  Is  about 
the  same,  as  they  played  together  as  boys.   I  am  inclined  to  think, 
howerer,  that  Dick  Is  somewhat  older,  as  he  Is  nearly  white-haired, 
a  pretty  sure  sign.  In  an  Indian,  of  great  age. 

Captain  JackAs  former  residence,  about  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  present  Sand  Creek  road  east  of  Dunlap,  Is  Indicated  ofl   the 
quad  map  which  T  am  sending  you  under  other  coTer.   I  am  Indicat- 
ing, also,  the  locations  of  rancherlas  which  hare  been  described 
to  me  by  rarlous  pioneers.  Forest  Serrlce  men  and  Indians  whom  I 
hare  Interrlewed.   In  this  connection.  It  seems  that  Indian  mortar 
rocks  are  so  widely  scattered  that  It  may  almost  be  said  that  some 
may  be  found  at  practically  erery  spring  In  the  oak  belt  of  the 
foot-hills.   It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  many  of  these  show  no  signs 
of  tepee  circles  In  the  rlclnlty,  although  Forest  Rangers  Snyder 
and  Bays,  of  Trimmer  Spring*  on  the  Kings  Hirer,  agree  that  most 
of  the  sites  which  they  Indicated  on  the  map  for  me  hare  these 
teepee  hollows  near  by. 

I  will  attach  to  the  map  a  sheet  with  Information  re- 
lative the  plonts  Indicated  then?,  and  will  hope  that  the  data 
secured  will  be  of  some  service  In  your  research. 


Yours  very  truly 


Ing, 

t  Super fntenfjent. 


UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

SEQUOIA  AND  GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARKS 


OFFICE  OF 
THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


Gemeral  Grant  National  Park,  California. 
Mar eh  26,  1930,  V^ 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
1919  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C* 

Dear  Doetor  Merriam :- 

Tour  letter  with  inquiries  ahout  the  Indians 
of  the  Dunlap  and  Kings  Hirer  region  reaehed  me  »«  ^  '"  ^'J^iJ^ 
for  a  short  trip  to  the  Valley,  and  I  was  ahle  ,  on  my  W  *»•*» 
Teaterdar.  to  eheek  up  on  the  addresses  oft  sereral  old-timers, 
iow  rIthJr  Mattered,  who  will  undouhtedly  he  ahle  to  giro  me 
::i.i:tf I«?oSa?Ln'ahout  Captain  Ja^k  or  f^jr  -«**j;t,j;;;, 
eerning  the  trihes  here.  I  expeet  to  make  a  *^^P  *«  ^**2  will 
these  Sioneers  near  here  ahout  April  second  and  third,  and  will 
oS!!^?i?  thereafter  he  in  San  Praneiseo,  where  I  am  informed  that 
tSrielt-Sosted^.  on  Indian  Masters  of  the  Kings  Hirer  seetio. 
is  norii?lng.  I  will  see  hUn  if  possihle,  and  .heek  up  on  the 
other  information  arailahle. 

If  any  time  interrenes  hetween  these  trips,  I  will 
write  you,  giring  the  results  of  the  local  inquiry. 

I  hare  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  location  of  some 
of  the  former  Jan.SeriL  in  the  Kaweah  fou-try.  and  JelJ^T*  " 
Sossihle  to  make  a  rather  eomplete  cheek  upon  the  map  of  these 
as  well  as  those  on  Kings  Hirer. 

It  will  he  a  great  Pl«*««^«  *°  J"*^*.^"  ^;j["?  J^st 

Tof  iSrrelTreHonSl^^^^^^  ^  - 

lie  of  help. 

^    Yours^^ery  truly  f 


UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

SEQUOIA  AND  GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARKS 


OFFICE  OF 
THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


General  Grant  National  ^ark,  California • 


May  6,  1930. 


M[EMORANDTOI  TO   DR.    MERRIAM:- 

The  attached  sheets  show  the  approximate  locations  and 

other  data  relatire  the  Indian  rancherias  in  the  Kings  and  Kaweah 
Hirers,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  me.  In  the  Kaweah  section,  I 
hare  personal  knowledge  of  the  sites  shown,  one  of  which,  showing 
rery  plainly  the  circular  kollows  formerly  occupied  hy  teepees, 
is  on  my  own  ranch  at  Salt  Creek,  ahore  Three  Hirers.   The  site 
shown  on  the  hluff  a  short  distance  atoore  Alder  Creek  )Ash  Mount- 
ain Headquarters  of  the  Sequoia  Park,  is  the  only  one  I  hare  seen 
or  heard  of  in  which  rocks  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  circle: 
in  this  case,  a  few  granite  rocks  form  part  of  the  circular  ridge 
about  the  hollow  on  its  rim,  in  one  of  the  teepee  sites  here. 

ffhen  I  first  risited  at  Kaweah,  in  1893,  there  were  still 
sereral  Indians  at  the  Maiikin  Plat  rancheria  shown,  as  well  as  at 


that  shown  on  the  rirer  ahore  Lemon  Core. 


ng. 


Assisftant  Superintendent. 
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naoe  to  stop:   Win  Wright  cottage 
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,  Ufalty:   "Mono"  Indian — '^ood  man  with 

intelligent  daughter  at  Dunlap  ochopl". 

Guy  Hopping , J!  eb  .1930 
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Old  iiamson  Dick  (90)   in  hills 

tieorge  Dick     (Capt) 

Alex  trri gaby     (Interpreter)     B 

■anoch  "ork  (White  pioneer ,78)- knoirs  all  inds 

Ask  meaning  of  xep-poo-se  Jfroha.  ueo.Ur.) 


nOKTH  FORK: 


Old  widow  Smith,  said  to  be  best  informed.; 
nose  Harris  (only  18  but  basket  maker  & 
interested  in  tribal  history. 

H.D.Ooleman       l'?iV 
Alfred  li.  Wheeler  (yg-mid  age)    'X  <S- 
Annie  MaxwellA  /L^.v^ll^  »A-v.-^-'-^-^ 
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M^NACHS  INDIANS 

Lt.  John  H*  Puroell,  Indian  Agent  on 
Tnle  Hirer.  Calif.  $eloSl«i  ^^ider  date  of 
September  9,  1869:     "The  MflT'^alifi  Indians, 
#10  formerly  liYsd  here,  hare  nearly  all 
left  &  are  living  somewhere  in  the  ricinity 
of  Owens  Riyer.— Heport  of  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  for  1869.  p.  [635]  1869, 


HiMGHl  IndiaBt 

Lt.  John  H.  Purotll.  Indian  Ag«nt  on  TbIb  BJTBr,  Calif., 

•JSJSed  nndor  dato  of  Sept.  9.  1869:     "tho  Httflltt  Indians.  lAo 

.,  hare  nearly  all  left  and  are  liring  soBoitoere 
in  the  Tioinitj  of  Oweno  River.— Boport  of  Conaittoe  on  Indian 
Affaira  for  1869,  p.  [635]  1869. 


HANACHB  INDIANS 

Lt.  John  H.  Purcell,  Indian  Agent 
on  Tule  Rirer,  Calif,  stated  under  date 
of  September  9.  1869:     "The  MafiAfitlfl. 
Indians,  who  ^'"^-rlv  livedJifirfl..  hare 


nearly  all  left  &  «re  living  someiwhere 
in  the  Ticinity  of  Owens  RiTor."— 
Report  of  CoBBnittee  on  Indian  Affaire 
for  1869,  p.   [635]  1869. 


-  J.'>;;:s.j»,. 


V.  r  ^?;«*^4fi^the  Sycamore  Creek^4Pine  Ridge-^Haalet  Basi 


region  north'  of  Kings  RiveiO 

A  number  of  rgjnea  ^^ven  me  by  Indians  of  this  region 
and  spoken  of  as  tribes  appear  to  be  merely  m«e»-ef  ranoh- 
erias,  or  possibly  banda  consisting  oj^one^m^villa^^es. 
Frorr-  inforrration  (»fe)tftined  from 


^'^^^it  would  seem  that 


the  nair^e  To^hoolcWch  has  the  mjor  rank  .ind  may  be  used 
as  a  blanket  tribal  name  for  the  -roup. 


The  individual  narres  which  *■  auop 
n^mes  are:  HoAoma.  TToo^doo--^^dat^.  ?iah-nah-we-noo 

-    J  L-    _    L   '        J    A  t  .  •  .  .  / 


to  be  rancher i 


:|5^S^th-wi'.tah  (or  T.oo--e-a-m^.ah) .  T/-win-che--^;  ^; 


It  seems  possible  that  a  southern  division  known  as 
Sa-kah-te.and  the  northernmost  one,  called  Kwe^-taV  by  the 
To-hook-rnutch,belon- with  the  s.'wr.e  .-^roup.  and  also  Toi-nitch 
the  band  at  Chakarte  rancheria  at  Trimfr.er  Springs. 


•% 


SIERRA  MONACHE 

The  Si erra  MoDao>t^  tribes  include  the 
To>win-che-ba|j,  Hoo-doo-ge-dal^,  Ko-ko-he-ba, 
Sis,  Wo-pon.natcb,  Bp-tim«bi  tch ,  and  Wuk- 
sa-ohe|  Tooabalaries  having  been  obtained 
from  each.. 

The  dialect  ^fced-bjF- these  tribes  is 
essentiaLlj  the  seme  in  all— Wim  showing 
the  most  differencer-and  agrees  closely 
with  the  Owens  Valley  Plate ,  so  that  they 
may  be  classed  as  the  same  group. 

The  Sierra  Uonache  tribes  hare  bor- 
rowed many  mammal ,  and  some  bird,  names 
from  the  Tokat  tribes  on  the  west-HMA  an 


entirely  different  stock  •    ilso  a  very 
^sw  Yokut  words  appear  in  the  main  vocabs. 
of  some  of  the  Monache  bands. 

However,  these  Tokut  words  do  not 
carry  over  into  Owens  Valley  except  for  one 
or  two  bird  names  and  the  word  Moo-sah  for 
sweathoose. 


c  36 


I 


Monsche. —  An  Indian  nnmed^iJiEa  from  Bishop  (^t  the  head  of  Ov/tns 
Valley  tells  me  thet   the  Piutes  inhabiting  Long  Valley  are 
the  same  as  those  at  Mono  hike   (Northern  Piute).     He  tells 
me  also  that  the  Owens  Valley  tribe  which  we  call  Mcnache 

consists  of  two  divisions — northrrn  and  southern.     The 

-  ♦ 
northern  division  embraces  Round  Valley  and  the  Benton- 

Queen  Valley  from  the  divide  on  the  north,  southward  to 


Big  Pine. 


.-  V 


Prom  Big  Pine  south  to  Owens  Lrke  the  language  is 
slightly  different  from  those  in  the  Bishop  region  and  the 
people  rep;  rd  themselves  hS  constituting  a  distinct  tribe 
or  sub-tribe.     The  Piute  at  Fish  Lfike  Valley  belong  to 


the  southern  or  Lone  Pine  division. 


*•     Classification 


"> 


;\ 


a^ 


\\^ 


■mOTIACHJ  US 


-7 


It   seems  necessary  here  to  ^ive  a  list  of  the  lin- 
^uistic  divisions  of  tribes  and  bands  of  the  Bhoshonean  stock 
as  they  are  classified  in  this  paper. 

Whenever  possible  i  have  used  the  Indians'   own  tribal 
name  for  themselves.     When  this  was  not  known,  as  is  asaally 
the  case,  I  have  attempted,  instead  of  incorporating  a  foreign 
name  (even  though  already  established)   to  use  a  word  belonging 
to  the  division  or  tribe  in  question— though  it  may  mean  merely 
'people'   or  be  the  name  of  a  prominant  band  or  rancheria. 

An  important  exception  is  the  use  of  the  word   'Monache'. 
This  unfortunate  word,  probably  of  Yokat  origin,  is  used  to 
inclade  the^Piute  division  in  Owens  Valley  and  adjacent  western 
Sierra  foothills. 

The  Shoshonean  stock  can  be  divided  into  four  main 
divisions,  as  follows: 

The     NORTHERN  PIUTE  of  Oregon,  western  Idaho,  western 
Nevada,  the  eastern  borders  of  California  from  Goose  Lake  south 
to  Owens  Lake — excluding  the  territory  of  the  Viashoo  stock  in 
the  vicinities  of  Honey  Lake  and  Lake  Tahoe~and  including  the 
so-called  Monache  -Piute  of  Owens  Valley  and  the  western  Sierra 
foothills. 

The    SOJTHERN  PIUTE,  including  the  Qhemeweve  of  the 
San  Bernardino  and  liohave  Desert  res;ions:  the  New-oo-ah  of 
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Xilassification 


MONACHE  MS 
QanjyJK, 


Plate  Moantain,  Tehaohapi  and  3  Fork  Kern  River  regions;  the 
Wu-vaTi-an-dit  of  soathern  Nevada;   the  Siv-vita  and  Ki-vav-vits 
of  northern  Arizona  and  the  U^t  of  iJtah* 

The  SHOSHONE  of  central  and  eastern  Nevada  and  wes- 
tern Utah  including  the  Roseate;  and  the  Panaraint  Shoshone  of 
Death  Valley  and  Coso  regions  in  California. 

The   "^OJTHERN  SHOSHONEAN.  comprising  four  divisions: 
The  Kfltanamwits   (»SerranoM  in  the  San  Bernardino 

mountains  and  > 

The  Kahwesik  ('»Oahuilla»)  centering  around  Palm 

Springs  and     ? 

The  Akatchman  and  Pi-vum-ko  ('LuisenoM  from  River- 
side to  the  coast; 

* 

The  Kfeopah .  a  small  but  distinct  group  at  iHarner 
Hot  Springs. 
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IkHACUE  INDIANS 


Lt.  John  II.  Puroell,  Indian  .igont 
on  Tule  Eiver,  Calif,  stated  under  date 
of  September  9»  1869:     "The  imas^ 
Indians,  v?ho  fprmnrly  lived  here,  have 
nearly  all  left  i-  are  living  some^vhcrft 
in  the  vicinity  of  Osens  River. "~ 
Beport  of  Conimittee  on  Indian  affairs 
for  1869,  p.  [635]  1869. 


DHPI  Vi»LLEY 


W.  KTONACHE 


Drum  Valley  tribe  said  by  Yokut  Indian  t 


Name  of  Drum  Valley  ted»  given  me  as  Yu-n.'b^-be/  (/>l30  verified 

by  old  Yokut  womiii.)  Ix— 3tu 

Their  he-id  Rancheria  clled  WahWum  (yjlittle  NE  of  Drum  Valley 

sch'solhouse). 

Cct.8,1931— C.H.M. 
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DRUM  VALLEY  THiBE 
Drum  valley  tribe  mostly  dead. 


DRUM  VALLEY  THiBE  ■        •  ^K^=o"-i^-s-jJS>"    ". 
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MONACHE 


W.A.Chalfant  in  his  'Story  of 
Inyo'  (1922)  writes  of  the  customB 
and  legends  of  the  Indians  of  Owens 
Valley,  pp.  14-41. 


<hr«ation  %th  of  the  Vcmaeht 


Th9  Uonachf  of  %9m  Tim  t»7  that  th«  worU.  was  crsattA 
by  pQr»Qa<-gpft  (the  poat>viU)  and  Tq^paa«nocf  *    (meado» 
lark) 
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UlYVl^rWoVvOS    t\Mo>VUTovW3caLiyu>C) 


On  Ssptembsr  23,   1902,  while  driving  from  Cbarse  Gr'old 
to  Madera,   I  saw  a  bunch  of  Indian  mortar  holes  close  by  tlrie 
road  just  after  leaving  0*Neals   (which  is  13  miles  fran  Coarse  ©old)*    ' 

While  nooning  at  0*lfeal  a  dozen  or  mora  Indians  drove  by 
on  their  way  home  to  the  North  Fork  of  San  Joaquin  from  fruit 
picking  near  Fresno*     They  are  called  ffionos,  feut  are  not  the  same 
as  McnoJPalut^ 

.-California  Journal  forl902,   250.     Sept*  23,   1902. 


MONO 


Some  Mono  Indians  from  near  Mono  Mills  came  im  today 
(Sept.  4,  1901)  to  Yosemiite  and  fcrought  some  basketa  and  liead 
work.  I  bought  4  basket-s  from  them:  a  new  ornamental  bowl 
( o-pa) ;  an  ordinary  coarse  deep  mush  bcwl  Cwa-woi) ;  a  worm  basket 
(ear-ru-sa).  and  a  small  unfinished  saucer- shaped  ornamental  o-ua. 
Their  name  for  water  bottle  is  o-sa.  ^(^^ — 

"Calif.  Journal  for  1901,  115.  Sept.  4,  1901. 


Hl>w  C Tokos'  ^JWov^Vv^Tov^^oclc^ik.) 

On  Saptombsr  23,   1902,  while  driving  from  Ctoarse  Gold 
to  Kadera,   I  saw  a  bunch  of  Indian  mortar  holos  closo  by  the 
road  just  after  leaving  0*Neala  (which  is  13  miles  fran  Coarse  Crcld)» 

While  nooning  at  0*Neal  a  dozen  or  more  Indians  drove  by 
on  their  way  home  to  the  North  Fork  of  San  Joaquin  from  fruit 
picking  near  Fresno,     They  are  called  Konos,  but  are  not  tlie  same 
as  Mon£^Pai^^ 

•  •Galifornia  Journal  f  orl902,   250.     Sept/  23,   1902. 


Piute  Pass  in  the  High  Sierra (  o  J-bu,.  Miw.  ^^  M.Fk') 


Starting  from  Bishop  Creek  on  the  east  slope  of 
the  Sierra  the  old  trail  turns  westerly  along  North  Pork, 
Bishop  Creek,  and  crosses  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  at 
11,409  feet  in  Piute  Pass;  continuing  westerly  it 
follows  Piute  Creek  to  its  junction  with  South  Foric, 
San  Joaquin,   and  follows  South  Fork  a  number  of  miles 
until  it  has  descended  to  an  altitude  of  about  6500  feet 
near  Jackass  Meadows,  where  it  divides  into  several 
trails  that   take  different  directions  in  reaching  lower 
altitudes  on  the  west  slope. 


M  0  H  A  S 


Notes  lire,  ^iver^  on  thiB  tribe  as  to  their  condition 
in  1851,  including—       ^ 

fJeneral  location  and  character; 

Physical  traits ; 

Morals  and  customs; 

Bolief  in  future  etate; 

tribal  govemrcent; 

Degree  of  civilization; 

Weapons; 


(G.W.Barbour,  Sen. lx.Dov5.4,  Spec. Sess.  1853,  Pp  . 
262-263,  1853.) 
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Much  information  about  Nim  Indians  (including 
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MB-ffi  the  other  Sierra  Monache  tribes,  tfe«t 
H^ agreed  with    the  Owens  Valley  t*ttB8  in 
the  majority  of  words, 
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tribes.TMny  words  seem  ^adb*-  unique. 
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Kflf-TAH 


Kwe'-tah>  a  Western  Honache  tribe  on  the  aautheast  side 
of  the  great  bend  of  the  middle  stretch  of  Sail  Joaquin  River, 


west  of  Shaver,  and  extending  from  Italian  Bar  and  Jose 


easterly  to  or  beyond  Shaver  Lake  and  southeasterly  to  Okenden-- 


exact  limits  unknown. 


The  tribe— as  it  is  called  by  the  HooHioo«>i 


', 


iV^aiLi 


,  though 


possibly  only  a  band  of  Too-hook'nButch — is  in  contact  on  the 
north  (across  the  San  Joaquin)  with  the  Nim,  on  the  southwest 
with  the  Poshgisha,  on  the  south  and  southeast  with  northerly 
bands  of  Too  -ho  ok'-mu  tch>  Language  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Hoo'-doo-ge'-dah  band  of  Too-hook'-mutch^  —Told  me  by  Charley  Joe 
(fullblood)  formerly  of  Cole  Spring. 


KWE'-TAH 


Kw^~tah.  a  Western  Monache  tribe  on  the  aautheaat 


of  the  great  bend  of  the  middle  stretch  of  S;in  Joaiuin  RiTer, 
west  of  Shaver,  and  extending  from  Italian  Bar  and  Jose  Basin 
easterly  to  or  beyond  Shaver  Lake  and  southeasterly  to  Okenden— 

exact  limits  unknown* 

The  tribe— as  it  is  called  by  the  Hoc^-doQ^ge^ah,  "ihougji 
possibly  only  a  band  of  Too~hook'-fliutoh«-iB  in  contact  on  the 
north  (across  the  San  Joaquin)  with  the  Nim,  on  the  southwest 
with  the  Poshgisha.  on  the  south  and  southeast  with  northerly 
bands  of  Too-hook'-mutch.  Langua^  the  aame  as  that  of  the 
HQQ'~doo-ge^<Lah  band  of  Too-hook^^nutch«  --Told  me  by  Charley  Joe 
(fullblood)  formerly  of  Cole  Spring. 
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USBS  OP  PLANTS  BI  THS  TO-WIH-CHS-BA  OH  HOL-LO-KOI-IIAH 

(a  Southem  Piutt  Tribe)  ^  ^  „      .    o 

At  Cole  Spring,  Pine  Bidge,  Calif..  Kast  of  ^ICOTore  Creek  & 

lorth  of  Kings  River.     October  1903- 


CUi->.~,^ 


California  Ifiurel  (Ufi 

Dom 


*)od  used  for  .^.^ .     , 

used  for  canopies,  because  the  leaves  stay  on  longer 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  trees  or  bushes. 


ler  Bash  '  ^tuphylea ) . 

Seed  pod  foras  a  natural  rattle 


Seed  pod  ca 
It 


So«r  Berry  ( 


,).  ^0  bush  called 
the  berry, 
^00 ts  used  for  the  horizontal  rods 

(Narrow-leaf  called  , 
Milkweed  (AgglftDiaa}  Broad^leaf  spjCalled 
Cord  is  aado  from  the  stems  of  both 
narrov-leaf  species. 

Tarkey^ifaaiein  ( 
PI 


"Poo'-ba: 
iig  baskets. 


).  Called  Ygh^TO-A^y"* 
water  to  poison  fish. 


poison 

SahLrap. 


.ant  poonde 


Used  for  Be 


Aromtio  Mint  (Monaxdtlla)  •  Called 
Used  for  tea. 


Brake  Fern  ( 


Called 

root»  ^^ 
Boot  used  for  the  black  design  in  baskets. 

Wild  Sunflower  (Hftlipfl^^*  «nni»i«^.  Called  £flski. 
Seed  used  for  food. 

GodAtiA  Called  KOWHTlBh'nilB 

^^2ree  species  2  feet  hi^,  with  flowers  pink  and  white, 
witfi  a  spot  on  each  petal.  Seeds  roasted,  powdered. 
Bad*  into  balls,  and  eaten  lAen  drinking  acorn  soup. 

Wild  ToMto  (Sfllaifflp)-   ^      Called 
Berries  used  for  food. 
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The  name  *Mona^  is  applied  by  the  whites  to  the  Holcoraa 

—  V 

Indians  of  Cole  Spring,  Pandaiigo  Grounds,  and  Haslet  Basin,  as 

v/ell  as  to  the  Nim  Indians  of  North  Fork  of  San  Joaquin  and  neigh- 

« 

"boring  region.       All  of  these  Indians  are  of  Paiute  origin  and  "be- 


t 


long  to  the  Ov/ens  Valley  group  of  paiutes.  They  appear  to  have  no 


nation  or 


tribe  name  for  themselves,  but  call  themselves 


(as  do  the  Ito/as),  from  the  place  where  they  live. 

The  Cole  Spring  Indians  told  m^  that  it  might  be  more  proper 
to  call  them  To-v/in-che-ba  than  Hol-ko-ma  (or  Hol-kom-ah)  hut  tney 


«  « 


were  not  sure. 
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Notes  are  given  on  this  tribe,  as  to  their  condition 
in  1851,  including— 

General  location  and  character; 

Physical  traits; 

Morals  and  custoois; 

Belief  in  future  state; 

Tribal  government; 

Degree  of  civilisation; 

Weapons; 


(G.W.Barbour,  Sen.Ex.Doc.4,  Spec. SesB.  1853,  Pp 
262-263,  1853.) 
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General  Grant  National  I^ai*, 

California, 
Peliruary  7,  1930. 

Mr.  George  W.  Stewart, 
P.  0.  Box  1132, 
Sacramento,  Calif* 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stewart J -^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  gettlmg  the  fl»al  dope 

on  the  Indian  matter  at  Dunlap.  I  was  marooned  hy  had  roads  for 
a  .onsiderahle  time  after  the  hlg  storms,  and  hare  only  Just  heen 
ahle  to  take  the  time  to  make  a  trip  donn  there  and  Inrestlgate 
fully,  which  I  did  day  hefore  yesterday.  The  old  resident  upon 
whom  I  depended  for  most  of  the  Inf ormajlon  aside  from  what  I  ex- 
pected from  the  Indians  themselres  was  still  ahsent  In  the  south, 
hut  I  was  fortunate  In  running  across  a  white  man,  I.  A.  Jones, 
who  seemed  to  he  rery  familiar  with  the  Indian  lore  of  the  section, 
and  got  from  him  considerahle  information  that  checked,  in  the  main, 
with  what  I  was  ahle  to  get  from  Indians  afterward. 

W.  Waley,  a  Mono  Indian  who  was  hom  on  Daris  Plat,  near 
Mill  Plat  creek  ahout  fifty  years  ago,  agrees  with  Jones  in  the 
location  of  Hnmher  3,  which  is  marked  as  a  rancheria  at  the  south 
edge  of  T.12  S.,  R.  27  I.  on  the  Di-uha  fnad  enclosed.  The  ntoher 
refers  to  the  flume  camp  estahllshed  there  at  the  time  old  Millwood 
was  started  as  a  lumher  camp,  in  1888,  according  to  Jones,  hut  in 
1887  according  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Klttridge  of  the  Sanger  Lumher  Co. 
The  rancheria  at  Hnmher  3  was  known  as  the  "Mono  Rancheree"  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  many  Mono  Indians  who  settled  there. 
Jones  says  the  Indians  left  rery  suddenly  ahout  1900,  he  thinks  on 


/ 


a^^ouat  of  eltker  an  epidemic  or  fron  svperstltloBs  •onme^tecl 
with  some  mnezplalMed  death  Im  the  trlhe«  Walej,  howerer^  says 
that  this  Is  not  •orreot.  He  says  the  Dlfsers  there  died  off  In 
time,  hnt  not  hj  any  epldemle,  and  that  the  Monos  and  a  few  Dlgsers 
mored  down  to  the  rlelnlty  of  Dunlap  when  they  found  they  sould 
set  homesteads  there*  Jones  says  they  nerer  went  ha«k  on  aoeount 
of  superstition,  hnt  Walpy  says  they  only  went  hack  onee  In  a  while 
ona  hunt  or  something  of  the  sort,  hut  that  he  will  galAe   anyone 
In  there  any  tlme«  He  drew  a  map  on  the  ground  showing  the  looat*- 
Ion  of  Ho •  3  and  also  of  Mo»  4,  and  his  daughter,  a  school  girl 
at  Dunlap  sheoked  the  locations  on  the  ^uad  map  and  appeared  to 
understand  It  all  right. 

Himher  4  Is  the  next  flume  camp  helow  the  Mono  Rancherla, 
and  was  located  ahout  at  the  place  shown  on  the  q[uad  as  Rodger  *s 
Crossing,  on  Kings  Hirer.   It  was  later  known  as  Ho*  4  l/2,  and 
Waley  seemed  to  think  It  had  heen  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Fla>  Creek, 
or  rery  near  It.  It  seems  likely  jbhat  Ho*  4  was  at  Waley ^s  locatlu, 
and  that  the  Rodger's  Crossing  camp  was  a  later  Insert  In  the  system, 
hence  the  fractional  numher  descrlhlng  It.  There  are  signs  of  a 
rery  old  rancherla  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  (  Mill  Plat  Creek) 
hut  no  Indians  hare  llred  there  since  the  whites  hare  heen  In  the 
country,  and  Waley  says  not  since  he  has  heen  there. 

Waley  says  the  Diggers  are  decreasing,  while  his  people  are 
Incl^easlng,  and  called  my  attention  to  the  numhers  of  fine  children 
who  are  going  to  school  In  Dunlap.  His  people  hare  a  slightly 
more  coppery  color  than  the  Diggers  I  hare  seen  elsewhere,  and  Jones 

remarked  to  the  same  effect.  Waley  says  the  language  Is  nearly 

the  same,  hut  that  there  were  sereral  tl  slightly  different  dialects 

(2) 


spokeB  in  ilfferent  aeetlons  of  the  mountains • 

I  hare  addei.  some  of  this  information  thinking  it  might  in- 
terest yon,  and  will  hope  to  hare  other  talks  with  the  Indians  and 
others  down  there  as  opportmnity  offers.  I  hope  that  the  faots  as 
siren  here  will  prore  of  serrice  to  yon  and  to  Dr.  Merriam.  I  am 
enolosing  •opy  of  this  for  the  Do«tor  if  you  eare  to  shoot  in  direct 
with  your  letter  to  him.  I  am  also  sending  a  eopy  to  Colonel  Vhite. 
A  taa*  »i**»  **»«  loeations  marked  will  reach  you  under  other  eorer. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  to  Mrs.  Stewart  and  yourself, 
in  whieh  Mrs.  Hopping  joins  me. 

Yours  rery/truly. 


wy  »oppins# 


Sho5^»one»   SVocK'    En-+im-bi4ch  CWftsVcrw  V\o<\adfvo  ot  Mo(\<\cV>e Pvva^^ 


>/;??k/6'"gs' 


<S^/l^ 


Also  cot  a  vocabulary  of  Emtimbitch,  and  completed  my  Wikt- 


cliiimne  vocabulary. 


Most  of  the  Indians  here^ovm  their  ovm  land  and  have  raach 
of  it  fenced,  and  live  in  rough  hoard  houses.     They  are  much  an- 


no^i 


yed  by  white  men  who  pasture  stock  on  their  land.  The  Indians 


ovm  some  cattle  and  horses  themselves. 


XA^'^ 


5bSr-  C2- 


^O"*^'" 


^.^^^^^'^ 


DHlBt  VALLEY 


W.  MONACHE 


:Cttm  Valley  tribe  said  by  Yokut  Indian  ta  talk  same  as 

Emtimbitoh. 

Name  of  Drum  Valley  tribe  given  me  as-  Yu-nab^-be-    Ulao  verified 

by  old  Yokut  woman.)  Ait.*.cfej^ 

Their  head  Rancheria  called  WahUon  ^Little  NE  of  Drum  Valley 

schoolhouse). 

Oct.8,1931— C.H.M. 


mTIMBITCK  REP^R'^JCES 


Hdbk.  Am.  Inds.,  I,  611,  IS^O?. 


U.S.  'Sx   Joe.  76,  34th  Gong.,  3rd  Session, 
32.  1857. 


Sen.  Tx  Doc.  61,  32d  Gong.,  1st  Session, 
22,  1852. 


Sen.  ''be  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  Spec.  Sess., 
'  "  T  254,  1853. 


fK 


•/^ 


^ 


y^ 


V 


5^VJ«C 


¥ 


f> 


\ 


1?S-A 


^-^^-^-^ 


r 


*^-^ 


rt   V*J  c V> Q.£|L£iU  ,  1^  ci^^ 


-.>v\ 


Z  :    \^^% 


I 


1^'  :» 


.^jd-CCS-.    T 


V 


'db^.L^    JUJUJLo_4(  "T^"  '-^  JlU^:*:^  <  ^  ^-^ 


£<w 


--Vv 


9^ 


ti  lA  V    <i>-^»^-c^   1     -OV    ^^^ 


HK  tiK,tUc..li,  c!^ H^  ci^^^^^p-^ 


Ss 


^  (V^<.^^>^-l_i    _— • 


-^ 


:.^*-'V-.^— J^S*,^ 


./•-•■^  -..•<? 


.N(    ■^'^^^-  \  ^ZajtxK. 


^'-^^Ajt, 


a^ 


Vx 


DO 


^ 


^ 


:K 


:fe.    i--^^::^^ 4^Ix|tMJt^^ 


X..,jC^"*'— >^ 


£.>^  v' 


L 


p- 


\ 


«,o-^. 


'^'^•^^ 


.^. 


l^'^Hfe.V^     0^ 


r^ 

V.-^ 


Oc^V.^  Q 


\ 


tf.. 


)     ^ 


rU"^* 


4^'i.^-^- 


A^A,,^^ 


^•«^ 

^*'*.. 


'^!!^-«>^-w-*J^ 


/-.i 


Tu^b 


\K    ">•> 


A'-j; 


f) 


Juci?" 


«,.,a  ^i^-  i 


.■4^ 


v^._.*^  * 


*-*/%. 


Jv^         t<.vJXU.-J(MlAXV\ 


M 


Yio    3 


•v^ 


VidiH 


\1 


.  V     (T&O-  6.-'W/v«^-'V^JL. 


^To'^ 


^ 


>\)^J^ 


'^'\^(iA^-oo-WV-oci^Wo:       ^  (^(l^-aiL-\^^^^cA^.v-^^"■"^^^''*-*■^^ 


^«Ni-'wv-^^_,o^":fe^uX^A."fc?j^^ 


^v^xjlJI 


JLa^^-A^  *? 


M-^. 


THE  ai-TIM-BITCH.  A  SH03H0NRAN  THIBK 


The  ^to^tia^bitch  heTe  been  known  by  neme  for  upwards 
of  three-c^uartera  of  a  century.    Uenbers  of  the  tribe  were 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty  executed  at  Ceap  Belt  on  Kings 


Hiver  by  the  Go^emfflent 


oner,  G.  W.  Barbour,  on  May  13, 


•*      A* 


1651.  During  the  next  five  or  six  years  the  trioe  was  visited 
.by  V<,  M.  I^er,  Major  H.  V*.  nesaells,  end  General  E.  ?.  Beale. 


But  until  1904,  so  far  as  I  here  been  able  to  learn,  it  was 
not  referred  to  any  linguistic  stock. 

In  1903,  when  working  with  Indians  in  the  Kings  River 
region  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra,  1  found  members  of  two 
tribe8»~!!to'^tim»bi  tch  and  Wxk- tchua^ne'— liv Ing  near  tho  place 
called  Dunlap,  in  Mill  Creek  Yalley,  Freeno  County.  They  told 
me  that  the  valley  belongeil  to  the  ;=:m^ ti m^hi toh  (Morthem  Piute 
stock)  and  th&t  the  !.ik»tohtun»ne  (Yokut  stock)  were  intruders 
from  Lemon  Cove^  »  few  miles  above  Visalia*  Vooabuleries  of 


both  were  obtained^ 


In  an  article  entitled  'Diatribtttion  of  Indian  Tribea 

IplIM  SpJititern  JierM  end  jidjaoent  Parte  of  the  San  Joaquin 

Valley.  Celifornie.'  publiabed  in  3oi enoe  of  June  17,  1904 

(pp  9i;i-917).  I  correctly  enumerated  the  as^liaw^bitoh  among 

the  pi ate  tribes  of  the  west  elope  of  tho  Sierra. 

Three  years  leter  Kroober  published  en  important  paper 

/» 

/ 

entitled  'The  Shoehonean  Oialecta  of  Calif o mio,  »lJ^  in  which  he 
gave  a  useful  coraparative  twblo  of  Tootibularies  of  nineteen 
tribes   fpp.71-Q9).     Among  these  is  tho  a^ftim-bitoh  (written 
»Endimbich»)— but  the  author  is  sllant  aa  to  where  or  by  whom 
it  wag  obtained.     Thia  ▼ooobulsry,  except  for  easily  adjustable 
differences  in  alphabet  and  a  few  discreptnoies,  agrees  with 
mine  and  belongs  unniatekably  with  the  Owens  Valley  or  Uonaohe 
series  of  so-called  Piute  triues. 


But  on  the  last  pace  of  Kroebcr*s  paper  a  most  unfor- 
tunate footnote  is  added.     It  reads:     "Since  the  first  portion 
of  this  paper  was  printed,  ur.  3.  A.  Barrett  has  been  among  the 

Endimbich,  whom  he  finds  to  inhabit  the  territory  accredited  to 

fl/Univ.   of  Oelifornia  Publications,  Am. Arch. and  Eth.,Vol.4, 
^  NO. 3,  peb.   IdQi. 


then  on  peg©  120 »  but  to  be  Tokuts,  not  Shoshonean  Bono."  (p. 165) 

In  this  statement  Barrett  wts  misled  by  his  informant, 
en  old  man  celled  both  'Tanner  Dick*  and  'Big  Dickl     His  Indian  name 
is  Al~bl»ch£.     ile  is  gifted  -dth  e  sense  cf  humor  and     when  asked 
by  me  in  1903  to  count  ten.  repeated  the  wtE  known  yokut  numerals 
as  spoken  by  his  ^IktchuBwae  neiehbcre,  neraely:    3[et,  Pong»oi, 
So-e-fin,  Hat»po»noi .  Yit«ching»it.  end  so  on.  but  with  an  un- 
mistakable Piute  aooent.     I  complimented  hir.  on  his  knowledge  of 

a  foreign  lan^^uage  but  added  that  I  would  be  obliged  for  the  words 

in  his  own  tongue,  whereupon  he  smiled  and  promptly  gave  me:  Soo-^aS . 

Wah-hi',  Pah-he .  Waht-skwe.  Mi-ne-ge.  Nah-vi-he.  Tah-tsoo-e , 

Vmh-aoo-e.  i<wRn~nftk«ke .  3e-w«n-noi. 

i  then  obtained  from  him  in  ga*tiffl-bitoh.  his  own 

language,  a  fairly  good  Tocebulcry,  sdiich  I  later  checked  b^  a 

X  woman,  ord  still  later  by  another  raen,  of  the  s&me  tribe.     There 
is.  therefore,  no  «iUC8tion  whatever  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 

Fjaltim-bitoh.     In  fact,   the  nane  itself,  to  anyone  acquainted  with 


Piute  dielectSt  ic  unrcisUkable. 


V 


The  melancholy  rcpult  of  the  well  Intentioned  footnote 
above  quoted  is  thut  for  more  then  twenty-s^^van  years  various 
California  anthropologists  have  complacently  accepted  the  mis* 
idontificntion  of  the   tribo^  thereby  referring  it  to  the  Yokut 
instead  of  the  Shoshonean  55tock# 


The  Bto^tim-bitch  is  one  of  the  serioc  of  Uonacdie-Piute 
Triboc?-- .tribes  derived  from  the  Monaohe-Piute  of  Onens  Valley— 
which  ih  the  long  £go  filtered  through    some  of  the  high  passes 
of  the  Sierra  and  established  themselves  in  cenyons  and  small 
valleys  on  the  i^est  slope*     These  tribes  from  the  north  southiiard 

®^*  Nim.  Hof->ko-mah  (or  To^win-chg-bg)^  Ko-ko-he^ba>  Wo^->pom-nutoh 
(or  Wo->pung^-witch)t  Sm^tim-bitch,   Wuk^sa-che^  Pot-wish-ah> 


Vi 


Kroeber  himself  evidently  had  some  (malms,  for  he  seems 
straddle  the  fence.  On  page  480  of  his  valuable  'Hdbk.  Inds^ 
if .  •  he  remiurks  that  the  F,ntimbich  "have  also  sometimes  been 


to 

Cal 

classed  as  Monos;  but  a  vocabulary  of  their  dialect  establishes 

them  iiS  Yokuts/'     However,  on  p.   5^5  of  the  same  volume  he  admits 

that  ''there  is  some  confusion  whether  they  are  Yokuts  or  4fiono#'* 

And  by   'Mono  ^  he  means  one  of  a  group  of  related  tribes  of  the 

Ivlonacne^piute  series. 

I  few  years  ago  Martha  Louise  Baker  in  a  newspaper 
article  mentioned  the  En^aim''>bit2,  Mo-^o-noich,  and  Wuk-se-chi 
and  correctly  placed  them  as  "brandies  of  the  Piute  tribeV-^Fresno 
Republican,  Dec.   14,  l^tA. 


\ 


Nancy  Jane  Jack 
Captain  Jack, 


full  blcod  Emtimbitch,  abait  80 
n     "      n      about  90 


Fresno  Republican .Nov. 9, 1919. 
[Funeral  Nov.l,  1919] 


fc»»>a»n„Ma,»,^ 


Body  laid  out  on  floor,  covered  by  white  cloth. 
Surrounded  by  band  of  Indian  women  with  hair  hanging 
their  backs— said  to  be  tribal  custom. 


Death  wail  kept  up  for  hours. 

of 


^ 


Coffin  made>ugh  lumber;  body  wrapped  in  her  quilts. placed  in 
it  .  and  with  it  one  or  two  extra  covers  of  her  own  with 

her  extra  clpthes. 
Burying  ground  had  been  used  so  long  by  these  Indkns  "that 
it  is  hard  to  dig  into  the  soft  earth  without  digging  up 

a  body." 


In  the  olden  times  the  cry-dance  lasted  all  night,  and  while 
the  body  was  being  carried  around  the  grave,  every  member 
of  the  tribe  had  to  jump  over  it  to  keep  other  Indians 
from  dying  for  a  long  time. 


I  ! 


HITIMBITCH  AHIMiL  NAMES  CHANGBD  SINCS  1903  TO  TOKUT  NAMES 
(Showing  progressWe  change  still  going  on) 

1903  !   1930 


Black  Bear 

Bobcat 

Coyot  • 

Big  Skunk  (MlfibUU 

Holo 


Antolopo     

ForcupiDt 

Be«r»r 

Qroondhog 

Gray  Ground  Sqnirrtl 

Golden  Ground  Squirrel 

Fine  Squirrel 

Focket  Gopher 

White-footed  louse 

Wood  Rat 
Jaekrabbit 

Dog 
Horns 

Tail 

Clans 

Hide 

Hair 

Tracks 

Burron 


Te-iiah«>ho-be 
To-k«-Titoh' 
B^hah-bitoh 
Ohaiiq)i^l  Fo-hitoh 
lU-kil'^    - 
Soi-yoUa"^ 


DS-yu-kon' 
To-nol'  ' 
Ki-yu 

Ha»h»^an-n< 

Soi^yol 

Witoh-e-Te 


T«;.a^bii^ 

Tah'-hah 

We-ge^ah*  I  Witoh-e-ah  ;  Shit^ril 


v/ 


Ta-boo 
Mu-|ah 
Fo-^'-che 
Kow^wah 

Kun' 

Fook' 

Mah-^«l«h 

Mahk-kwahj' 

Mah»tah^8e'-doo 

Mah-pn'-hu 

Ma.pu<»^ 
Mah'-ae-up' 

Toiiiop 


^/ 


Te-ii6«»che 

Ko-kwit-che 

Huii-*koot 

Koo'«choo-e 

Ho!-«utch-ah 

HoUrah  ^ 
Cha-sas 

V 

Is-sel 

Kot 

Koi>4»  -koi'-as 

Choo-loo'-e  ^ 

t 

Mel-le< 
Tan<-nat-e>min 

Tin-nil'  ^ 


SVkO^OOe.  SVOCJK"    V/uKs'd-cJre'     CWesVern  HoooaVic.     of  rAonafV>eVvuVc) 


^/i^  JA/<r  ^ 


^ 


ecs//^ 


At  Badger 

Katie  Espinosa  and  family 

George  Osborne 

Bobert  Osborne    -  l?.Vvowi  ^oW  • 
James  Osborne  and  family 
Katie  Osborne 
-  Sam  Osborne  (blind)  worked  July  1935 
Crawford  Osborn  and  daughter 
EnBBa  Osborne 
Lily  Ignaoio  and  family 
r  Ranoh    Dunlaj 


Frank  Johnson 


John  Bar is  and  family 
Elsie  Moore 
Claad  Osborne  and  son 
Lucy  IShaley  and  2  daughters^ 
Pn^fflrville 
Samael  James  Garfield  and^a^ 

«n.n^1ar  B«"7^.  Yisalia 


Joe  Wilson 
Lottie  ^^^® 


Dinke  Wiloox 


ESHOM   VALLEY 


October  17,1903 


WUICSACHE. 


■^ 


Eshom  Valley  is  a  narrow  north  and  south  valley  perhaps  3  or 


4  miles  long. 


^uaMj — JUA.^ 


\ 


(xu^^ 


oxK^ 


mountains^on  the  east  risiag  steeply  and  crow- 
ned  with  foresoof  yellow  pinear  aad-'gust  beyond  (east  and  south 

east)  grand  bare  granite^j mountains  rise  splendidly  to  high«:  al- 

* 

titudes.  In  fact  the  view  of  the  High  Sierra,  in  the  Kaweah  Peak 


region(  and  north  and  south — especially  north — of  Kaweah  Peaks) 


surprisingly  fine. 


H  ^ 


W  U  K  S  A  G  H  E 


-nnTj 


Eshom  Valley 


October  17,1905 


The  flats  in  Eshom  Valley  are  adorned  with  huge  valley  oaks 

mixed 
(lobata),  and  smaller  trees  of  the  same  occur  plentifully^v/ith 

the  black  oaks  in  the  lovely  country  on  the  ridge  \7est  of  Eshom, 


near  and  all  around  the  Indiane-  homes  of  Eshom  Bob  ahd  his  son 
and /y families.   The  region  consists  of  heavily  forested  flats 


among  tiase  hills  whose  summits  eore    covered  v/ith  chaparral. 


The  forest  is  oak- 


black  and  valley  Qal<:s,vdth  sith 


still  some  blue  and  wislizeni  oaks  intermixed— -but  the 

wislizeni  here  is  mainly  small  anymore  like  chaparral. 

The  acorn  crop  is  profuse — particularly  of  black  oak  acorns  which 


the  Indians  prize  m.ost  and  which  they  are  nonv  drying  in  large 


tCL^ 


quantities  on  the  huge  granite  boulders  ^sprinkled  all  over  this 


beautiful  country  . 


^1 


ESHOM      VALLEY 


V/UKSACHE 


The  Woodpeckers  and  Jays  also  are  having  a  great  time.  At  one 


acorns 


5)  not 


place  along  the  road  belov/  Badger,  all  the  fence  posts  for  a  long 

distance  v;ere  pegged  full  of  the  slender 

yet  ripe— the  work  of^  Melanerpes  formicivorous  bairdi. 


"Flickers  and  Valley  quail  are  common,  and 
plentiful  in  places  along  the  roads.   The  same  is  true  of  migra- 
ting Vi/hite-crov/n  sparrov/s. 


Eshom  Valley  meadowlarks  are  common  also  and  I  saw  a  few  ij^MA^h/v. 
v^lPipilo  crissalial. 


ESHOM      VALLEY 
V/UKSACHE 


In  the  eveniiTg  v;e  spread  our  blankets  under  a  large  black  oak 
in  a  charming  groire  of  black  and  valley  oaks,  where  our  small  camp- 
fire  cast  a  flickering  light  on  arches  and  canopies  of  foliage, 
behind  v/hich  in  early  evening  the  sky  formed  a  background  of  al- 
most  iJiky  blackness.   Later,  the  sky  lightened  and  the  the  even- 
ing  star  shone  like  a  small  moon,  developing  the  forms  of  the  trunks 
and  curiously  curved  and  gnarled  linibs,  and  bringing  out  the  domes 
of  blue  manzanita  close  by. 

The  /tmosphere  here  is  remarkably  balmy  and  satisfying. 
The  region  is  dry— very  dry— -without  running  streams,  so  that 
the  Indians  have  to  get  their  limited  supply  of  v/ater  from  small 
springs  in  the  bottoms  of  gulches. 

V/e  had  a  good  night's  sleep  under  the  ooks — a  most  quiet. 


peaceful,  restful  place. 


Xvjt^ ' 


^ 


Indian  Bob  brought  us  a  couple  of  quail  for  breakfast. 


He  is  a  V/uksache  Indian — one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 


isLckr 


tribe  ^^feo  formerly  occupied  Eshom  Valley.  I  obtained  from  him  a 


vocabulary /of  a  large  number  of  animals  and  plants. 


ESHOM      VALLEY 


V/UKSACHE 


Went  up  on  the  chaparral  ridge  just  north  of  his  place  and 
enjoyed  the  most  corarnanding  and  glorious  view  of  the  High  Sierra 


I  have  even 


had.   From  this  point  one 


looks 


over  all  the 


intervening  country  to  the  southeast  and  nearly  to  the  east.   The 
Kaweah  Peaks  and  Saw  Tooth  are  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  with 
Alta  Peak  a  little  farther  north.   I  saw  the  top  of  More  Rock  on 
the  north  rim  of  Kaweah  Canyon,  and  the  crags  opposite  on  the  south 


side.   Think  I  saw  Silliman  also. 


Bald  mountain  rises 


s. 

grandly  close  hy/^ross  Eshom  Valley.  It  has  a  hald  granite 
domei  summit  with  a  high  cliff  on  the  west. 

The  full  hight  of  the  te^  granite  walls  of  the  Kaweah  Peaks 


and  adjacent  lofty  crests  of  the  Sierra  appear  to  splendid  advan- 
tage from  this  sightly/  spot. 

Looking  west  from  the  same  ridge  I  was  surprised  at  the  mass 
and  hight  of  the  mountains  "between  us  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
particularly  toward  Kings  River. 

Flying  squirrels  chuckled  in  the  oaks  overhead  last  night  and 


v 


ESHOM   VALLEY 


WUKSACHE 
ajid  dropped  acorns  on  us;   and  early  this  morning  California 
Woodpecker;  and  California  Jays  replaced  them  in  their  frolics  in 
the  tree  tops.   Both  were  noisy.  The  Jays  carry  the  acorns  off 
and  deposit  them  under  fallen  leaves  and  in  little  holes  in  the 
ground,  often  among  the  chaparral.  The  woodpeckers  peck  the  limbs 
gently  and  then  hop  ah  out  among  the  branches  within  easy  reach  of 
the  acorns,  which  are  now  so  ripe  that  they  drop  from  the  Atbbbz 
cups  when  touched,  so  that  many  more  fall  to  the  ground  than  are 
carried  av/ay  by  the  woodpeckers. 

The  Woodpeckers  store  acorns  in  holes  thay  make  in  the  bark 

4 

and  also  in  hollow  limbs  and  holes  in  the  big  oaks. 

Wuksache  Bob  tells  me  that  Mountain  Quail  (Ore  or  tyy)  have  al- 


\AA*JUL 


AJbW 


ready  come  down  from  higher  altitudes  and  soon^^pass  on^lower  dov/n 


for  the  v/inter. 


After  supper  Bob  came  over  to  our  camp  under  the  oaks  where, 
by  the  light  of  a  small  camp  fire,  I  told  stories  of  Alaska  and  the 

0 

northern  Indians  and  Eskimo  till  half  past  ten— much  tob  his  edi- 


fication. 


ESHOM   VALLEY 


V/UKSACHE 


1-       -i 

G  ot     from  Eshom  Bola  a  nuiiiber  of  rieographic  names  of  places  in 


this  general  region. 

V/uksaclie  Bots  family  consists  of  himself  and  wife  and  2  sons 
(1  or  both  of  v/hom  have  independent  places)  and  2  girls  and  the 
old5riotlier~v/ho  is  now  "busy  gathering  acorns  and  packing  them  home 
on  her  hack.     The  oldest  girl(about  12)  also  helps. 

Besides,  a  very  old  and  nearly  blind  woman  and  a  little  girl 
about  5  live;^  with  Bob's  family.     The  little  girl's  parents  are  both 
dead  and  this  poor  old  woman  has  adopted  and  is  trying  to  clothe  a^^ 


WUKSACHE 


ESHOM  VALLEY 


8 


raise  her.       The  old  woniaii  spends  all  day  long  cracking  and  husk- 

« 

ing  acorns  thus  earning  her  place  in  the  family.   She  works  in- 


dustriously and  rapidly  from  early  morning  till  niglit.  Swcszsaia 


^7 


There  are  groups  of  mortar  holes  and  pestles  on  big  granite 


rocks  under  the  oaks,  v/here  they  poimd  the  acorns  into  flour.  Most 

of  the  high  granite  houlders  have  their  summits  covered  with 

acorns  spread  out  to  dry  (before  putting  in  the  cach^for  winter). 

that 


In  cases  v/here  the  rocks  slope  so  gradually  :2fca  the  hogs  can  climb 
them,  brush  fences  are  piled  across  them.  Scarecrows  of  little 


iMv 


girl^s  dresr.es  afid  v/hite  heads  are  erected  on  the  big  rocks  to 


keep  the  woodpeckers  and  Jays  from  stealing  the  acorns. 


BASKETS 


Bob's  wife  has  a  number  of  fine  baskets  made  by  herself,   in- 

« 

eluding  a  beautiful   'bottleneck*  with  black  and  red  rattlesnake 
back  design  and  a  circleMOf  men  and  women.       She  has  also  a  good 
circular  vdnnower  with  'butterfly  '  pattern,  and  a  large  compactly 
woven  burden  basket, yv^vith  itsXgiilfareed-fibei/carrying  band^Ifour- 
chased  • 


Baskets 


WUKSACHE 


ESHOM   VALLEY 
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The  carrying  basket  they  call  ^ona— the  Paiute  name. 


In  fact  the  V/aksache  are  a 


"branch  or  tribe  of  the/i^aiutestta**«n 


and  have  no  kinship  whatever  with  the  other  tribes  of  this  re- 
gion—the tribes  usually  spoken  of  as  Yokut. 

« 

i^SsfiAtheir  basketry  the  Y/uksache  are  much  nearer  the  Yokuts, 
having  adopted  their  materials,  designs,  and  art. 


Y/uksache  Bob  went  out  early  and  shot  for  us  half  a  dozen  quail 
so  we  had  quail  and  bread  instead  of  bread  alone  for  breakfast^ 
Left  Bob's  place  and  drove  to  Eshom  valley (2  miles)  and  then 
to  Badger(6  or  7)  and  thenee  to  Dunlap  station  in  Mill  Creek 
Valley{l5  miles  farther— making' about  24  miles  in  all). 

«    ♦ 

Bob  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  with  us  as  far  as  Badger. 
He  is  a  good  hearted  intelligent  Indian  and  has  been  very  good  to 
us.  His  wife  baked  bread  for  us  three  times  a  day  while  we  were 
camped  there.  She  also  gave  me  all  the  acorn  mush  I  wanted—which 
without  salt,  sugar,  or  milk  was  not  muchl 
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Mr.  Francis  P.  Farquhar, 
San  Franciscx),   California. 

Dear  Mr.  Farquhar: 

I  am  in  receipt   of  your  letter  of  the  26th 
instant  with  which  was   enclosed  a  copy  of  yours  of  the  same  date 
to  Mr.   Jajnes   l^Gormick,   Secretary  of  the   U.   S.  aeographic  Board, 
and  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Walter  L.   Huber,   President   of  the 
Sierra  Club,   relative  to  the  report  of  the  Club's  Comnittee  on 
Nomenclature  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,   in  which  he  mentions  different        ^ 
ways  of  spelling  the  name   of  the  Potwisha  sub- tribe  of  the  Yokuts.  {   ^ 

I  first  heard  the  name  of  this  tribe   in  1903  from 
Jim  Herington,  a  very  intelligent  Wiktsumng   Indian.      .Vhen   I  hear  for 
the  first  time  an  Indian  word,   or  name  of  a  tribe,    I  try  to  have  it 
pronounced  distinctly.     Sometimes  through  indifference  or  diffidence 
this  is  not  done,  but  I  was  acquainted  with  Herington,  who  had  been 
much  amongst  white  people,   and  he  pronounced  the  name  plainly  for  me. 

When  interviewing  Indians   I  usually  give  the  Spanish 
value  to  the  vowels  in  writing   Indian  words,  as  Spanish  requires  fewer 
letters   and  is  phonetic,   and  there  is  less  uncertainty  as  to   the  pro- 
nonciation  afterward  when  typing  them.     Spanish,  however,  has   fewer 
vowel  sounds   than  English,  and  when  a  word  cannot  be  correctly  spelled 
in  Spanish   I  use  Jiinglish,  and  make  note  of  the  change  in  style  of 
spelling.     I  have  not  now  my  original  pencil  notes  of  the   interview  with 
Herington,  but  whether  the  word  was   spelled  Patwisha,   giving  the  Spanish 
value  to  the   first  vowel   sound,   or  Potwisha,    in  English,    the  pronunciation 
would  be  practically  the  same,  and   I  remember  it     as  having  been  pro- 
nounced "Potwisha." 

In  my  type-written  copy  o£    this     first   interview  with 
Herington   I  find   the  following  paragraph: 

»»(Dhe  Potwisha  Indians  lived  along  the  river  above  the 
Wiktsuroes.     They  were  the  highest  people  on   the  river,   and  in  the  summer 
time  went  higher  into  the  mountains.     They  are  all  dead  now." 

I  have  seen  only  one   Indian  whom  I  Knew  to  be  a  Potwisha, 
and   that  was  after  the   interview  with  Herington. 

In  1904  as   shown  by  my  notes   I  got  the  same  name 
"Potwisha"  from  Bob  Osbom,  a  Wuksachi,  and  not  a  Yokut.     At  that     time    I 
w^not  informed  as  to  the  different  names  given  a  tribe  T^^/^^^^^f ^^^J* 
and  the  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the  name  by  menbers   of  a  tribe;   and 
I  mio-ht  have  written  "Potwisha"  when   I  heard  him  pronounce  that  name  or  one 
siSiaJ  to  it.     But    I  am  certain  that  Herington  gave  the  name  as  Potwisha. 
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Some  years  later  when  I  used   the  nan©  in  conversation  with  a 
man  who  had  been  much  SLmong  the   Indians  along  the  Kaweah  River,  he  told 
me   I  was  wrong — that  the  proper  pronunciation  was  "Badosha."     I  learned, 
however,  that  he  got  the  name  from  an  Indian  who  lived  below  the  Potwishas, 
probably  a  V/iktsunme  or  Kaweah.      I  have  also  heard   the  nan©  pronounced 
"Padwoosha"  by  a  white  man,  aixi   "palwisha"  by  an   Indian  of  mixed  tribal 
parentage. 

Once  after  I  had  learned  of   tiiese  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the 
nariBs  of  this  sub-tribe   I  was   talking  to  one  of  a  small  party  of   Indians 
all  of  whom  I  believed   to  be  Wiktsunmes.     Waen  I  mentioned   the  name 
ttp^otwisha'*  an  Indian  sitting  about  twenty  feet  away  straightened  up  and 
said  »•!  am  Potwisha",  and  seemed  to  be  very  proud  of  the  fact.      I  wished 
to  know  tlB  "correct  pronunciation  from  a  member  of  the   tribe  and   I  stepped 
over  to  him  cpid  asked  him  to  repeat   the  name,   and  he  said  very  distinctly 

»»Potwisha." 

■     -— 

Mr.   MsGormick  says   the  name  was  given  as  ^twisha  by  an   Indian  Agent 
seventy-five  years  ago.     At  that  time  this   sub-tfibe  waS'  a  large  one  and  the 
name  was  probably  obtained  from  some  of  its  members.     Most  of  those  who  have 
written  of  these   people  in  recent  years  have  no  doubt  got   the  name  from 
Indians  of  other  sub-tribes. 

I  have  noticed  that   some   times  members   of  an  Indian  family  do  not 
pronounce  all  words  of  their  own  language  alike  and  this   is  particularly 
true  with  regard   to  words   in  which  we   use  the    letter  "A",  which  has  a 
number  of  sounds  in  English. 

So  far  as   I  have  observed,   the  sounds  of  "B"  and   "D"  are  more  common 
amongst   the  Wiktsumnes  and  Kaweahs   than  tfee»  amongst  other  branches  of  the 
Yokuts.     Possibly  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  near  neighbors 
to   the  .Vuksachi  and  kindred  sub-tribes,  who  are  evidently  an  offshoot  of  the 
Paiutes.     These  consonants  are  very  comiX)n  in  Wuksachi.      I  would,   therefore, 
without  knowing,   expect  the  names     Padwisha,  Badpsha  and  Padwoosha  to  have 
been  securea   from  some  members  of  the  Wiktsumne  or  Kaweah   sub-tribes. 

One  Wiktsurane   Indian  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted  and  by  whom  I 
have  been  given  much  information,    is  Joe  Pohot.     His  family  is  intermarried 
with  the  Wuksachis,   and  at   times  he   appears  to  give  the  sound  of   "b"  to 
Yokut  words  having  the  sound  of  "p".     The  first   time   I  had  occasion  to  use 
his  nanB,  which  was  in  a  legal  document  several  years  ago,    I  endeavored  to 
have  him  pronounce   it  distinctly,  and   I  find   I  began  it  with  a  "B". 

The  name   of  the   tribe,  or  sub-tribe,   in  question  has  been  called 
Padwisha,  Padwoosha,  Badosha,  Palwrisha,  Patwisha,  and  Potwisha.     ,7ith  our 
system  of  orthography,   or  systemless  orthography,   the  letter  "a"  is  much 
overworked  and  might  properly  be  called  the  letter  of  doubt.      I  believe  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  this  tribal  name  to  be  Potwisha,  or  Pat^iSS?'*  ^^^^ 
the  sound  of  the  firet  a  as  in  park  or  palm.     By  writing  the  first  syllable 
"Pat"  it  would  be   pronounced  a^  in  our  word  "at'^  which   I  do  not   think  is 
correct,  and   for  that  reason  I  wrote   it  Potwisha. 
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Mr.  McGormick  also    states   that  the  headquarters  of  this  tribe 
were   seven  or  eight  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Marble  and   Middle 
Forks  of  the  Kaweah  River,   i»ar  .^ree  Rivejrp>     This  was  correct   as  to 
uhe  winter  months.      In  summer  the  headquarters  were  at  IJggg^^iJ^,^* 
above  the  junction  of  the  streajus  mentioned,  where  there  was  also  a 
rancheria.     There  were  also  several  other  smaller  rancherias  or  encanip- 
ments  in  the  summer  time  along  the  river  and   its  several  branches,, 
extending  well  'back  into  the  Kaweah  basin. 

;Vhen  the  Superintendent  of  Sequoia  National  Park  asked  me  for  an 
Indian  name  for  their  station  at  the  Jonction  mentioned   I  told  him  the 
territory  was  formerly  occiipied  by  the  Potwishas  and  he  gave   that  name 
to  the  station.     Every  ranch eria  and  camping  place  of  the   Indians  had  a 
name  of  its  own  and  I  have  not   been  able  to  learn  their  name  for  the   big 
sumiBr  camp  at  Hospital  Rock  or  ar^r  other   in  liie  back  country  of  the  Kaweah. 


Very  truly  yours. 


(Sgd.)   Geo.  W.  Stewart. 
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OWENS  VALLBT  PIUTE 

i  change  of  dialect  occurs  between 
Uono  Lake  and  Owens  Vaaiey,Pi«*«,  Mono  Lake 
agreeing  essentially  with  the  other  Northern 
Piute  tribesVliwens  Valley  differlag  in 

many  words* 

Further  comparison  shows  that  in  some 
of  the  words  where  Owens  Vail  ey  differs  from 
Mono  Lake  it  agrees  with  «»  Panamint  Shoshone, 
its  neighbor  on  the  south  at  Owens  Lake,  or 
with  the  gTouthern  Piute. 

The  Owens  Valley  Piute  and  the  Monache 
tribes  on  the  west  slope  of  the  SierraA^ww 
a'-'f^xj  close  agreement  in  vocabulary  and 
may  be  classed  as  the  same  group— and  called 
Eastern  and  Western  Monache;  or  Sierra 
Monache  and  Owens  Valley  Monache?????,  the 
word  »Monache»  being  generally  applied  to 
both  groups  and  often  erroneously  including 
the  Mono  Lake  bandp* 
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CHARMS  TO  SOOTHE  THE 
PIUTE 
Uuder  the  above  heading,  the  Owns  Valley  Hearld 
published  at  Bishop,  California  under  date  of   January 
5,  1917,  has  the  following  to  say:  I 

With  over  2,000,000  votes  to  spare  the  Bishop    In- 
dian school  won    the  piano  in  the  Bishop-City    Market 
Profit  Sharing  contest.  The  total  vote  cast  by  the    Pi-  ; 
utes  and  their  friends  was  3,  916,870.  Little  Miss  Bertha 
Rhine,  who  during  the  contest  was  known  as  "No.  11" 
won  second  place  and  secured  a  phonograph.   Her  vote  ■ 
was  1,  648,165.  The    Round    Valley    school   was   third  i 
with  828,410.    The    Presbyterian   church    fourth   with 
539,126  and  Miss  Helen  Parker  fifth  with  898,150.  | 

The  piano  will  be  particularly  valuable  to  the  Indian 
School  and  will  probably  be   more  throughly   appreci- 
ated there  than  anywhere  else.  It  was  largely  througi  ; 
the  efforts  of  Principal  George  Simeral  and  Mrs.  Simeral 
that   the    institution  was  able  to  obtain  it.        They  in- 
duced all  the  Indians  of  the  cummunity  to  go  to   work 
to  win  it,  and  they  at  once  took  a  deep  interest,    par- 
enst  as  well  as  pupils.    Their  earnestness  was  so   ap- 
parent the  whites  took  hold  in  their  behalf,  giving  much 
unsolicited  help,  thus  showing  their  appreciation  of  the 
school's  good  work  and  evincing  the  growing  spirit  of  I 
cooperation  wich  benefits  both  races,  the  one  directly,  \ 
the  other  indirectly.  ■ 

The  work  of  principal    and  Mrs.    Simeral    a  mong 
the  Indians  has  been  strikingly  effective,  and  is  notice- 
able where  these  people,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
appeared.    Several  years  ago  the  Indian  children  were 
to  be  seen  on  the  streets  at  all  times,  they  had  no    re-  ' 
gard  for  their  personal  looks  or  cleanliness,  and    were  : 
indolent  and  in  many  cases   insolent.    The   same  was! 
true  in  a  measure  of  their   elders.     To-day    the    boys 
and  girls  are  kept  busy  with    their    studies,   they    are 
rarely  seen  about    town   at    night    and   never   during 
school  hours,  and  when  they  are  they  acquit  themselves 
creditaby,  as  do  their  parents. 

This  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  organi- 
zation   of    returned   students   clubs   for   the  younger 
people,  and  patrons'  meetings  for  the  older,    as    a   re- 
suit  of  which  the  schoolhouse  has  virtually   become    a 
community  center.     There,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
principal  and  students  and  at  no  expense  whatever  to 
the  government,  a  sewing  and  reading  room  has  been 
opened    and   equipped   with    a    machine,    books    and  ': 
magazines,  and  is  extensively  used.     Outside    Indians 
may  be  seen  there  almost  any  time,  the  women   doing 
their  sewing,  the  little  ones  enjoying  the  pictures.     It 
means  to  them  what  the  public  library  does  to  us. 
i        Four  years  ago  Mr.  Simeral  organized  an  Indian  band 

.  '  which  has  become  proficient.  To  date  more  that  $1200 
raised  by  the  school's  own  efforts  has  been  expended 
for  instruments  and  instructions.  There  are  twenty- 
two  members.  .  .:„\^„  ;„ 
j  Many  more  instances  of  progressive  activity  in 
'  the  Indians'  homes  through  the  principal's  imtiative 
and  personal  efforts  and  help,  might  be  cited. 
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ACORN  CACHE 


BRIDGEPORT  PIUTE 


When  Pine  Nuts  (Tu-bah)  are  gathered 
in  the  fall  some  of  them  are  placed  in 
piles,  covered  with  branches,  pine  needles, 
leaves,  &ct*,  and  left  in  hills* 

Later,  when  snows  l&elt,  they  are  dug 
out  as  needed. 

Such  caches  are  called  Kow-nup-pe. 


— from  Willy  Williams 
Bridgeport  Piute 


Bridgeport,  California—August  27,  1938. 


BRIDGEPORT  PIUTE 


PIG  wvm 


Ity  mother* s  brother,  when  he  was 
19  or  20  years •  old,  was  on  his  way  from 
Bridgeport  to  Coleville,  when,  near  a 
Pine  Nut  tree  in  the  mountains,  £ig 
Wolves  attacked  and  killed  him, 

"When  relatives  went  to  look  for  him 
they  found  only  his  bones  near  the  tree." 


—from  Willy  Williams 

Bridgeport  Piute 


Bridgeport,  California— August  27,  1938, 
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PIUTE  WAR.  OWENS  RIVER.  1862. 


Letter  from  Warren  Wassorit 
Indian  Agent,  to  James  W.  Nye,  Governor 
of  Nevada,  Rept*  Commr.   Indian  Affairs 
for  1862,  224-227,  1865* 

Same  letter  with  slight  chGuiges 
reprinted  in  Thonqpaon  &  West,  History 
of  Nevada  (Myron  Angel ,  Editor) , 
166-168,  1881^ 


MONACHE 


W.A.Chalfant  in  his   'Story  of 
Inyo'    (pp.  96-191,   1922)  devotes 
several  chapters  to  the  Indian  wars 
in  Owens  Valley,   1861- 186&,. 


IfONiCHI 


ff.A.Chalfaat    in  hit  *Z%orj  of 
Ifljo*  (1922)  vritM  of  thf»  oostcHi 
•ad  l4gmd8  of  ^m  Indians  of  Owmm 
Yalliy,  pp.  X4-41. 


McnmohiO  of  Xiom 

Andraw 


young  man  who  apeaks  good  lngli«h.    Hia 
moth«r  is  a  full  blood  Lena  fin$  Ubnaebt* 
Both  father  and  mothtt*  ara  intalligeot  and 
baY«  wmh  zoaiarial  of  valm.    The  youogor 
Irothar  aay  nov  ba  old  araou@^  to  h»}s        _ 


k^A — 


Mo 


che  of  Lone  Bine 

Andrew  Glen,  son  of  Mono  John  Glen,  en   intelligent 
young  man  who  sreaks  good  English.  His 
ipother  is  a  full  blood  Lone  Pine  Monache. 
Both  father  and  mother  are  intelligent  and 
have  much  material  of  value.  The  younger 
brother  may  now  he  old  enough  to  help* 


OWENS  UKE  INDIANS 

The  San  Francisole  Daily  Chronicle, 
June  26>  1854,  quotes  an  article  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Star  concerning  the  Tejon 
Reservation, in  which  it  is  stated  that 
a  delegation  of  12  Indians  from  the 
*Horse-thief  tribe^  at  Owens  Lake  asked 
permission  to  bring  in  their  people 
to  liv.e  upon  the  Reservation. --San 
Fimnoisco  Daily  Chronicle  (from  Los 
Angeles  Star) ,  June  ^6>  1854* 


^ 


Circular  Roundhouse  at  Big  Pine,  Owens  Valley, 

Calif.     April  15,  1932. 


Moo-zah~earth-covered  roundhouse 


Diameter  about  18  ft 
Faces  East 


clay  ahd 
outside 


;ravel  to 
level. 


o 
n 


Plan  mainly  looks  im  to  roof.  Roof  of 
great  number  of  poles  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter 
with  bark  on.  This  distorted  sketch  shows 
also  entrance.   (See  my  photos) 


OWENS  RIVER  INDIAHS 

The  Bad  Bluff  Semi-weekly  Independent, 
llaj  9,  1862,  publishes  the  followii^  o& 
battles  betneea  whites  »id  Indians  in 
Oveai  River  oountzy: 

'The  Owene  Riyer  Indianft.>.A  letter 
fna  W.  Ssitli,  now  at  fomeralda  says: 

*Late  news  from  Owens  river  is  very 
roQ£^.     Sheriff  Soott  was  killed  on  th» 
6th  of  this  m<»ith ,  and  a  great  many  raore. 
The  party  that  was  out  before  the  troopi 
went  are  most  all  killed.     The  troops 
have  had  3  battles  with  t^  Indians,  and 
the  Indians  came  out  Tictorious  OTexT 
time.     Indian  igent  Was«en  has  cone  baek. 
He  says  that  he  cannot  do  aryttiii^  with 
thflB.     There  are  now  50  troops  and  10 
Toltinteers  in  the  field.     The  previous 
partgr,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  killed, 

nunbered  from  10  to  16.  ••—Bed  Bluff  (Calif.  J 
Serri-weekly  Independent,  Bay  9.  1862. 


The  Lone  Pine  Piute  say: 

The  two  Uggeet  [mo?t  powerful] 
chiefs  were  Meadowlark  (Tak-Vftn-n9ffZ^ 
and  Poorwill  fTap-pan-»noQp)>  They  made 
the  world.  -^  c^w^^ 


BOUKDAI?r  BETWEEN  PIUTES  iND  OiENS  HITER 

INDIilNS 


Capt.  Edwin  A.  Bov9  in  a  letter  dated 


between  the 


that  t^e  boundaxy 
and  Owepa  Riwer 
Indiane  rune  through  Adobe  Tallcgr;  and 
Jiunes  W.  B^e,  Governor  of  Merada,  in  a 
letter  dated  Hay  28.  1862.  atates  that 
this  boundary  line  paseee  along  the 
soalh  side  of  Adobe  Ta]  ley*— War  of 
Bebellion  BecorcUi.  Series  1.  £Qt*  Pt*l. 
pp.  1102  k  1107,  1897, 


owf;:s  v/lley  chiefs 


W.A.Chalfant  in  his   'Ston^  of  Inyo 
(1922)  gives  infonnation  on  the  following 
chiefs  or  leaders  of  Owens  Valley  Indians 
in  their  strug^^les  against  the  settlers 

(1861-1865): 

Captain  George  or  Chief  OeoTfc^e    leader 
of  Indians  m  midsouthern  part  of  valley. 
Pancheria  on  George  Creek,  west  of  present 
Manzanar  townsiter--pp*   100,   124,   125,   133, 
134,   137,   140,  143,  148-9. 

Joaquin  Jim    Fresno  ren^ade,   outlawed 
by  his  ov/n  people ^   •'lea-der  of  the  tribe  in 
southern  Mono,  which  then  included  the 
valley  as  far  south  as  Big  Pine  Creek."  — 
pp-   100.  107,  148,,154a90, 

Chief  Dick  k  Chief  Little  Dick    signers 
of  treaty  witTi  settlers  ,  Jim.  1862, p.  100. 

Chief  Shondow,   slain  in  sprirg  1862, p.  102. 
Chief  Eutcherknife . . s lain  Apr il  1863 ,p . 144. 

Chief  Bip;foot.  p.  159. 
Joe  Bowers,  pp.   179-180 


OWENS  RIVER  INDI>JMS 

The  Red  Bluff  S«ni- weekly  Independent, 
May  9,  1862,  publishes  the  followipg  on 
battles  between  whites  and  Indians  in 
Owens  River  country: 

•The  Owens  River  Indians>>-A  letter 
from  ¥•  Smithy  now  at  Esmeralda  says: 

*Late  news  frrai  Owens  river  is  veiy 

rough.  Sheriff  Scott  was  killed  on  the 

6th  of  this  month,  and  a  great  many  more. 

The  party  that  was  out  before  the  troops 

went  are  most  all  killed.  The  troops 

have  had  3  battles  with  the  Indians,  and 

the  Indians  came  out  victorious  every 

time.  Indian  Agent  Wassen  has  come  back. 

He  says  that  he  cannot  do  anything  with 

them.  There  are  now  50  troops  and  10 

volunteers  in  the  field.  The  previous 

party,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  killed, 

numbered  from  10  to  15.  ••—Red  Bluff  (Calif.) 
Semi- weekly  Independent  >  May  9,  1862* 


MONAGHJil 


"The  '^alifornian  £s.-4)t2.  hold  the 
longitudinal  valleys  of  the  3ierra 
Nevada  in  Mono  and  Inyo  Govrntios." 
"Pa-Uta  Ox  Owens  River  falley." 

Gatschet,  Archeology  [nheoler]  Survey 
Tf  100th  Merid.  7ol.  YII,  411,  1879. 
Tocah.  No.  12  hy  Loew,  1875.  Ibid  424-465 

&  475-478. 


« 


THS  OWENS  LAKE  INDIAN  MASSAGES 
Accounts  of  this  massacre  by  U,  S,  troops 
have  been  already  filed.  Ross  Browne  remarks 
incidentally  in  connection  with  the  peculiar 

character  of  the  water^^that  "The  decompoilBg 
action  of  this  water  is  shown  by  its  effect 
upon  the  bodies  of  a  company  of  Indians,  some 
20  or  X  in  number,  who,  while  seeking  to  es- 
cape the  whites  several  years  ago,  having  taken 
refuge  in  the  lake,  were  there  shot  by  their 
pursuers,  who  left  them  in  the  water.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  not  a  vestige  of  their 
bodies  was  to  be  seen,  even  the  bones  having 
been  decomposed  by  this  powerful  solvent."  — 

^^i869l^^age304r> 


\ 


Hf 


AOUK 


longitudinal  valloya  of  the  Sierra 
Mevada  in  Mono  and  Inyo  Counties." 
"PH,lIta  of  Owens  River  Valley." 

Gatsohet,  Archeology  [wheeler]  Survey 
T?  100th  tterid.  Vol.  VII,  411.  1879.  y 
Vocab.  No.  12  by  Loew.  1875.  Ibid  424465 
&  475-478. 


/■ 


Owens  Valley  *Piute* 

Independence      5  miles  to  Pish  Springs  Cave  and  ? 
to  home  of  Jim  Hill  and  wife— fullbloods. 


I^O^o 


O^wJ 


Headquaeters, 

Fort  Mojave,  N.  Mex.,  August  8, 1863. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant -General,  „  n«i  . 

Hdqrs.  District  of  Southern  Cahfornta,  Camp  Brum,  Cal. . 
Sib-  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  hear  from  various  sources 
that  there  i7a  band  of  Pi-Ute^  numbering  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  who 
are  amroying  travelers  oTEKfoad  between  Eock  Spring  and  the  Oaves 
ItissaM  that  they  killed  one  of  the  mules  of  a  team  belonging  to  a 
dt  zen  S.  Mai  Ip^ng  some  two  weeks  ago.    The  -Jy  in«^^^^^^^ 
misconduct  of  which  I  have  reliable  information  is  this:  iwo  Govern 
SeBt  teams  reluming  with  potatoes  for  the  acting  commissary  of 
subsistence  at  this  post  from  San  Bernardino  were  visited  by  this  band 
TSa  Lake  on  or  aboiit  the  30th  ultimo.    The  Indians  demanded  flour 
and  tobacco  as  the  price  of  peace.    Not  having  these  articles  supphed 
tCm  th^v  commen^d  climbing  into  the  wagons  to  help  themselves, 
S  tKeTwfth  the  teams  seized  their  muskets  drove  them  from 
^.e  w'V2:on™and  by  their  prompt  action  and  determined  mannerinduced 
nelndS  to  lajdown  their  bows  and  arrows  and  forego  not  only 
Se  abJve  ment  oned^uxuries,  but  the  luxury  of  a  flght  also.    The  teams 
were  in  charge  of  Samuel  Hoffner,  and  driven  by  William  M.  Miller 
TnTsamuel  'FroIsou,  all  privates  in  B  Company,  Fourth  Infantry  Cali- 
fornia Volunteers.  ,     ,.     X  J. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^,  ^^^^  piTCH, 

Captain,  Fourth  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


590 


operations  on  the  pacific  coast. 
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Headquaeters, 
Fort  Mojave,  N.  Mex.,  August  24,  1863.  . 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

Hdqrs.  District  of  Southern  California,  ^(Kf*tp  Brum,  Cal.: 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  since  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant 
I  have  learned  of  no  further  misconduct  of  the  Pi-Utes.  on  the  road, 
except  their  driving  off  and  appropriating  a  few  head  of  cattle  strayed 
into  their  neighborhood  from  this  post.  I  cannot  learn  that  any 
Indians  have  been  seen  on  the  road  during  the  last  two  weeks,  while 
travelers  report  having  seen  as  many  as  80  or  100  between  the  Caves 
and  Eock  Spring  just  previous  to  that  time.  Mr.  Taylor,  an  intelligent 
miner  living  at  Rock  Spring,  says  that  some  two  weeks  since  while 
prospecting  about  thirty  miles  south  of  that  place  he  saw  300  or  400 
Indians  in  a  valley  containing  but  fifteen  or  twenty  Indian  lodges. 
This  would  go  far  to  strengthen  the  belief  very  generally  entertained 
that  there  is  a  pretty  strong  party  of  the  Owen's  River  Indians  down  in 
that  neighborhood.  Many  persons  professing  to  be  Indian  wise  argue 
hostile  intentions  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians  do  not  show  them- 
selves, while  they  are  known  to  abound  in  the  neighborhood. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  -^^^^^ 

J.  IVIiib   rilOM, 

Captain,  Fourth  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  Commandiiig. 


Rebellion  Records,  Series  1, 
50:  Pt.2,  1897^ 


^^ 


fi 


:^ 


INDI/NS     OF     OWEIIS  RIVER  V/LLEY 


From  ?iar  of  Rebellion  Records, 
Series  1,  Vol.50.  Pt.   2,  1897. 
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wLich  be  reports  his  traiu,  I  defer  to  his  jiulgiiieiit  in  this  matter.  If 
then  it  should  meet  the  approbatiou  of  the  general  commandmg,  the 
tank  can  meet  me  on  Tuesday  night  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  this 
side  the  Point  of  the  Mountain;  can  return  to  that  station  with  me, 
and  meet  Veck  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights, 
and  not  have  very  heavy  drives  to  make.  Lieutenant  Mitchell,  with 
detachment  of  Second  Cavalry,  arrived  at  this  post  yesterday,  and  will 
accompany  me.  I  respectfully  request  that  instructions  may  be  sent 
me  by  the  driver  of  the  tank,  in  case  the  commanding  general  thinks 
proper  to  alter  this  arrangement.  No  express  from  Fort  Yuma  since 
July  1.  ,^  / 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THEO.  A.  OOULT, 
Major  Fifth  Infantry  California   Volunteers^  Commanding, 


\         /    ' 
Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 
Fort    Vancouver^  Wash,  Ter.,  July  14,  1862, 
Maj.  J.  S.  Rinearson, 

First  Regiment  Oregon  Cavalry,  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter.  : 
Sir  :  The  general  commanding  the  district  instructs  me  to  notify  you 
that  the  acting  commissary  of  subsistence  at  this  post  has  been 
directed  to  prepare  and  send  to  Lewiston,  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company's  transportation,  6,930  complete  rations  for  your  com- 
mand while  encamped  at  the  Lapwai.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  supplies  being  sent  from  Fort  Walla  Walla.  They  will  reach  Lew- 
iston by  the  1st  proximo,  if  not  before  that  time,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  for  you  to  have  them  hauled  from  there  to  the  point  where 
you  establish  your  camp,  and  for  which  purpose  and  for  camp  use  a 
wagon  and  team,  or  so  much  transportation  as  will  be  actually  required, 
will  be  retained  by  you  from  that  furnished  for  your  command  from 
Walla  Walla.  ^ 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  se^'^^  -  "^ 

WM.  B.  HUGHES, 
.    First  Lieut.,  Ninth  Infantry,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


General  Orders,  )  Hdqrs.  Owen's  River  Expedition, 

>    Canij)  Independence,  Owenh  River  Valley, 
No.  6.  )  July  15,  1862. 

The  undersigned  having  learned  with  regret  that  some  person  or  per- 
sons in  this  valley  have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  and  their  self- 
respect  as  American  citizens  and  enlightened  men  as  to  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  their  present  power  over  the  Indians  of  this  valley  by 
catching  hold  of  the  Indian  women  while  they  were  engaged  in  gathering 
seeds  for  their  subsistence,  with  a  determination  to  satisfy  their  vicious 
lusts  by  having  carnal  connection  with  such  women  even  by  force; 
therefore  it  becomes  my  unpleasant  but  imperative  duty  to  publish  the 
following  order: 
*^  I.  Hereafter  any  man,  men,  or  set  of  men,  whether  soldiers  or  citizens, 
found  guilty  of  molesting  or  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  Indian 
women  of  this  valley  shall  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  law. 

By  order : 

GEO.  S.  EVANS, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  ISecond  Cavalry  California  Volunteers^  Comdg, 


[Chap.  LXII. 


24  OPERATIONS    ON    THE   PACIFIC    COAST. 

^  liio  Grande,  m  three  deiachmenU. 


-."^.^aS^^&K^'vr:^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


McNultyXFirHt  Infantry  California  Volunteers 
Volunteer 


FIRST  DETACHMENT. 


Commander. 


McMuUen 


C.lst  Infantry  California  Volunteers. 

E,  1st  Infantry  California  VolunH'.ers. 

B  l8t  Infantry  California  Volunteers 

G,  5th  Infantry  California  Volunte^vs 

K.  Ist Infantry  Calilornia  Volunteer..    1  «"i8  - 

Battery *'l  ^ 


Roberts. 
Dreslier 
Hinds  .. 
Pettis 


4.' 

U 

bc 


so 

S 

o 

bt 
e« 

& 

tw 
O 
u 

s 


/ 


on .. 


Field  and  staff 

Hospital  department 

Ammunition 

Train 


■K' 


77 

78 
74 
85 
78 
21 

9 


Matetial  transported. 


\- 


\ 


■ 


Forage 

Wagon-masters . 


Total 


■\- 


A 


429 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

i 

2 
1 
4 
1 


12 
12 
12 
12 
15 

24 

12 

6 

24 

6 
2 


21       149 


0  days'  rations  and  company 
property. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.  . 

30  days"  rations,  property, 

and  ammunition. 
Record     stores,     &c.,    and 

ammunition. 
Ambulance  and  wagon  with 

medical  stores. 
40,000  musket  (10,000  of  this 

in  held  and  staff  wagon). 
Tents,  tools,    &c..  and  for- 
age (4,500  pounds). 


/ 


•  SECOND  DETAci^ENT. 
(Surg  J  H.Prentis8,rirstCavalry  California  Volunteers.) 


A,  Ist  Infantry  California  Volunteers.  - 

A ,  Third  Artillery  Battery - 

B,  5th  Infantry  California  Volunteeve. . 
/-  ■- 


Train 


/ 


Total 


30  days'  rations  and  company 

property. 
30  days'   rations,   company 

property, ammunition,  and 

4,000  pounds  forage. 
30days'  rations  andcompany 

property  . 

Tents,   tools,    17,000  r.>  luds 

musket  ammunition,  and 

1,250  pounds  forage. 


THIRD  DETACHMENT. 

^.     ..  ^  1  -c    A    ■Ricr/'Piratlnfantrv  California  Volunteers,  commanding; 
(Lieut.  Col.  E.  A.  Rigrf.  First  ^"'^^^J^^^^    California  Volunteers.) 


I,  Ist  Infantry  California  Volnn leers. . 

F   1st  Infantry  i^alifornia  Volunteers.. 
D  1st  Infantry  California  Volunteers.  - 

-ri'  -      ..        .    T    i-,-iii.„™;«  \frwliintfiAra 


H,  Ist  Infantr^r  California  Volunteers. . 
Hospital  deiytrtment 

Field  and  irftaff 
Ammunition 


Calloway  . . 


Parvin 
Martin 
Cox... 


76 

61 
59 
84 


2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 


12 

12 
12 
12 
6 

9 
6 


rg.  D.  Wooster,  Fifth 


30  days'  rations  and  company 
property 

Do. 

Do.  \ 

Do  \ 

Medical  stores,  tents,  tools, 

&c.  4^ 

28,000  rounds  amiAvnition 
(musket).  % 

Ambulance  and  forage.wag- 
on  with  2,500  pound8.\ 
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HEADQUAKTEES  DEPARTJtpT   OF   THE   PACIFIC, 

San  Fmncisco,  Cal,  July  19,  1862. 

^'^^^•""^lo^vlTc^i^JnlXu.,  Gon%  Owen^s  Lalce_E.peMUon : 
{Through  Oapt.  E.  A.  Kowe,  Adobe  SJeadows,  Cal.) 
s4-  In  reply  to  your  letter*  of  the  9t^ii8taut,  reporting  the  oper- 
atS"  of  the^  Owen's  Lake  Expeditiou/tle  general  commanding  the 
dln^ment  instructs  me  to  say  that  if  you  are  fully  satisfied  that  the 
iZSTreLntty  engaged  in  hostilities  in  that  quarter  a^  repentant 
Sf  eallv  SI  to  livl  in  peaceful  relations  with  the  whites,  you  are 
authorized  to  make  a  treaty  with  them  securing  protection  to  the  set- 
Ss     The  Indfans  must  restore  all  property  they  have  stolen  from 
thP  whites-  hostages  to  the  number  of  four  or  five,  consisting  of  sub- 
c'h^efe  orlnflSXembers  of  the  tribe,  -i^^^  ^^  jS'^jA^'th"* 
to  Fort  Churchill,  iTtiist  be  given  as  a  guarantee  ot  then  good  taitn. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^^^    ^    urUM, 
,"  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


vX 


E»6 


It 


u  y        Headquabtees  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

■^  ^  San  Francisco,  CaL,  August  2,  1862. 

Lieut.  Col.  George  S.  Evans,     ^  ,    ^ 

Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers^ 

Gomdg.  Expeditioi  to  Owm's  Lake,  Camp  at  Lone  Ptne,  GaU 
Sir-  The  department  commander  has  recently  had  »"  interview  with 
Mr.  WeifwoS  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  ^hen  the  latter  stated 
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that  he  would  enter  into  some  arrangement  with  ^^^^'^^''^^y?' ^f 

Nevada  Territory,  relative  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  e^m 

and  Owen^fKi^r  Indians,  preventing  their  passing  to  and  fro  over  the 

SdiS  line  of  California  and  Nevada  Territory.    The  superintendent 

will  probably  extend  his  trip  to  your  camp,  when  the  general  desires 

vou  t^  render  him  any  assistance  and  give  any  information  in  your  pos- 

lession     Should  the  present  disturbances  be  quieted,  the  general  thinks 

a  small  post  of  one  company  at  some  post  on  Pjne  Creek  or  m  the  neigh^ 

borhood  of  Owen's  Lake,  where  there  is  sufficient  of  timber  and  grass 

and  water,  would  be  ample  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the 

8n,me  time  prevent  outrages  on  the  unoffending  Indians.     With  the 

mTans^aryoCdisposal  it  fs  believed  that  huts  *«  fester  the  me-  and 

horses  cau  be  thrown  up  in  a  very  short  time,    ^o™  will,  therefore,  g^^^^ 

the  necessary  instructions  to  have  provisions  f^f  .^'^^f^^^f^^  *^-\_7^e 
pany  you  may  designate  to  garrison  this  point  laid  m  previous  to  the 

rainy  season.  ,    ,.     ^  x 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^   pRUM 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


r 


^it 
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to  tke  sergeant  for  the  wbeat  in  bis  possession.  Ascertain  the  quantity 
of  wheat  as  nearly  as  you  can  that  can  be  purchased  from  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Indians,  and  whether  any  goods  are  at  Pima  belonging  to 
Government  for  bartering  with  Indians  for  grain.  Yon  will  return 
as  soon  as  you  have  performed  the  above  service,  say  in  eight  or 
nine  days. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  FERGUSSON, 
Major,  First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  Commak^ng, 


Camp  Independence,  Owen's  River  Expedition, 

August  18,  1862, 
Maj.  R.  C.  Drum, 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Department  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific,  bearing  date  July 
19,  1  have  (alter  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  Indians  in  this  valley 
desire  to  live  in  peace  with  the  whites)  succeeded  in  forming  a  treaty 
of  peace,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  commanding  said 
dei>artment.  Original  please  find  inclosed.  I  would  also  state,  in  con- 
nection therewith,  the  chiefs  have  so  far  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  said  treaty  that  they  have  brought  into  camp  two  rifles  (one  claimed 
by  an  Indian,  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  in  recompense  by  a  white 
man  for  having  shown  said  nmn  the  situation  of  a  mine),  two  double- 
barreled  shotguns,  one  Sharps  rifle  (supposed  to  be  the  one  taken  from 
the  soldier  who  was  killed  in  the  fight  that  took  place  in  April  last), 
and  one  Colt  revolver  (large  size).  They  also  placed  under  my  charge 
as  hostages,  subject  to  the  terms  of  said  treaty,  five  Indians  considered 
important  personages,  among  whom  are  two  of  their  ereat  chiefs,  to  wit, 
Captain  George  and  Te-ni-ma-ha.  Captain  George  and  two  of  his  lieu- 
tenants have  their  families  with  them.  Te  ni-ma-ha  and  his  lieutenant 
expect  their  fiimilies  to  join  them  this  evening  or  to-morrow.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  most  respectfully  state  all  is  peaceable  in  this  valley 
and  the  troops  are  enjoying  most  excellent4ui^lth. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  O'NEILL, 
]\Iaj.,  2d  Can,  California  Vols,,  Comdg,  Otcen^s  River  Expedition, 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  the  two  families  have  arrived,  which 
makes  the  number  of  hostages  complete. 

J.  M.  O. 

[Indorsement.] 

Treaty  approved  and  returned.    Original  to  be  returned  to  this  office- 

Redwood  <}kM^,~A^htgmi  ^  180^,  ■ 

't^apkW.  W.  STUAftis — -— -. 

i€^!rmd.jM/'a7itry  California  Volunteers: 

Captain:  You^illg^ost  without  delay  a  detfidHn^iit  of  your  com- 
pany of  fifteen  men  at  tlTfe-pliice  and^janother  detachment*  of  fifteen 
men  at  Trinidad.  The  detachnaSn^fe-^^vil^emain  at  these  ])oints  till  fur- 
ther orders.  If  you  haj^j&^rOf^many  a^Thii^;^^  in  this  neighbor- 
hood you  AvillnxuHettTately  order  down  from  Campfjkic^  men  enough 
to  make  the-Huinber.  On  the  arrival  of  the  detach ments^Ttt4Ji^  two 
»y-will  each  iiiriii&kau  escort  of  live  men^  when  requirelJ^to 


Mai.  R.  C.  Deum,  U.  S.  Army,    ,    „       _        .    ^  . 
^     ^m«<a«(  Adjutant-General,  San  Franciseo: 

Sharps  carbine,  9  rifles,  1  Colt  pistouiarge  '^'^''K  ^^  conference  I 
disposition  shall  I  make  of  said  property  J  ^»"?f  "'•'.1^^^  ^^^  i^te 
bad  with  the  Indians  they  endeavored  to  safety  "^^^ 

^ OPBEiTIOM  OS   THE  PACIFIC   COAST.  1~'.  ""I^ 

expressed  their  great  «?ti«f^fp?^,^S  of  the  Indians,  with  the  great 
tains  George  and  Te  "ima^ia  m  beha    o^  ^ 

fol?Lrti:r^uTn^atL?bl  Committed  by  any  Indians  over  whom 
'""'^  "rr?"rLpeSy,  your  obedient  servant,^  ^    ^,^^,^^^^ 

Mp^jor,  Second  Cavalry  CaWomia  VoUnUers,  Conmand^ng. 


^.'" 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco^  Cal.,  September  10,  1862, 

Lieut.  Col.  George  S.  Evans, 

Second  Cav.  California  Vols.,  New  Post,  near  Owenh  Lake,  Cal  : 

Sir:  In  reply  to  Major  O'Neill's  letter*  reporting  the  Dumber  and 
kind  of  arms  surrendered  by  the  Indians  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  the  general  commanding  the  department  directs  that  fire- 
arms of  every  descrij^tion  received  from  the  Indians  shall  be  turned  in 
to  the  new  San  Pedro  depot,  the  quartermaster  thereof  giving  the 
usual  storage  receipts. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^       ^  R.  C.  DEUM, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General, 


D»l 


GENEEAL  OBDEES,  )  HDQES.  OWEN'S  RIVEE  EXPEDITION, 

Y^P  ,     '      Camp  Independence,  Owen's  River  Valley, 

No  10.       ^  September  16,  1862. 

I   The  undersigned  hereby  resumes  command  of  the  companies  (D, 
G,and  I),  Second  Gavahy  California  Volunteers,  composing  the  Owen's 

^'iTSuantto  instructions  from  headquarters  Department  of  the 
P«nific  a  one  company  military  post  will  be  established  on  Oak  Creek, 
SweS's  River  vXy^to  be  called  and  known  as  Camp  Independence 
Sa^d  «oft  to  be  garr  soned  by  Company  G,  Second  Cavalry  Cahtornia 
Volunteers  and^commanded  by  Capt.  Theodore  H  Goodman,  of  said 
company,  for  which  service  they  are  hereby  detailed. 
»  *  *  *  #  • 

GEO.  8.  EVANS, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  Gomdg. 


•5* 
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San  Francisco, 
March  11,  1863. 


Maj-  J-  M.  O'Neill. 
Visalia,  Cal«: 


Send  word  to  Ropes  not  to  follow  the 
Indians  too  far  into  the  mountains;  to 
afford  all  possible  protection  to  set- 
tlers. Has  a  company  left  for  Inde- 
pendence? 

R*  C.  Drum, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Camp  Babbitt 
Near  Visalia,  March  11,  1863- 

Capt.  J.  M.  Ropes, 

Camp  Independence,  Owen's  i:iiver  Valley: 

Sir:  Forty-four  men  of  Company  B  left 
camp  this  morning  under  command  oi  First 
Lieut.  S.  R.  Davis  to  re-enforce  Camp 
Independence.  As  per  instructions  from 
headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
received  by  telegraph,  copy  of  which 
please  find  inclosed,  you  will  not  fol- 
low the  Indians  too  far  into  the  moun- 
tains, but  will  render  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  settlers  now  residing 
in  and  about  the  neighborhood  of  Owen's 
Valley.  Hoping  you  may  meet  with  every 
success, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your 
obedient  servant, 

John  M.  O'Neill. 
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^  Headquartees  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

J  "^  I  San  Francisco^  CaL,  March  12^  1863, 

■M    J.  P.  H.  Wentworth, 

^1  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs^  -  ^H 

'  ^0.  423  Washington  Street^  San  Francisco^  Cal. : 

Sir  :  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  Captain  Eopes,  Second  Cav- 
alry California  Volunteers,  commanding  Camp  Independence,  states  in 
Lis  official  report  of  Indian  difficulties  at  Owen's  Lake  that  the  Indians 
justify  their  recent  outbreak  on  the  grounds  that  the  Government  has 
not  observed  and  kept  the  promises  made  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  last 
summer.  The  general  thinks  the  present  disturbance,  which  threatens 
to  be  general,  would  be  more  easily  quelled  if  you  were  to  visit  that 
part  of  the  State  and  reassure  the  chiefs  as  to  the  policy  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  0.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General.   ^  i 


^ 


JTK 


"""     2>%  BAii  VnXNCisvo,  March  31, 1863. 

GeMral  George  Weight, 

Saeramento,  Lai. .  ^,;^^^  ^t  Owen's  Lake  at 

1  100  The  people  liave  no  arms,  ilie  <^'"J^' '  ";,  'I  ^^^^  Olmrcbill 
'company  f-m  iurora,  ^^^J't^^i'^S^^l^llI^.Z  could  join 
C/fo.troS\Toa^otc^^^^^^^^^^^  l>e  elected  to  commaud. 
Affairs  on  overland  route  quiet.  ^   (.    DRUM, 

Assktant  Adjutant- General 


aih     Headquarters  Department  ^V^^/^^f  9^ 't^^? 
M" '  ^  ^  ^^^  Francisco^  Cal,  April  22, 1863. 

Capt.  M.  A.  McLaughlin,       ,    ^  ,    , 

Second  Cavalry  Calif orma  Volunteers, 

^econa  i^av      y     (j/^^anding  Forces  in  Owen^s  I^imr  Valley : 
(ThrouffhLieutenant-ColonelJones,comniandingOampBabbitt,Oal.) 

^TT? .  Whenever  in  vour  iudgment  the  services  of  Captain  Brown's 
company  o^^^^  lonfer  essential  in  quelling  the  Indian  dis- 

Sn?es  in  the  O^^  River  country,  the  general  commanding  directs 
S  vou  wm^^^^^^^^  to  proceed  to  Fort  Churchill,  Nev.  Ter,  where  the 
ctftairwT/w^^^^^^^  immediate  preparation  for  proceeding  to  jom  General 
Connor  at  or  near  Salt  Lake  City. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,     ^   ^    d^^xTM 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 
Colonel  will  forward  this  by  express  if  practicable. 


■-■.TlSifWim 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

Sa7i  Francisco,  Gal.,  April  1,  1863. 

COIS'^MANDING   OFFICER   CAMP  BABBITT, 

Near  Yisalia,  CaL: 

^ir:  The  departmeut  commander  directs  that  you  will  with  the 
greatest  possible  dis])atch  send  Captajiii  McLaughliirs  company  to 
Ov/eT6  Lake  to  operate  against  the  luaiaus  depredating  in  that  quar- 
te^^  XKe  captain,  being  the  senior  officer,  will  assume  command  of  all 
troops,  whether  volunteer  or  militia,  in  that  and  the  adjacent  valleys. 
Should  you  have  any  surplus  rifled  armr^s  the  captain  will  take  not  to 
exceed  thirty,  with  a  fair  prox)ortion  of  ammunition.  Captain  Brown's 
compaity  from  Churchill  has  been  directed  to  repair  to  Owen's  Lake  and 
co-operate  with  the  forces  there  and  to  be  sent. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K.  C.  DRUM, 
AnHstant  Adjutant- General. 
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tUe-fcboTCTnillTCrt  property, -retunuii^-  it  wlifiii  culled  for.  The  quartet- 
master  will  be  liistrncted  to  notify  you  when  the  ordnance  and  stores 
will  be  iu  readiness  to  be  turned  over  to  the  person  you  may  authorize 
to  receive  them.  ^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  y"^ 

^         '  J«.  C.  DKUM, 

Assht^t  Adjutant-  General. 


General  Orders,  (  Hdqrs.  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

jfo.  16.  ]  y  >S'a/i  Francisco^  April  14,  18(j3, 

I.  Lieut.  Col.  George  H.  ^iriggold  is,  agreeably  to  regulations  estab- 
lished in  General  Ordej^;  No.  48,  of  February  25,  1863,  detailed  com- 
missary of  musters  fo^this  department. 

II.  (:!apt.  JosepU  Stewart,  Third  Artillery,  will,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  judge^^lvocate,  discharge  those  of  chief  of  artillery  for  this 
department,  ^e  will  irequently  inspect  the  fortifications  guarding  the 
approaches  to  San  Francisco,  assuring  himself ^hat  the  instructions 
contained  in  General  Orders,  No.  45,  dated  Februa1*y46, 1863,  are  fully 
complied  with. 

^'Bv  order  of  Brigadier-General  Wright: 

^  R.  O.  DRUM- 

Assistmit  Adpttmit'  (or^naKol, 


-•j» 


Camp  Babbitt, 
Xear   Visalia,  April  li,  1803. 

Col.  li.  C.  Drum,  U.  S.  Army, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  San  Francisco,  Gal.: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  rei)ort  that  on  the  night  of  the  9th  instant 
it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  celebrated  war  chief  Joaquin  Jim 
had  arrived  from  Owen's  Valley,  and  was  at  a  rancheria  near  the  foot- 
hills, about  seventeen  miles  east  of  this  camp.     On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  1  ordered  Lieut.  William  L.  Knight,  of  Company  I,  with  four  men 
to  the  place  where  Joaquin  Jim  was  reported  to  have  been  the  day 
before,  and  capture  him  aiul  bring  him  to  this  camp.     Lieutenant 
Knight  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ogden  about  10  o'clock,  and  there 
learned  that  the  Indian  was  at  the  rancheria,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Mr.  Ogden's.      Lieutenant  Knight  immediately  repaired  to  the  ran- 
cheria, but  Jim  was  not  to  be  found,  but  was  told  that  Jim  had  gone  to  a 
ranch  about  one  mile  farther  down  the  creek.     Lieutenant  Knight  went 
to  the  ranch,  Mr.  Ogden  going  with  him.     When  they  got  to  the  ranch 
and  were  going  into  the  garden  the  Indian  espied  them  and  ran  to  a 
deep  slough  and  swam  across.    Lieutenant  Knight,  with  his  men,  rode 
in  the  slough,  swam  their  horses  across,  and  after  a  race  of  nearly  half 
a  mile,  during  which  time  he  fired  five  shots  from  his  pistol,  three  of 
them  taking  eftect,  which  effectually  stopped  his  further  progress,  send- 
ing his  spirit  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  he  will  trouble  the  white 
man  no  more.    Joaquin  Jim  had  the  evidence  of  having  been  in  the 
late  battle  at  Owen's  Lake,  having  received  a  gunshot  wound  under 
the  right  shoulder  blade,  and  had  already  begun  to  turn  black  around 
the  wound.    They  told  Mr.  Ogden  the  day  before  that  he  was  in  the 
battle  last  spring  at  the  head  of  Owen's  \^ alley.    He  had  an  old  wound 
on  the  back  of  his  head  that  he  received  in  the  battle  last  spring  that 
had  not  yet  healed  up.    This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not  come 
into  Camp  Independence  last  spring  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made. 
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It  was  then  reported  that  he  was  sick  and  unable  to  be  brought  in.  lie 
was  well  known  to  several  men  in  the  valley  who  had  seen  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains.  ,     t     .  ^ 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  JONICS,         ^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  Comdg. 


Tuct-iQN,  Ariz.  Tek..  Ajjril  11^1863, 

Lieut,  .T  F  Bennett,  ^      . 

Acting  A^ufitant  /[djntant-Qm^mh  ,    (^.„   ^ 

Headquarters  District  of  Arizona,  HarV s  Mill,  lex,: 

Sir  •  1  have  tlie  honor  to  report  that  I  visited  Fresnal,  having  left 
here  on  the  6th  and  returned  on  the  11th  instant.     I  found  the  place  to 
be  a  mining  population  of  twenty-seven  Mexican  iamihes,  numbering 
about   250?    They  are  chiefly  employed    by    a    Mexican   (Francisco 
Padres),  James  Halstead,  and  L.  J.  F.  Yager.    They  have  seven  arras- 
tres  of  their  own  at  work,  and  there  were  altogether  twenty-five  in  use, 
the  most  of  the  balance  i'pducing  ore  on  shares  for  the  above  parties. 
There  are  twent}^  arrastrfts  not  in  use  at  present.    There  is  another 
mineatCababi  owned  and  worked  by  nine  Mexicans,  m  which  Hal- 
stead  has  an  interest.    The\Padres  mine  yields  twelve  marks  to  the 
bulto  (of  900  pounds)-,  the  o^her  mines  somewhat  less.     Ihe  Oababi 
Mountain  is  supposed  to  contain  many  silver  veins.    There  is  another 
mine  called  La  Mina  Prieta  four  .aud  a  half  miles  south  of  Fresnal,  in 
the  Baboquivari  range,  which  yields  twelve  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
bulto     It  requires  machinery  to  m^^ke  it  profitable,  and  is  not  worked 
at  present.     Fresnal  is  situated  on^  mesa  on  the  bank  of  an  arroyo, 
with  permanent  water  (in  dry  season^  found  by  digging  wells)  m  abun- 
dance.    It  isabout  one  mile  frona  the Pi^acho of  Baboqiuy^^^^^^ 

a 
miles 

hermosilla,  ^^^^ ,  o  7  »/  ,>    .      „~^  /.       i, r, 

two  miles  of  the  Fresnal.    There  is  a  rancfi^ria  of  Papagos  of  perhaps 
400  souls  (at  least  bodies).    They  have  fortVthree  .lacales,  about  300 
horses,  and  an  equal  number  of  cattle,  principally  milch  cows. 
The  distances  are  as  follows :  \  ^.^^^ 

\  9 

Tucson  to  SanXavier V o^  ^q 

San  Xavier  to  Coyote  Springs.--.......--- v- • 

Coyote  Springs  to  first  fork  of  Cababi  road...... -.----.-..  A- » 

First  fork  of  Cal»abi  road  to  second  fork  of  Cababi  road a. i&.  J^ 

Second  fork  of  Cababi  road  to  Fresnal v- ^'^ 

Total - X ^2.92 

The  distances  returning  are  (not  coming  via  8au  XaviW)—         ^^^^^ 

\  7  20 

Fresnal  to  first  fork  of  Cababi  road............... :-...- V '• 

First  fork  of  Cababi  road  to  second  lork  of  Cababi  road V ad.  tf^ 

Second  fork  of  Cababi  road  to  Coyote  Springs V----     ^ 

Coyote  Springs  to  Charco  do  la  Martina -V--     '• 

Charco  de  la  Martina  to  Tucson '\"__ 

^  ^\  A  71.27 

Total Y 

The  ^oad  is  good  the  entire  distance.  There  is  no  water  en  mte 
except  at  San  Xavier  and  Coyote  Springs.  At  the  latter  place  the^s 
a  sm&U  spring  up  a  ravine  1,900  yards  from  the  road,  which  is  pern^- 
ce^-  TkeF^ifi£^oth^-about600-yard^-o£^m^  is  of  little 


*«. 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

^  .      ^        ^    _  San  Francisco,  April  20.  1S63. 

Brig.  Gen.  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General   TJ.  8.  Army,  Washington,  B.  C: 
General:  I  liave  received  Major-General  Ilalleck's  dispiitch  of  the 
15th  instant.     I  had  previously  called  upon  the  acting  (rovernor  of 
Nevada  Territory  for  troops  to  operate  on  the  Overland  Mail  Koute,  in 
the  direction  of  Salt  Lake,  and  from  his  reply  I  tliink  we  can  raise  in 
that  Territory  200  mounted  men,  and  possibly  two  companies  of  infiintry. 
I  have  urged  upon  the  Governor  the  necessity  of  promptly  enrolling 
the  companies.    Although  the  line  is  comparatively  quiet  just  now, 
yet  it  is  liable  to  interruption  at  any  moment  by  predatory  bands  of 
Indians.    The  two  companies  of  the  Third  Infantry  California  Volun- 
teers, now  at  Camp  Union,  Sacramento,  will  be  put  on  the  march  for 
Utah  as  soon  as  practicable  5  at  this  moment  it  is  impossible  to  forage 
our  animals  east  of  Carson  City.     The  cavalry  company  stationed  at 
Fort  Churchill  was  under  orders  to  move  along  the  mail  line,  but  I  was 
compelled  to  send  it  first  to  aid  in  quelling  the  Indian  disturbances  in 
Owen's  Eiver  Valley  j  when  this  is  accomplished  the  company  will  be 
advanced  promptly  toward  Salt  Lake.     We  have   had  many  affairs  { 
with  the  Indians  lately  in  the  District  of  Humboldt,  in  the  Owen's  Eiver 
Valley,  on  the  overland  mail  line,  and  south  of  Camp  Douglas,  in  all  of  ■. 
which  our  troops  have  been  victorious  5  a  large  number  of  Indians  have  ' 
been  killed  and  their  property,  with  their  women  and  children,  cap- 
tured.   The  California  troops  have  behaved  most  gallantly,  and  deserve 
the  highest  credit.    General  Alvord  has  commenced  his  movement 
toward  Fort  Boise,  on  Snake  River,  to  establish  a  post  at  that  place 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  from  the  War  Department. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Drew,  with  two  companies  of  Oregon  cavalry,  is 
making  preparations  to  move  from  his  camp,  near  Jacksonville,  east  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Klamath  Lakes,  to  establish  a  post  in  that 
vicinity  for  the  protection  of  the  emigrant  route.  A  few  weeks  since 
the  public  mind  on  this  coast  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch;  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  that  the  sympathizers  with  rebellion  were 
secretly  organizing  and  preparing  to  raise  the  rebel  flag  in  our  midst. 
I  am  satisfied  that  these  apprehensions  were  not  groundless,  although 
much  exaggerated.  I  have  been  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency, 
keepmg  my  troops  well  in  hand  and  myself  well  posted  as  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  most  disaflected  districts.  This  alarm,  lest  this  State 
should  be  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  civil  Avar,  has  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  good.  It  has  aroused  the  whole  of  the  loyal  population 
of  the  State  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  to  be  prepared  to  crush  out 
any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  State.  Great  mass  meetings 
of  loyal  and  true  men  are  being  held  in  every  city,  town,  and  county  in 
the  State.  Great  Union  leagues  are  everywhere  forming,  composed  of 
men  sworn  to  uphold  the  Government  and  maintain  the  Union.  This 
is  real  strength.  The  Governor  of  the  State  and  all  of  the  high  officers 
and  leading  citizens  are  united  as  one  man  to  promote  the  organization 
ot  these  leagues.  As  commander  of  this  department  I  have  most  cor- 
dially approved  and  aided  this  union  of  the  loyal  element.  This 
upheaving  of  the  patriotic  masses  of  California  will  have  a  happy 
effect  in  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  striking 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  traitors. 

With  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  WEIGHT, 
Brigadier- General,  U,  8,  Army,  Commanding, 
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;N'o.  101.  (  San  Francisco,  CaL,  April  20,  1863, 

\.  Lieut.  Col.  Harvey  Lee,  Fourth  lufiiiitry  California  Volunteers, 
will  turn  over  tlie  command  of  Fort  Yuma  without  delay  to  the  next 
officer  in  rank,  and  report  in  person  at  these  headquarters.  ^. 

■^  #  #  *  *  *  y* 

By  o^er  of  Brigadier- General  Wright:  ' 

KICHT).  C.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General, 


\ 


\ 


/ 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
\  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  April  20,  1863, 

Capt.  C.  D.  DoxH>LAS, 

Second  Infckniry  California  Volunteers, 

Commay^ing  Camp  Wright,  Round  Valley,  Cal,  : 

Sir:  The  measure^  adopted  for  the  protection  of  public  property  in 
Round  Valley  and  to  pe  in  readiness  for  any  action  of  a  hostile  charac- 
ter on  the  part  of  the  Wession  element  in  that  part  of  the  State  are 
approved  by  the  general,  commanding.  The  general  desires  you  to  be 
watchful  of  the  movement  of  secessionists,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover 
their  designs.  \ 

Very  respectfully,  yo^r  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  DRUM, 
/    Assistant  Adjutant- General, 


Office  Superint:^dent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

/\       SaUm,  Greg.,  April  20,  1863. 

General  Benjamin  Alvord,  \ 

Commanding  District  of  GregoikFort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter,: 

Sir  :  Since  the  reception  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  I  have 
given  its  contents  careful  consideration,  atid  after  thoroughly  reviewing 
the  whole  subject  see  no  sufficient  reason  \o  change  the  opinion  which 
I  expressed  in  our  interview  of  the  13th  infant  as  to  my  authority  to 
a(?t  as  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Nez  Perces.    By  examining  the 
copies  herewith  transmitted  of  letters  on  file  in  this  office  you  will 
observe  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Jv^  19,  1862,  directs  that 
William  H.  Rector,  superintendent  of  Indian  af^irs  in  Oregon,  Calvin 
H.  Hale,  superintendent  of  Indian  aftairs,  Washkigton  Territory,  and 
Charles  Hutchins,  agent  for  the  Nez  Perces,  be  apW)inted  commission- 
ers to  negotiate  the  treaty,  and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
July  24,  1862,  notifies  Mr.  Rector  that  he,  in  connection  with  the  other 
gentlemen  named,  has  been  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  those 
Indians.    The  authority  thus  conferred  upon  Mr.  Rector  Was  to  perform 
certain  duties  outside  of  his  superintendency,  duties  whicMie  could  not 
have  assumed  unless  specifically  appointed  a  commissioned  and  which 
it  appears  to  me  he  might  have  refused  to  perform  without  resigning 
his  office.    In  relieving  Mr.  Rector  and  assuming  the  dutrt^  of  this 
office,  I  of  bourse  assumed  all  the  duties  which  devolved  on  hhn  in  the 
capacity  of  superintendent,  but  not  those  extra-official  power\which 
were  conferred  on  him  as  commissioner.    If  Mr.  Rector  chose  to  appear 
at  the  council  ground  next  month,  and  under  his  appointment  asX^m- 
missioner  proceed  to  assist  at  the  treaty,  could  any  one  gainsay^his 
authority?    I  think  not.     And  if  that  authority  is  yet  vested  in  him,N^t 
ceHainly  has  not 'devolved  ounny  one-  else.-    I  am  fully  ^wai'e^  of- 1^ 


[446] 


General  Orders, 
No.  4. 


Bie  Pine  Creek, 
Owen's  River  Valley, 
May  19.  1863 


l.Hostilities  against  the  Indians  of 
this  valley  are  hereby  suspended  until 


further  orders 


By  order:  jj.  A.  McLaughlin.         . 

Captain,  oecond  Cavalry  California 
Volunteers,  Commanding. 


[H3l] 


Special  Ordees,  ) 
No.  10.  ) 

•  * 


.* 


Gamp  Independence, 
Owen'>s  River  Valley,  May  13,  1863. 

•  ♦  •  •  . 

TV.  It  is  strictly  prohibited  to  put  to  deatt,  or  cause  to  be  put  to 
death,  without  due  military  process,  auy  Indian  who  may  deliver  him- 
self up  to  auy  officer  or  soldier,  or  those  taken  without  arms,  but  such 
information  as  such  parties  may  be  able  to  give  will  be  carefully 
obtained,  and  the  officer  or  officers  then  in  command  wdl  make  such  use 
of  such  information  as  in  his  or  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  most 
advantageous  to  the  service. 

#  •  •  *     .  •  ♦*  • 

^y^'^"^'--  M.  A.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Captain,  Second  Cavalry  Oalifornia  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


'•r'A:..  Ti:;^-'  . 


'  .i-".--tV«V/-;Af-j.V 


ipi 


Special  Orders,  )  Camp  Independence, 

No.  5.  J  OwerC 8  River  Valley,  May  3m,  1863. 

I.  Lieutenant  McKenna,  of  Company  G,  Second  Cavalry  California 
Volunteers,  taking  with  him  thirty  men  of  Company  G,  Second  Cavalry 
California  Volunteers,  will  leave  this  camp  at  7  p.  m.  of  May  1,  and 
cross  Owen's  Eiver  at  the  ferry,  and  will  then  proceed  to  the  Ida  Mills, 
where  the  men  will  be  secreted  till  the  evening  of  the  2d.  He  will  then 
have  horses  saddled  and  proceed  as  far  as  Mazouka  Canon,  where  he 
will  have  his  men  dismount,  the  horses  being  sent  back  to  Camp 
Independence.  The  lieutenant  will  then  move  up  the  mountains,  keep-  - 
ing  the  Indian  monument  to  his  right,  and  will,  if  possible,  arrive  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains  before  daylight,  when  he  will  deploy  his  men 
along  the  top  of  the  ridge  northward,  his  left  resting  near  the  monu- 
ment. At  daylight  he  will  command  a  movement  toward  the  north, 
aiming  to  strike  the  river  near  the  Black  Rocks.  The  lieutenant  will 
see  that  his  men  are  furnished  with  canteens  and  rations  for  three 
days. 

II.  Lieut.  George  D.  French,  taking  with  him  twenty  men  of  Com- 
panies D  and  E,  will  cross  the  river  opposite  Camp  Independence  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d,  and  ascend  the  bluff,  following  up  the  plateau 
toward  Black  Rocks,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant  McKenna 
and  party.  The  lieutenant  will  see  that  his  men  are  furnished  with 
canteens  and  two  days'  rations. 

III.  The  officer  commanding  at  Camp  Independence  will  see  that  his 
men  are  posted  in  such  positions  that  the  movements  of  the  troops  can 
be  observed  when  near  the  bluffs,  that  he  may  send  them  aid  and  have 
their  horses  forwarded  to  them  when  they  may  strike  the  river. 

By  order : 

M.  A.  Mclaughlin, 

Captain,  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers^  Commanding. 
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and  all  its  acts,  and  tending  to  discourage  enlistments,  and  give/aid 
and  comfort  to  rebels.  The  result  was  beneficial,  and  not  long  iince 
I  desired  the  agent  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the/ircu- 
lation  of  those  papers.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  postmaster /f  this 
city  I  hav^  desired  him  to  exclude  from  mail  and  express  fagflities  a 
paper  style^  the  :^rew  York  Weekly  Caucasian,  of  the  same  j^aracter 
as  those  abote  mentioned.  ^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  WE/&HT, 
Brigadier -General,  U,  S,  Army,  Qbmmanding. 


/ 


Special  Orders,  )    "Hdqrs.  Department  of  t^e  Pacific, 

No.  127.  j       \  San  Francisco,  ^L,  May  26,  1863. 

1.  Company  E  (Hillyer's\Fourth  Infantry Calj/ornia  Volunteers,  and 
such  of  the  enlisted  men  an  dJaun dresses  of  th/same  regiment  as  may 
be  at  Benicia  Barracks  will  Be  sent  to  this  ofty  on  Wednesday  night 
preparatory  to  sailing  for  CampNDrum  on  tWfe  steamer  Senator.  The 
quartermaster's  department  will  ftirnish  t\J  necessary  transportation 
from  Benicia  to  San  Pedro,  Cal.     \         / 

2.  Company  K  (Johnson's),  First  Cyajty  California  Volunteers,  will 
be  sent  to  this  city  on  Wednesday  nigM  (27th  instant),  whence  it  will 
proceed  to  Camp  Drum  on  the  s team e/ Senator.  The  quartermaster's 
department  will  furnish  the  necessar/ transportation  from  Stockton  to 
San  Pedro,  Cal.  /  \ 

By  order  of  Brigadier-General  ^ight:        \ 

KIC]5.p.  C.  DEUM, 
Assistani\Adjutant- General, 


San  Francisco,  ka^j  26, 1863. 
Maj.  Thomas  F.  WRianT/ 

Benicia,  Cal. : 

Both  of  the  Fourth  IiijUntry  companies  and  all  the  enlisteXmen  of 
that  regiment  at  Beni(rfa  will  go  down  on  the  Senator  on  ThVsday 
morning.    Have  them  in  readiness  to  come  down  on  Wednesday  nl^ht 

By  order :  X^ 

R.  C.  DRUM,       \ 
Assistant  Adjutant- General.  \ 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  Cal,,  May  26,  1863. 
Col.  Ferris  Forman, 

Fourth  Infty.  Cal.  Vols.,  Comdg.  Dist.  of  Southern  Cal, 

Camp  Brum,  near  New  San  Fedro,  Cal.  : 
Sir:  The  steamer   leaving  this  port  on  the  28th  instant  carries 

re-enforcements  to  Camp  Drum,  consisting  of  Companies  C  and  E,  Fourth 
Infantry,  and  Johnson's  company  of  First  Cavalry.  The  first  two  will 
remain  at  Camp  Drum,  the  latter,  as  soon  as  mounted  and  properly 
equipped,  will  be  sent  under  Major  Bennett  to  or  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Bernardino  j  the  commander  instructed  to  protect  the  Union  element 
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and  silence  those  opposed  to  our  Government.  The  force  operating  in 
the  valley  of  Owen's  Eiver  will  for  the  present,  or  during  the  Indian 
disturbances,  remain  under  the  command  of  Captain  McLaughlin,  Sec- 
ond  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  who  will  report  directly  to  these 
headquarters. 

A^ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  0.  DEUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


IlEADQUARTERg  DISTRICT   OP  ARIZONA, 

Harfs  Mill,  Tex,,  May  26,  186^ 
Chihuahua . 


Dear  Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  fa^r  of  the 
1st  instant.  Your  letters  of  the  3d  and  4th  instant  addreaj^d  to  Gen- 
eral Cdldeton,  with  iuclosures,  have  passed  through  mv^ands,  been 
read,  andOheir  contents  noted.  Both  yourself  and  th^'U.  8.  consul  at 
Monterey  >ave  been  misled  as  to  there  being  any^exan  troops  at 
Fort  DavisX  My  scouts  have  just  returned,  havufg  been  as  far  as 
Comanche  Spting  (Fort  Stockton),  passing  through  Fort  Davis  and 
back  to  Fort  Qutfcinan,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Thevn?ep^ort  the  road  over- 
grown with  weeo^and  that  no  wagons  or  troops  haVe  passed  over  it 
since  a  small  detacJ^mient  of  ours  last  December.  The  battalion  of  300 
or  400  men  is  a  mytOv  and  Skillman  a  crafty/«isseminator  of  reports  to 
perplex  us.  Now,  is  there  as  little  relianceilo  be  placed  upon  the  stories 
of  the  Texans  getting  \upplies  from  Chiiluahua  ?  If  they  are  taking 
any  such,  their  route  miM  strike  the  mo  Grande  below  the  Presidio 
del  Norte,  and  not  touch  \he  old  overland  mail  road  this  side  of  the 
Pecos.  Mr.  Acebo  (perhapsVou  ma^Anowhim)  denies  that  any  trains 
have  gone  from  Chihuahua  ^h  supplies  for  Texas.  After  our  dis- 
appointment at  not  finding  troop^  at  Davis,  Acebo's  story  possesses 
some  semblance  of  being  true.  FSom  the  assurances  from  you  that  the 
Texans  were  receiving  supplies  ^on^hihuahua,  I  expected  confidently 
that  they  were  meditating  ay  advance  in  force  upon  this  section  of 
country.  It  appears  now  tlyrt  this  b^ef  was  groundless.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  yourN^taining  correct  information; 
nevertheless,  I  must  urgy  you  to  continW  your  efforts.  Send  what, 
after  due  consideration^ou  believe  to  be  Ae  truth.  It  is  better  to  err 
upon  the  side  of  precamiou  than  to  ignore  a\reports  and  suffer  a  sur- 
prise. Should  the  mAil  arrive  before  this  opoortunity  closes,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  send  yod  some  late  newspapers.  Onr  cause,  without  any 
striking  events,  is/teadily  progressing.  \ 

1  am,  sir,  with  great  regard,  &c.,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.NR.  WEST, 
Brigadier- Generai)\Gommanding, 


ORDERSy^  HeADQUARTBRS, 

No.  10/  J  Tucson,  Ariz,  Ter,,  May  2\l863. 

Theoindersigned  hereby  assumes  command  ot  this  post.  ^^ 

WM.  FFRENCH,  'v 
Captain^  Mifth  Infantry  Qalif&rma  Volunteer^, 


i 
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"ii^  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco^  June  .9,  1863, 

Brig.  Gen.  L.  Thomas,  t^    r.    .       t.  n 

Adjutant- General  U.  8.  Army,  Washington,  1),  C: 
General  :  The  active  and  energetic  campaigns  which  have  been  made 
against  the  Indians  in  the  Owen's  River  Valley,  Cal.,  ^^^^n  the  Dis- 
trict of  Utah  during  the  past  wmter  and  spring  have  had  the  most 
hannv  results  in  bringing  those  Indians  to  sue  for  peace.  A  very  large 
SS^of  S^  have  been  killed,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  survivors 
have  laid  down  their  arms  and  met  the  commanders  in  those  districts 
in  council.  General  Connor  returned  to  Camp  Douglas,  Salt  Lake,  on 
the  7th  instant,  from  Fort  Bridger,  where  he  had  made  a  treaty  with 
650  Snake  Indians,  who  delivered  to  him  150  stolen  horses. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^i»i(j>  hT 

Brigadier- General,  U,  8.  Army,  Commanding. 
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and  vopy  probably  iu  oomo  of  tho  Portlftiul  paporo.  Mr.  Ilutohino 
cooperated  with  us  after  finding  it  was  useless  to  do  otherwise.  Colonel 
Majiry  intends  leaving  Fort  Lapwai  for  Boi86  to-morrow.  j 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  ^^    tt   tt  a  n^    / 

8u])erinte7ident  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  Territory, 


/ 


Headquarters  Department  or  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  Junej  13,  1863, 

Brig.  Gen.  l}y Thomas,  ^    ^     / 

Adjutaititc  General  U.  8.  Army,  Washington,  I).  C:  / 
General:  i^\liave  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication 
addressed  to  my  headquarters  by  Brig.  Gen.  B.  Alvord,  commanding 
the  District  of  Or^on,  dated  on  the  28th  of  May,  1803,*  with  four  addi- 
tional inclosures,  tti  wit:  (1)  Brigadier- General  Alvord  to  departmeut 
headquarters,  May  \,  1863;*  (2)  Governor  of  Oregon  to  Brigadier- 
General  Alvord,  May\0, 1863  ;*  (3)  Brigadier-Gen/ftral  Alvord's  orders  to 
military  store-keeper.  May  13, 1863;  (4)  Brigadiof  General  Alvord  to  de- 
partment headquartersTS&ay  26  [21  J,*  1863.    As  soon  as  I  was  advised 
that  the  Governor  of  Oregon  had  made  a  remiisition  on  General  Alvord 
for  arms  for  the  Oregon  militia  I  ordered  my  Adjutant- general  to  write  to 
him  on  the  20th  of  May,  anXsubsequentlvi,'  on  the  25th  of  May,  to  tele- 
graph that  arms  could  not  b\supplied  WOregon  militia.    It  appears, 
however,  that  previous   to  tKe  receip/  of  my  instructions.  General 
Alvord,  deeming  that  the  exigencies/of  the  case  demanded  it,  had 
ordered  the  military  store-keepe^  at/the  Vancouver  Arsenal  to  issue 
the  arms.    The  communications  fremi  General  Alvord  will  fully  explain 
the  reasons  for  his  action  in  the  csftie  without  waiting  for  my  decision. 
Under  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Oregon  as  represented  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  General  Alvord,  I  have/not  otdered  the  arms  to  be  returned, 
and  would  most  respectfully  as/  the  aptwoval  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
With  regard  to  General  Alvord's  letter  6^  May  7,  referring  to  the  con- 
versation between  Mr.  May/the  Secretary  of  State,  and  myself,  I  can 
ouly  say  that  Mr.  May  entiifely  misappreheMed  me. 

Very  respectfully,  v6ur  obedient  servant,  ^^rT^rf^rrm 

7  \        G.    WKiijrJdl, 

Wigadier- General,  U.  S\Army,  Commanding, 


Headj^tarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  OaK^  June  13,  1863. 

His  Excellency  /ddison  C.  Gibbs, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  Salem,  Ore§^  : 

Sir  :  Under/the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1«63,  I  have  to 
request  that/o  more  officers  be  appointed  in  the  regiraenl^  of  Oregon 
volunteers  aferving  in  this  department  until  I  shall  inform  Xo^r  Excel- 
lency of  the  necessity.  \      . 

'^Section  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  a  l^giment 
is  reduci^  below  the  minimum  number  allowed  by  law,  no  ofific^  shall 
be  app^ted  in  such  regiments  beyond  those  necessary  for  the  co^and 
of  smm  reduced  number." 

/    Verv  respectfully.  Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 
/^  -^       ^  '  G.  WEIGHT, 

/  Brigadier- General,  U,  S,  Army,  Co7nmanding. 


See  pp.  462, 428,  429,  and  449,  respectively. 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  FranciscOj  June  14j  1863, 

Brig.  Gen.  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  U,  S,  Army,  Washington,  D,  C: 

General:  I  have  to  report  the  departure  from  Camp  Union,  Sacra- 
mento, on  the  10th  instant,  of  two  companies  of  Third  Infantry  Cali- 
fornia Volunteers  and  a  detachment  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Calitornia 
Volunteers  for  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  the  whole  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  B.  Moore,  Third  Infantry.  J  sent  with  this  command  two  brass 
G-pounder  guns,  one  12-pounder  howitzer,  and  one  12-pounder  mountain 
howitzer.  I  inspected  the  command  previous  to  its  marching  and  found 
it  in  admirable  order  and  well  prepared  to  move  rapidly  along  the  over- 
land mail  line  to  its  destination.  The  Indian  hostilities  in  the  Owen's 
Kiver  Valley,  Tulare  County,  Cal.,  have  terminated.  All  the  Indians 
^in  that  quarter— probably  about  1,000—1  have  ordered^taken  to  the 
Tejon  Reservation,  where  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  will  take 

i charge  of  them.  ,      ,       .^.  o^,    ^  •    /-k   ^  j« 

The  company  of  the  Second  Cavalry  lately  with  the  troops  in  Owen's 
River  Valley  has  returned  to  Fort  Churchill,  and  will  immediately  be 
put  on  the  march  for  Salt  Lake.  One  of  the  companies  called  for  from 
Nevada  Territory  is  ready  to  be  mustered  in,  and  will  be  promptly 
advanced  on  the  mail  line.  The  command  for  Fort  Bois6  left  Fort 
Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  on  the  Ist  instant,  under  the  comnaand  of  Maj. 
P.  Lugenbeel,  U.  S.  Army,  proceeding  as  far  as  old  Fort  Walla  Walla 
bv  steam,  which  point  would  be  reached  on  the  3d,  and  thence  by  land 
to  Boise.  The  command  at  Jacksonville,  Oreg.,  is  nearly  ready  to  move, 
under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Drew,  of  the  Oregon  cavalry,  to  establish  a 
post  at  the  Klamath  Lakes.  I  have  ordered  the  post  to  be  built  for 
two  companies  of  cavalry. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^^^^  „^ 

(jr.    WKIijrxll, 

Brigadier-General,  U,  S,  Army,  Commanding, 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon^^. 
Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  June  14,  1863. 

5SISTANT  Adjutant-General,  ^      ^       .       n  f'^ 

'Teadquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

CoLONfei^  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  C.  H.  H^esq.,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Washington 
Territory,  stating  that  a  treaty  was  signed  (I  suppose  on  the  9th  instant) 
with  the  kez  Perc^lMians,  by  which  they  cede,  he  says,  nme-tenths  of 
the  old  reservation,  leavihg^to  the  tribe  the  arable  land^  (about  1,300 
square  miles)  in  the  vicinity ^f  the  Lapwai  Agency.  The  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  military  post  at  Fort  Lapwai  last  October  has  in  a  very 
material  sense  paved  the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  by 
evincing  to  the  Indians  a  determination,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  pro- 
tect thtm  from  aggression.  Confidence  has  been  built  up,  or  rather 
restored.  I  do  not  think  any  treaty  could  have  been  made  with  them 
last  fall.  The  close  contact  with  the  whites,  which  ^st  still  remain, 
will  render  very  difficult  and  onerous  the  protection  ofNthe  tribe  trom 
the  hordes  of  miners  who  will  have  a  right  of  transit  fh«Qugh  their 
country.  This  delicate  duty  will  devolve  on  Maj.  S.  Tru^  iMrst 
Oreeon  Cavalry,  the  new  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Lapwai>\  Ihe 
presence  of  six  companies  of  troops  at  Fort  Lapwai  during  the  coilacil 
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,1'MiLlNT    OF   THE  rACIFIC?, — 

8an  Francisco,  Cal,,  June  24yJ^3, 
i.  Clarence  E.  Bennett,  /-^''^^^ 

First  Cav.  Cal  Vols.,  Comdg.  Camp  Morris,  San  B^niardino,  Cal: 
Sir  :Tl\e  department  commander  has  directed  ip^^'&ers  that  you  will 
proceed  to  and  assume  command  of  Fort  Yumjk-^he  condition  of  the 
command  and  tb«^any  abuses  prevailing  at^ilat  post  makes  it  necessary 
that  you  should  prb^d  to  the  point  d^S^nated  as  soon  as  you  possibly 
can,  consistent  with  thMiest  intere^fctrof  the  service  and  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace  in  the>^ctiptfm  which  you  are  now  serving.  The 
inclosed  papers  will  meas^p«Ny  inform  you  of  the  existing  abuses  at 
Fort  Yuma.    On  the  subf^ct  allmi^d  to,  the  general  desires  you  to  make 


a  thorough  investij 


reporting  your  opinion  to  this  office.    Pre- 


vious to  leavin^^ur  present  command^^oi  will  instruct  your  successor 
in  his  dutie^^and  the  objects  in  view  in  the  e^t^lishment  of  your  camp. 
Shouldy<m  think  Captain  Johnson  unfit  for  s^"i;;^poncible  a  position 
you^jwill  not  hesitate  to  make  your  opinion  kuownfe^he  commanding 
leral. 

Yory  rospootfully^  your  obodiont  oorvant, 

Assistant  Adjutant- Oonci 


Camp  Independence, 
Owen's  River  Valley,  Cal,,  June  J24,  1863, 

Col.  K.  C.  Drum,  U.  S.  Army, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  San  Francisco: 

Colonel:  I  would  most  respectfully  state  that  while  at  Camp  Bab- 
bitt, near  Yisalia,  Cal.,  I  had  frequently  urged  the  officers  there  in 
command  to  represent  to  the  general  commanding  the  department  the 
necessity  of  a  military  force  at  or  near  Fort  Tejon.  Since  my  arrival 
in  Owen's  River  Yalley  I  have  examined  the  matter  more  thoroughly 
and  feel  convinced  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  geographical 
position  and  the  topography  of  the  surrounding  country  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  state  that  it  is  the  key  to  both  Owen's  and  Tulare  Yalley s.  Had 
it  been  so  occupied  last  winter  the  outlaws  and  rebels  would  not  have 
dared  to  congregate  at  Tulare  Lake,  from  whence  they  issued  to  commit 
their  depredations  upon  the  defenseless  Union  citizens  who  inhabit  that 
portion  of  the  country,  for  the  road  through  to  the  south  would  have  been 
shut  up  to  them,  and  had  they  passed  by  Keysville  and  Walker's  Pass 
they  would  have  been  ei  ther  cut  off  or  forced  into  a  pathless  desert.  The 
Indians,  too,  finding  themselves  between  two  fires,  would  not  have  been 
so  apt  to  have  renewed  hostilities*  Forage  and  escorts  could  there  be 
procured  for  trains  passing  from  San  Pedro  to  Stockton,  or  from  San 
Pedro  to  Owen's  Yalley.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  any 
force  from  Little  Lake,  Owen's  Yalley,  to  pass  the  desert  to  Elizabeth 
Lake  without  ample  forage,  as  there  is  nothing  upon  the  route  upon 
which  animals  can  subsist,  and,  being  almost  always  without  barley  in 
Owen's  Yalley,  valuable  trains  might  become  an  easy  prey  to  hostile 
bands  of  Indians  or  to  worse  hordes  of  desperadoes  who  infest  that 
section  of  country.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  suggestions  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  make  will  not  be  looked  upon  by  the  general  command- 
ing the  department  in  the  light  of  one  wishing  to  intrude  upon  his 
precious  time,  or  who,  from  the  many  acts  of  kindness  of  which  he  has 
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been  the  grateful  recipient,  would  arrogate  to  bimself  even  the  tliought 
that  his  opinion  had  any  right  to  any  consideration  outside  of  the  mili- 
tary routine  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 

'^'^^''*'  M.  A.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Captain,  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  Commanding, 


Hbadquadtbdo  DioTitio^  -e¥  Utah,       / 
Great  Salt  Lalce  City,  Utah  Ter,,  June  24, 1863i 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  0.  Drum,  .  /' 

\      Assistant  Adjutant- General,  U.  S.  Army,  San  Francisco,  (ML: 

C<)LONEl:    In  view  of  the  isolated  condition  of  this  district  and 
the  tardiness  with  which  re-enforcements  reach  me,  considering  the 
advarSe  already  made  in  the  season  during  which  it  is  possible  for 
troops  t\  reach  these  headquarters,  I  deem  it  my  duty  lio  longer  to 
delay  printing  most  respectfully  the  following  statements  for  the 
informatiori^f  the  President  of  the  United  States,  through  the  com- 
manding general,  relative  to  affairs  in   this   Territory.    In  former 
communicatiotfB  the  construction  of  Utah  societ/  and  its  peculiar 
polity,  partakin\of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  ^fld  patriarchal  gov- 
ernments and  theVorst  features  of  a  fanatical  andfunlimited  despotism, 
have  perhaps  been  Efficiently  set  forth.    I  ma^e  permitted,  however, 
to  add  that  the  authotity  of  the  Church  is  here^ecognized  as  supreme- 
above  and  beyond  conS^tutions,  laws,  or  reg^flations  of  the  civil  author- 
ities.   Not  merely  is  the  \hurch  government  here,  as  compared  with  the 
civil,  a  wheel  within  a\heel,  subordindte  to  the  right  powers  of 
the  President  and  Congress,  but  in  its/practical  workings  is  superior 
to  and  transcends  all  authoriW  emanating  from  whatever  source.     The 
world  has  never  seen  a  despotism  sb  complete,  so  limitless,  so  tran- 
scendent, controlling  not  alone  tV  ^tward  and  internal  civil  polity  of 
the  Territory,  but  entering  into  ajXthe  details  of  everyday  life  and  the 
minutise  of  the  domestic  economy  oKf  ach  individual,  as  is  exhibited  m 
the  construction  of  the  Morm6n  Church.    Of  that  church  Brigham 
Young  is  the  acknowledged  iiead  andyecognized  despot.    Upon  his 
will  alone  depend  as  well/he  acts  of\ublic  officials  as  the  course, 
temper,  and  feeling  of  the/humblest  memW  of  his  flock.    Fanaticism 
can  go  no  further  than  itAas  in  this  case,  ahd  from  one  end  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to  the  other  the  yfll  of  Brigham  Youngvis  supreme,  made  known 
and  manifested  throng  his  apostles,  bishopsVnd  subordinates  resi- 
dent in  towns,  villag^,  wards,  and  hamlets.     Whether  in  all  instances 
this  tremendous  ajrthority  is  upheld  by  a  specie^f  devout  religious 
fanaticism  or  enticed  by  fear  in  many— the  majoV^ty  of— cases  upon 
those  who  would^therwise  break  from  their  thraldom>^  is  unnecessary 
now  to  expres^an  opinion,  but  that  it  exists  cannot  beNdoubted  and  is 
not  denied.  /Che  consequence  is  that  the  rightful  aulihority  of  the 
United  Sta^s  is  exercised  only  by  sufferance,  and  peace  ^id  a  doubt- 
ful quiet  Maintained  only  upon  the  slender  thread  of  one  mWs  will  or 
whim.    Vcannot  but  recognize  the  glaring  fact  that  in  dealing^ ith  this 
people  in  the  most  trivial,  as  in  the  most  momentous  matters,  ram  but 
dealing  with  their  supreme  monarch;  that  it  is  in  his  power  dtany 
timei^to  lay  an  embargo  upon  his  entire  people  against  the  sale  ot 
an/article  of  sustenance  or  use  to  my  command;  that  no  act,  woM 
deed  uf  'dn;/  Qentile  escapes  hia  car,  through  the  medium  ^ -al 
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Camp  Independence, 
Owen's  River  Valley,  July  22^  1863, 
Col.  E.  C.  Drum,  U.  S.  Army, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  8an  Francisco,  CaL: 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  upon  the  evening  of  July 
10,  1863,  I  had  the  Indians  assembled  upon  the  camp  parade  ground, 
where,  as  they  passed  by  file,  they  were  counted  and  found  to  number 
998.     Many  more  came  in  afterward,  who  must  have  increased  the 
number  to    considerably  over  1,000.    I  then  caused  them  all  to  be 
seated  except  the  chiefs,  whom  I  called  to  the  center  of  the  parade 
ground,  and  there  announced  through  the  interpreter,  Jos6  Chico,  the 
orders  with  regard  to  their  removal.    I  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
have  the  troops  so  stationed  that  their  presence  did  not  excite  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Indians,  and  yet  at  the  time  I  made  the  announcement 
they  were  completely  surrounded.    Seeing  that  there  was  no  avenue  of 
escape  they  quietly  submitted,  Captain  George  remarking,  '^American 
capitan  sabe  mucho,  Indian  poco."    The  acting  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence  furnished  them  with  rations  until  the  31st  of  July.    During  the 
night  the  troops  slept  upon  their  arms  on  the  parade  ground,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  escape.    The  night  passed  off 
quietly,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  rations  and  as  many  of 
the  women  and  children  as  could  be  were  placed  in  the  wagons,  and 
the  whole,  guarded  by  about  seventy  men,  composed  of  detachments  of 
Companies  G  and  E,  left  Camp  Independence.    The  weather  being 
very  hot,  the  Indians  making  an  unwilling  march,  and  with  so  little 
transportation,    the    sufferings    upon    the    route    were    intense.    At 
Walker's  Pass  I  found  that  the  water  was  insufficient  for  the  troops,  . 
Indians,  and  animals,  and  fearing  to  meet  another  train  at  Desert 
Springs,  I  made  a  night  march  through  the  pass  across  the  summit,  and 
followed  down  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kern  Kiver  till  its  junction  with 
the  North  Fork,  with  the  intention  of  passing  through  Walker's  Basin. 
Along  this  whole  route  good  water  and  grass  are  found,  which  well 
compensates  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  road.    Fearing  that 
forage  from  San  Pedro  would  not  arrive  in  time,  I  had  caused  forage 
to  be  gathered  at  Walker's  Pass,  and  as  the  train  passed  down  Kern 
Kiver  Valley  sufficient  was  collected  to  furnish  them  through  to  the  res- 
ervation.   I  am  satisfied  that  had  I  crossed  the  desert  many  lives  would 
have  been  lost  from  want  of  water,  and  that  great  suffering  at  least 
has  been  avoided  by  the  route  through  Walker's  Basin.    On  the 
evening  of  July  17,  while  encamped  at  Hot  Springs  Valley,  three  miles 
from  Keysville,  on  the  left  bank  of  Kern  Kiver,  I  had  the  honor  to 
receive  your  letter  of  instructions,  dated  July  9, 1863,  relative  to  the 
removal  of  the  troops  from  Camp  Independence,  and  also  Special 
Orders,  No.  162,  relative  to  the  abandonment  of  Camp  Independence. 
On  the  morning  of  July  18  I  placed  Captain  Noble  in  command  of  the 
expedition,  and,  accompanied  by  Captain  Kopes  and  one  man,  started 
back  to  Camp  Independence,  where  I  arrived  on  the  21st  of  July;  dis- 
tance, supposed,  about  150  miles.    Captain  Noble,  after  having  deliv- 
ered the  Indians  over  to  the  Indian  superintendent,  will  go  on  to  Fort 
Tejon  with  the  detachment  belonging  to  his  company.    The  train  will 
return,  via  Kern  Kiver,  escorted  by  the  detachment  of  Company  G, 
which  is  ordered  to  encamp  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kelsey  Cafion, 
on  the  South  Fork  of  Kern  Kiver.    Mr.  Banning's  teams  are  en  route 
to  this  camp  with  barley,  which  I  have  ordered  to  be  distributed  along 
the  route.    I  intend  to  employ  these  teams  on  their  return  trip  to  carry 
what  loads  they  can  to  Tejon,  and  hope  that  with  these  (Banning's) 
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teams  and  the  Government  teams  to  be  able  to  furnish  sufficient  trans- 
portation for  all  movable  property  at  this  camp,  and  to  distribute  it  at 
the  same  time  where  It  may  be  needed. 

Hoping'  that  my  course  may  meet  with  your  approval,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  A.  McLALGHLlJN, 

Captain  Company  D,  Second  Cavalry  California  Vols,,  Comdg. 


IlEADQUADGDEItD  HUMDOLDT   MILITARY  DlSTRUII, 

Fort  Humboldt,  July  22,  td63. 

uieut.  Col.  Richard  C.  Drum,  / 

Asst  Adjt,  Gen.,  Department  of  the  Pacific,  San  Franpisco  : 
v.<LONEL ;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  fo^^^our  consid- 
erati&i :  This  post  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  Compgfny  I,  Second 
Infantfv  California  Volunteers,  Captain  Theller  comm^ndmg.    This  is 
probablXwell  for  the  present,  as  the  company  is  un^  good  discipline 
and  the  o&cers  familiar  with  post  routine.    It  is  desirable,  however, 
that  it  shouKi  be  determined  whether  this  compan/is  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  tini^j  or  soon  to  leave  the  district,    "^he  latter  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  %he  company  officers,  consequent^  a  state  of  preparation 
is  constantly  kem  up  in  anticipation  of  an  ord^'r  to  that  effect.    I  deem 
it  my  duty,  sir,  to^epresent  in  the  strongest  manner  possible  that  the 
military  forces  at  i^sent  in  the  military  district  should  not  be  further 
reduced,  but  rather  >dded  to.    The  Indians  are  continuing  their  war- 
like demonstrations.    T^ere  has  never  been  a  time  since  this  portion  of 
California  was  first  settftd  by  white  men  that  the  savages  have  been  so 
bold  and  defiant.    The  daises  of  this  undoubtedly  are  that  they  are 
'  now  better  armed  and  suppHf  d  with  ammunition  than  ever  before,  more 
experienced,  have  met  with  sSme  success  in  their  predatory  excursions, 
and  have  not  always  been  worked  in  contact  with  armed  parties  sent 
for  their  chastisement.    The  reStot  departure  of  several  companies  of 
troops  have  no  doubt  inspired  the\with  momentary  audacity.    Camps 
Lincoln,  Bragg,  and  Wright  are  g\risoned  by  companies  of  the  Sec- 
ond  Infantry  California  VolunteersX  Of  the  necessity  of  a  nailitary 
force  at  Camp  Bragg  and  Camp  WfHjht  I  am  not  sufficiently  well 
informed  to  advise,  but  the  presence  of  aJfcJeast  one  company  is  required 
at  Camp  Lincoln,  and  cannot  with  safety  De  dispensed  with  at  Present. 
Fort  Gaston  and  Camp  Baker  are  occupieCK^y  Companies  B  and  A  ot 
the  Mountaineer  Battalion,  California  Yolunfi^rs,  respectively.    Com- 
pany C  is  at  Camp  Curtis,  from  which  is  fihmished  our  escort  tri- 
monthly  to  Fort  Gaston.    There  are  forty-five\enlisted  men  in  this 
company,  and  since  its  arrival  has  been  on  active  Vd  arduous  service. 
The  captain  and  first  lieutenant  are  still  endeavoriflc,  to  recruit.    They 
will  not  join  their  company  until  they  raise  recruit^sto  the  minimum 
number  at  least.    The  second  lieutenant  is  performi^good  service, 
though  not  mustered  in.    He  is  an  energetic  man,  and  ^ves  promise 
of  being  a  good  officer.    I  respectfully  ask  that  Captain\Fleraing  bo 
authorized  to  muster  him  into  service,  that  he  maybe  with  a^dlawftilly 
control  his  men.    It  has  not  been  possible  up  to  this  time  to  H^ve  these 
recruits  instructed  in  the  school  of  the  soldier.    For  Company  :^,  there 
are  forty-four  men  enlisted.    They  are  at  this  post  receivmgXdaily 
instructions.    Without  exception  they  evince  a  spirit  of  subordination 
and  a  desire  to  be  informed  of  their  duty  as  soldiers  highly  creditajjfe 
to  them.    The  oamo  moy  bo  truly  paid  of  all  the  rooruitB  raised  tor  thX^^ 
battalion. 


^ 


z^^ 


Headquaeters  Department  of  the  Pacific 

A  ^  '^***  Francisco,  Auaust  20   if<a^ 

Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  ^»'/»»t  ^c,  isbj. 

Washington,  D.  C. :  ' 

.^^^  •;  I  ^^7®  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  communication  addressed 

m^r  ft  wn,  ^^•'f"''"«y  J'^'^ef.  D-  Doty,  Governor  of  the  Terr  tory  of 
Utah  It  will  doubtless  be  gratifying  to  the  General-in-Chief  and  War 
Department  to  learn  that  the  Indian  diflaculties  in  the  Territory  have 
been  brought  at  last  to  a  happy  termination,  and  that  a  g"od  LC 
exists  between  the  troops  and  inhabitants,  promising  peace  and  JuTet 
m  the  country.  In  my  communication  addressed  to  you  on  the  31st 
of  July  I  advised  you  that  I  had  under  consideration  the  propriety 
of  removing  the  troops  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  Laki 
City  to  the  old  position  of  Fort  Crittenden,  but  previous  to  the  receipt 

?L*\^.  P*'^^™?.'  '  'f*^""  V""^  determined  to  maintain  our  present  sta 
tion  at  Camp  Douglas.    Two  full  companies  of  Nevada  Territory  cav- 

The  condition  of  affairs  m  Cahfornia  remains  unchanged.  The  near 
approach  of  the  general  election  for  State  and  Federal  officers  creates 

«^1' f^''*rK°*  '"  *^^  P'^''""  "■"«^'  ^^*  ^^  apprehensions  of  any 
serious  disturbances  are  entertained.  The  election  is  a  very  important 
one  as  It  hxes  the  status  of  the  State  for  the  next  four  years.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  Union  party  will  carry  the  State  by  an  overwhelming 
™/J?"tj-    The  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Southern  District 

000  m. number)  from 


5-F 


of  Calitbrnia  having  removed  all  the  Indians  a 

Owen's  River  Yalley  to  the  rese 

'ir/sv.4-    T«> .;  ^».        T    U- '      1     ± 


ervation  near 


Fort  Tejon.  I  have  reoccupied  that  post  with  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  .    .   .  .  G. Wright,  Brigadier- 
General,  U.S.Arry,  Com^- 


^?3l 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

>San  Francisco^  Cal,^  June  6,  1863. 
Capt.  M.  A.  McLAuaHLiN, 

Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers^ 

Comdg,  Camp  Independence,  Owen's  River  Yalley,  Cal.  : 

Sir:  The  department  commander  has  read  with  interest  and  satis- 
faction your  report  of  operations  in  the  Owen's  Eiver  Yalley,  and  desires 
me  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  good 
conduct  displayed  by  yourself  and  your  command  throughout  the 
whole  campaign.  Mr.  Wentworth,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for 
the  southern  district,  has  been  requested  to  make  immediate  provision 
for  the  Indians  who  have  come  in,  and  if  possible  locate  them  where 
there  will  be  few  inducements  to  meddle  with  the  whites. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  PEUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


m 


tPn^thatTinvour  judgment,  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Gamp 
SSLswoud  produce  In  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Mormons  that 

STr^S Tal  in  consequen^ce  9^  di-Pf  «Jf ^-^^tSTtre^Got 
in  rommand  or  in  any  manner  injurious  to  the  interests  oi  ine  vruv 
eram^nT  S  will  retain  Camp  Douglas  as  your  principal  station.  Be^ 
?wTnTthat  if  U  be  well  to  reoccupy  Camp  Crittenden  now  or  at 
rif nr^  la V  tJ^e  general  desires  you  to  ascertain  at  what  price  it 
rarbe^'ur'b^^^^^^  sum  askid  is  small  you  can  purchase  and 

us^  itl\>r  such  purposes  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Kespectfully,  your  obedient  servant,    ^       r.  C.  DRUM, 

\  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


^ 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 

^ort  Vf^couver^  Wash,  Ter.,  August  19,  18bd. 
recruirs  (now neariy  luii;.  itusl  f^i^iiu  x  leA^^ivuvi  ^  _  _.  ..^.^  -^.-..^Yx 
ant  Hand,  dated  JacksonsviUe,  June  2,  1863,  stating  that  on  the  3d  he 
will  start  from  Camp  Baker  with  his  men  for  Fort  Vancouver,  in 
accordance  with  my  order  of  the  25th  ultimo.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
countermand  that  order,  as  he  is  now  doubtless  on  his  way.  Had  i 
received  General  Wright's  telegram  in  time,  I  would  have  suspended 
the  order  until  I  could  confer  fully  with  him.  If  you  think  best  you  can 
send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  C^eneral  Wright.  ' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ADDISON  O.  GIBBS, 

Governor  of  Oregon. 


Camp  Douglas,  June  7, 1863^8  p.  m. 


Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Drum: 


Just  returned  from  Bridger.    Made  treaty  with  650  Snake  Indians. 

They  delivered  150  stolen  horses  to  me.       /  ^^^txt^i, 

•^  P.  E.  CONNOR, 

/  Brigadier- General. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

-   y        8an  Francisco,  June  8,  1863. 

Brig.  Gen.  L.  Thomas,  ^>      „,    , .    ,       ^^ 

Adjutant- Geyieral  U.  8.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C: 
General  :  Under  the  requirements  of  General  Orders,  No.  86,  of  April 
2  from  the  War  Department,  I  have  sent  instructions  to  the  regimental 
commanders  in  this  department  to  forward  to  my  headquarters  copies 
of  their  latest  regimental  returns;  and  hereafter  to  send  to  department 
headquarters  copies  at  the  same  time  such  returns  are  sent  to  your 
oftice.  When  the  returns  are  received,  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  make 
the  required  consolidation.  It  is  probable  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
infantry  regiments  are  now  reduced  below  the  minimum,  and  some  ot 
them  to  one-half  the  maximum  number  prescribed  by  law.    It  will  be 

dunt*^^^  ^Q"-iTYiftTif«  wftrft  called  out  the 


\ 


^■3j 


■%   L\3 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

Ban  Francisco,  CaL,  September  9,  1863, 
Lieut.  Col.  William  Jones, 

Second  Cavalry  California   Volunteers, 

Commanding  Camp  Babbitt,  near  Visalia,  Cal,  : 

Sir;  Kepresentation  has  been  made  that  the  Indians  in  or  near 
Owen's  Eiver  Valley  have  again  attacked  the  various  mining  and  agri- 
cultural settlements.  Should  these  statements  prove  true,  the  general 
commanding  desires  you  to  make  such  disposition  of  the  force  under 
your  command  as  will  secure  protection  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  settlers.  You  will  confer  with  Captain  McLaughlin,  command- 
ing at  Fort  Tejon,  on  this  subject,  and  request  his  co-operation  should 
you  deem  it  necessary. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  DEUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


^% 
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IlEADQUABTBnS  DISTRICT   OF  ARIZONA, 

Ilarfe  Mill^  Tmi^  %^opUmhor  11,  1863, 
Mr.  Reuben  W.  Creel, 
\  Chihuahua:  y 

Dear  Sir  :  This  section  of  country  has  always  been  prolific  of  rumors. 
Now  we  have  one  that  a  band  of  guerrillas  under  Baylor  will  pay  us  a 
visit  eve  long.  With  you,  I  doubt  any  organized  movement  will  be 
made  apf^inst  us  in  force,  but  the  desperate  state  of  affairs  in  Texas 
may  prompt  such  a  party  as  is  now  rumored  to  try  a  stealing  raid  out 
of  sheer  necessity  for  existence.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  be  on  the 
alert  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonio.  I  send  you  the  only  late  news- 
paper I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  The  fall  of  Charleston  at  an  early  day 
is  confidently  looked  for.  Our  relations  with  France  appear  critical. 
I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  WEST, 
Brigadier-  General,  Commanding. 

/ 


/ 


Headquarters  District  of  Arizona, 

Barth  Mill,  Tex.,  September  11,  1863. 


\ 


Capt.  A.  H.  French, 

First  Cavalry  California  Vols,,  Comdg.  Camp  on  the  Miemhres: 

Captain  :  The  greatest  watclifulness  is  required  on  your  part  to  pro- 
tect your  camp  against  surprise.  The  Nav^o  Indians,  are  reported 
as  being  driven  south  by  Colonel-  Carson's  active  operations.  These 
Indians  sometimes  make  night  attacks.  Be  on  your  guard  against 
this,  and  keep  your  men  and  animals^  close  to  camp  during  the  day.  I 
have  received  your  private  letter  of  tli^  7th  instant.  For  the  informa- 
tion contained  therein  please  accept  my^^hanks. 

I  am,  captain,  very  respectfully,  ydur  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  WEST, 
/'  Brif/adier -General J  Commanding. 

■     \ 

Headquarters  Distric\of  Arizona, 

Barfs  Mill,  Tex.,  September  11,  1863. 
Capt.  T.  T.  TiiXBALL,  \ 

Fifth  Zdfantry  California  Volunteers,  Comdg.  Foxt  Bowie  : 

Captain:  The  gay ajo  Indians  are  reported  as  comih^  in  our  direc- 
tion, being  driven  south  by  the  active  operations  of  Colonel  Carson  in 
their  own  country.  It  behooves  you  to  be  on  the  alert,' ^particularly 
against  a  night  attack,  which  these  Indians  sometimes  "make.  Be 
cautious  about  making  the  movement  suggested  in  my  letter  xo  you  of 
the  9tli  instant  toward  the  rancheria  north  of  your  post.  \ 

/     I  am,  captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,    \ 
'^  J.  R.  WEST, 

Brigadier-  Gciieyal,  Commanding. 


\ 


Camp  Babbitt, 
Visalia,  Cal.,  September  13, 1863, 
Col.  R.  C.  Drum, 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Dept.  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  9th  in  reference  to  reported  attacks  of  Indians  upon  the 


-^ 
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>  miiiin<»'  aud  agricultural  settlements  in  or  near  Owen's  River  Valley.  I 
have  had  no  information  in  regard  to  the  matter,  only  what  was  obtained 
through  San  Francisco  papers.  Lieutenant  Barker  arrived  at  this 
camp  from  Fort  Tejon  last  evening.  There  had  no  information  reached 
that  post  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  in  regard  to  Indian  hostilities. 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  injudicious  in  a  military  point  of  view 
to  abandon  Camp  Independence  before  the  coming  spring,  when  it  could 
be  done  with  safety  to  the  miner  and  settler.  The  presence  of  troops 
at  this  post  would  induce  settlers  to  that  valley  who  will  not  go  on 
account  of  military  protection  being  withdrawn,  which  in  a  few  months 
I  would  suggest,  should  the  rumor  of  hostilities  prove  true,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  that  Camp  Independence  should  be  reoccupied  by 
Company  G,  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers.  I  will  give  all  the 
information  possible  and  communicate  it  to  you  as  early  as  possible. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  WM.  JONES, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Second  Cavalry  California  Vols.,  Comdg.  Camp. 


Heai>quarters, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  Ter,,  8^ptmrber-:tt-'lS&3. 

Capt.  J.  F.  Bennett, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Harfs  Mill,  Tex.: 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  at  Tucson  on  the  6th 
instant,  and  that  I  assumed  command  on  the  7th.     Of  the  condition  of 
aft'airs  at  the  post  the  general  commanding  the  district  is  already  well 
aware,  and  Captain  Enos,  assistant  quartermaster,  will  be/enabled  to 
give  him  a  more  correct  idea  than  could  well  be  conveyied  by  letter. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  funds  and  taking  up  of  the  certified  accounts 
the  feeling  is  much  better,  and  I  have  strong  hopes  that  but  little  diffi- 
culty will  hereafter  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the-iiecessary  supplies 
for  which  we  are  dependent  upon  the  surrounding  country.    That 
which  gives  me  most  concern  at  the  present  tim^is  the  weakness  of  my 
force.    A  reference  to  the  consolidated  morn^lig  report  which  accom- 
panies this  will  show  that  I  can  muster  bu|^ forty-eight  enlisted  men  for 
duty.    This  I  consider  inadequate  for  the  duties  I  am  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  they  will  for  a  time  be  red-dced  to  a  much  smaller  number, 
as  I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  at  least  fifteen  men  with  me  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  general  commanding  in  his  communication  of 
the  1st  instant.    I  therefore  most  respectfully  request  that  a  company 
of  cavalry  be  ordered  to  be  stationed  ^re.    I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  if  the  companies  now  being  raised  in  California  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  Fitst  California  Cavalry  are  to  pass  through 
Tucson,  that  authority  may  be  given  me  to  stop  one  of  the  companies 
for  duty  in  this  country.    This  arrangement  w6uld  save  the  expense  of 
sending  a  company  from  the  Eio  Grande.     I  shall  proceed  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  general  commanding  contained  in  his  letter  of 
the  1st  instant  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  travel.     Since  m^  arrival  at  Tuc- 
son I  have  b(^n  severely  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  accgmpanied  with 
a  remitting  fever,  which  has  prevented  me  from  giving  t^at  attention 
to  the  aftairs  of  the  post  which  I  desire,  and  will,  I  trust,  ptn^ve  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  whatever  may  appear  neglectful  in  this  commt^lication. 
y  I  remain,  captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servatiL 

Lieutenant' Goienelr  Fifth  Infantry  Califorma  Voltf.,-Gomdff, 
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tlm-Indiang. — Timber  convement  for  iinttiTig- wifrire^ajr  indispeTTBuble 
consideration.  If  by  any  accident  this  letter  gets  to  you  too  late,  after 
you  have  made  a  commencement  at  Rock  Creek,  you  will  make  no 
change.    In  whatever  place  you  establish  yourself  you  will  call  it  Camp 

Watson.  ^"'-"~'-— 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
_J^-^  J.  W.  HOPKINS, 

-r^^^^irgf  TAeuUnanfj  JPimt-  OrB^a^tL.  Cai)alry^  AoUj.  Asst,  Adjt,  Gen,^ 


Bbwd  Oity,  September  25^  1864, 
Major-General  McDowell  : 

Eespected  Sir:  The  petition  accompanying  this  letter  was  placed 
in  my  hands  to  be  forwarded  to  you.  From  my  personal  observation, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  dangers  set  forth  in  the  petition  are  not  imagi- 
nary. Conversations  with  the  friendly  Indians  have  elicited  facts  which 
go  to  prove  that  oflers  have  been  made  and  inducements  have  been 
held  out  to  them  by  the  Pah-II±fis  and  other  tribes  to  the  east  of  our 
Inyo  range.  Their  plan  appears  to  be  to  wait  for  a  while  until  the  valley 
becomes  comparatively  depopulated,  then  join  tribes  and  make  the  raid 
of  the  valley,  which  they  can  easily  do,  knowing  our  weakness  and 
their  own  strength. 

In  haste,  yours,  respectfully,  ^   ^   bLANOHAED. 

[Inolosure.] 

Major-General  McDowell, 

Commander  o/  the  Forces  of  California: 
Honored  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Bend  City,  Owen's 
River  Valley,  would  respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing petition,  together  with  the  facts  moving  us  thereunto.    The  dis- 
covery of  the  precious  metals,  as  also  the  agricultural  and  grazing  lands 
of  this  valley,  some  three  years  since,  brought  here  the  American  to 
develop  the  country  and  add  to  the  name  and  wealth  of  California. 
That  development  so  much  desired  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Indians  of  this  region.    Not  quite  a  year  since  they 
began  and  waged  an  unprovoked  warfare  upon  us,  which  cost  us  some 
valuable  lives  and  our  State  a  sum  by  no  means  small  in  the  infliction 
of  a  chastisement  and  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  our  Indians,  most  ot 
whom  have  since  returned.    The  great  influx  of  population  last  spring 
gave  us  a  force  that  warranted  our  safety  and  justified  the  Government 
in  removing  our  soldiers,  but  capital  having  been  wanting  to  give 
employment  to  our  population,  they  have  been  compelled  to  leave,  until 
our  force  is  wholly  inadequate  for  self-defense.    Among  those  who 
remain  are  some  thirty  families,  whose  means  and  interests  render  it 
most  difficult  for  them  to  get  away.    It  is  for  these  and  for  those  who 
are  laboring  in  our  mines  that  we  are  constrained  to  ask  protection  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government.    The  conduct  of  our  Indians  has  been 
such  as  to  force  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  your  petitioners  that  the 
Ojven^  RiverJiLdians,  assisted  by  the  fah-Utes,  intend  a  war  upon  us 
during  the  coming  winter.   It  is  to  prevent  this  war,  save  our  lives  and 
property,  that  we  most  earnestly  petition  you  to  station  a  company  ot 
soldiers  among  us  for  the  coming  winter  and  spring.    We  believe  one 
company  of  cavalry  would  be  a  sufficient  force  to  co-operate  with  our 
citizens  to  prevent  them  from  driving  oft'  oar  vast  herds  or  murdering 
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our  citizens.  Without  them  we  have  abundant  reason  to  fear  horrid 
consequences.  The  grounds  of  our  apprehensions  are  their  impudent 
actions,  the  general  tenor  of  their  conversation,  their  efforts  to  obtain 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  their  general  movements,  together  with  what 
persons  tell  us  of  their  designs,  to  whom  years  of  acquaintance  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  language  gives  them  good  opportunity  to  know.  It 
is,  then,  from  these  considerations  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences named,  and  a  total  abandonment  of  the  valley,  that  we,  your 
petitioners,  ask  aid  of  our  respected  authorities;  and  for  the  same  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

THOS.  MAHONY, 
JOHN  B.  HUGHES, 
P.  B.  TEIPP, 

[And  21  others.] 


Cardon  City,  September  Q6^  1S64, 

[ajor  MoDiiKMlT, 

Fort  Churchill: 

E^eived  this  p.  m.  telegram  from  General  Wright  as  foUoT;^ 

J.  W.  N^E  (for  Major  McDermit) : 

Send  cavalry  force  to  Virginia  City,  as  requested  by  the  Governor 

^  G.  WklGHT, 

rig  adier- General. 

J.  W.  KYE. 


Headquarters  Department/of  the  Pacific, 

\  San  FranMsco^  September  26^  1364. 

Hon.  William  Pitt  Fe^sendei^^  / 

Secretary  of  the  Treaty,  Washington,  D.  0.  ; 

In  view  of  the  approaching  Hjectioj>(  which  is  to  be  unusually  excit- 
ing in  this  department,  it  is  mi^h  ik)  be  desired  that  if  possible  no 
additional  disturbing  cause  shouJ!B(  be  allowed  to  exist,  and  as  the 
stoppage  of  the  mint  in  this  mining  community,  which  I  am  informed 
is  about  to  take  place,  will  exas|^erate  klarge  interest  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  venture  to  ask  your  attentiorbgfco  the  subject  for  such  action 
as  may  be  in  your  power  to  jremedy  the  efieting  difficulty  in  that  insti- 
tution and  if  possible  during  the  present  m^th. 

iRYii^  Mcdowell, 

Major-  General. 


Statk  OF  California,  Executive  De^rtment, 
/  Sacramento,  SepwH^er  26,  1864. 

Maj.  Gen.  IrviN  McDowell, 

Commq^nding  Department  of  the  Pacific: 

General:  I  am  informed  that  the  troops  at  Fort  Euby  (X portion  of 
Third  Infantry  California  Volunteers)  have  not  moved  as  yftt  toward 
Salt  Lake.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  correctness  of  which  you  ckn  ascer- 
tain V^  telegraph,  I  would  suggest  and  urge  that,  instead  of  tho^  men 
beipg  marched  250  miles  away  from  home  in  order  to  reach  heaa>auar- 
tez's  to  be  discharged,  that  you  give  instructions  to  the  post  commaMer 
aftiFort  Bub}'  tu  iutciin  them  at  thato  point  imtil  llieii  tiimo  0Apln(u, 
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Brigadier-General  Connor, 

Salt  Lake  City: 
Order  not  intended  to  transfer  troops  or  change  commands,  except 
wliere  parts  of  different  commands  act  together,  when  ranking  officer 
takes  general  command  temporarily,  as  provided  in  Army  Kegulations. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Major-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


/ 


\ 


Headquarters  District  of  Hui^boldt, 

Fort  Huinboldt,  Cai.,  October  18,  1864. 

Lient.  Col.  R.  C.  Drum,  U.  S.  Army,  ^  ,     ^    _     ^      ^        .        ^  , 
Asst,  Adjt.  Gen.,  Hdqrs.  Bept.  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Sir  •  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  Department 
Orders,  No.  204,  Company  C,  of  the  Second  Infantry  California  Volun- 
teers, and  Companies  E  and  G,  Sixth  Infantry  California  Volunteers, 
are  embarked  on  the  steamer  Panama  for  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
and  Benicia  Barracks.    It  is  supposed  that  Company  D,  of  the  Second, 
will  also  embark  at  Mendocino.    As  the  above  companies  are  as  many 
as  can  be  transported  by  the  Panama  at  one  trip  with  anything  like 
comfort,  and  as  the  departure  of  so  many  troops  from  this  district  at 
one  time  leaves  me  without  an  available  force  at  this  post,  I  have 
detained  Company  C,  Sixth  Infautry  California  Volunteers,  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  department  commander  may  be  known.    As  the  several 
companies  of  the  Battalion  Mountaineers,  California  Volunteers,  are  dis- 
persed on  different  service,  it  has  been  impossible  to  concentrate  them 
at  all  the  points  which  the  public  service  requires  to  be  occupied. 
With  every  desire  to  forward  the  intention  of  the  general  commanding 
to  concentrate  a  force  near  San  Francisco,  I  still  feel  it  my  duty  to 
respectfully,  but  earnestly,  urge  that  one  company  of  mftiiitry  remain 
in  this  miUtary  district  in  addition  to  the  Battalion  Mountaineers,  Cali- 
fornia Volunteers,  and  Company  F,  Second  Infantry  California  \  olun- 
teers.    Should  this  request  be  granted,  Company  A,  Battalion  JNative 
California  Volunteers,  could  be  spared  from  the  district,  but  except  tor 
escort  service  the  cavalry  company  is  no  material  increase  to  the  force 
under  my  command.  ^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^       ^  ^'  S.  G.  WHIPPLE, 

Lieut.  Col.  First  Battalion  Mountaineers,  California  Vols., 

Commandinff  Humboldt  Military  Bistrict. 

\ 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  October  18,  1864. 

His  ExcelWcy  A.  C.  Gibbs, 

Govornor  of  Oregon,  Salem,  Greg. : 
Governor:  I  feel  that  it  is  very  important  for  the  public  service,  as 
I  have  cpntinuaily  represented  to  you  for  a  long  time,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of/Oregon  should  pass  a  law  giving  bounty  to  volunteers.  Every 
StateAas  passed  such  law.  The  inadequacy  of  the  pay  is  especially 
evid^it  on  this  coast,  where  the  depreciation  of  legal-tender  notes  is  so 
discouraging  to  volunteering.    I  fear  that  with  all  the  bounties  offered 
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fp,w  vnlnnteers  will  be  obtained.  ThiiH  the  Sta^e  woulil  liavc  little  Hk^- 
libood  of  having  any  very  large  amount  to  raise.  1  should  regret  tftue 
Legislature  should  adjourn  without  sucli  action.  For  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  against  the  Indians  it  is  necessary  that  thepjpcSent  military 
force  in  the  District  of  Oregon  should  be  maintainedr'l  have  been  com- 
pelled to  reduce  Forts  Colville  and  Lapwai  to  ou«^.ompany  each,  which 
is  too  small  a  force.  The  First  Oregon  Cayakf  has  performed  the  past 
summer  efficient  and  admirable  service  iu  that  part  of  Oregon  south  of 
the  Columbia  Eiver  and  east  of  the  Qascade  Mountains.  Traversed  in 
every  direction  by  thousands  of  miners  last  summer,  the  presence  and 
activity  of  the  troops  in  that  region  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  protecting  the  road  against  the  Snake  Indians.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances to  keep  even  this  small  force  in  existence,  AvhicU  is  really 
inadequate  to  the  service,  1  do  not  see  how  the  imposition  of  the  draft 
can  be  avoid<*d.  I  wrote  to  that  effect  on  the  11th  of  July  to  my  superiors 
in  coiuMttind,  and  see  no  reason  now  to  alter  my  judgment  in  the  case. 
ljdC)ubt  not  a  call  will  soon  be  made  upon  your  State. 

I  hav^  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi^tt^-eervtMit, 

BENJ.  ALVOR©, 
Brigadier^  General^  M*  S^^^VolunteerSj  Gmnmrnhd^ng  IHstricU 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Fra7iciscOj  October  19^  1864, 

Austin  Wiley,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  : 

Sir:  Frequent  applications  are  made  to  the  major-general  command- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  military  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Owen^s 
Lake  by  persons  residing  or  having  interest  in  the  country  drained  by 
the  Owen's  River.  The  general  desires  you  to  inform  him  relative  to  the 
condition  and  i)re8ent  disposition  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  referred 
to  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yerv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General, 


S^irrriX  UAMUB,  / — HDQtJH.  DITP ArtmenF  of  the  PXCrPlcr, 


^^T 


:^o.  228. 


] 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October 


2.  Maj.  Milo  Cjeorge,  Nevada  Territory  volunteers,  witli  the  company 
of  cavalry  at  Fort  JUhurchill,  will  proceed  to  encainp  for  the  winter  at 
the  point  selected  bjHUim  in  the  vicinity  of  Carson  City.  The  major 
will  take  from  Fort  Gliurchill  the  necessary  paulins  for  protecting 
Government  stores,  implemeiit^br  getting  out  timber,  and  two  hos- 
pital tents.  X^  TT   c  ^r  1 

3.  Oapt.  Alexander  N.  Runyon,  assistant  quartermaster,  U.  b.  Vol- 
unteers, will  report  without  delay  at  the  point  above  indicated  to  Major 
George,  under  whose  orders  he  will  act.  The  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment will  furnish  Bnch  additional  implements  as  may  be  absolutely 
required  for  jjoilifortably  hutting  the  command  of  two  companies  of 
cavalry. 

#  *  #  *  #  >v  * 


r^.coiuffi*w*4^of- Major  <J^BlIW'ill  MclTWell : 

^^  RICHD.  C.  DRUM, 

_iiiii»^Tiiiri    lifjdfififi'  rrnirrf 
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r 


Fort  Humboldt,  Cal,  October  19^  1804, 


2.  Capt.  Kobert  Baird,  of  Company  F,  First  Battalion  Mountaineers, 
California  Volunteers,  will  proceed  with  liis  company  to  Camp  Lincoln, 
near  Crescent  City,  and  take  command  of  that  post,  receipting-  for  all 
Government  property  and  funds  |)ertaining  to  that  post  now  in  the 
hands  of  Second  Lieut.  Louis  S.  L/ohse,  Second  Infantry  California 
Vohmteers.  The  acting  assistant  quartermaster  at  Fort  Gaston  will 
furnish  the  necessary  transportation.  ^^*">»^ 

•  f-^*^  •  *  *  *  * 

By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whipple:  ^^^ 

.,,-'"■■'  A.  W.  IIAI^I^A,^'-^ 

^iCm£lir€t  Lieut  and  Adjt,  Mr»i~  BtiU,  Mmintainmr^;ffrrt,  Vols.j^^^^ 

jUiUit^^^-rAimtrttrntAc^tctant-  General, 


Office  Indian  Affairs, 

San  Francisco,  October  20,  1864, 
Lieut.  Col.  E.  C.  Drum, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  San  Francisco,  Cal,: 

Sir  :  Your  communication  relative  to  the  condition  and  present  dis- 
position of  the  Indians  of  Owen's  Eiver  Valley,  and  likewise  petition 
of  citizens  there  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  military  post,  are  before 
me.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  that  section  I  am  unable 
to  speak  correctly  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  or  the  nature  of  tlie 
grounds  upon  which  the  supposed  hostilities  are  based.  The  petition 
itself,  while  it  foreshadows  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  does 
not  set  forth  that  a  scarcity  of  subsistence  is  among  the  causes  likely 
to  bring  about  a  collision.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  in  an  isolated 
district  like  Owen's  River  Valley,  where  there  are  any  number  of 
Indians,  imaginary  dangers  are  often  magnified  into  real,  and  thus  the 
Indians  themselves  become  excited  and  likely  to  become  troublesome. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm 
in  that  vicinity,  and  as  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  occasion  to  fear 
serious  trouble  from  Indians  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State  the 
ensuing  winter,  I  think  it  would  be  well,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the 
good  of  the  service,  to  establish  a  military  post  there,  with  a  small 
detachment  of  cavalry.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  informed  the  general 
yesterday  afternoon,  I  will  take  steps  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of 
the  Indians  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AUSTIN  WILEY, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  California, 


Provodt  Mar»sal,%  OfprrE, 
Southern  District  of  Calipo 

San  Francisco,  Cal,,  October  20,  1864, 
Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  MASONp  ^^.^^-^ 

Actg,  Asst,  Frov,  Mar,  Gen,  of  California  and  Nevada: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  iuokrse  herewith  the  report  of  Gustav 
Brown,  detective  officer  for  the  Southern  District  of  California. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^  .^. 

^--  A.  JONES^AOKSDN, 

Taptaiu  ami  Provost- Marshal,  SoutherniytdTrTdt  of  California. 
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n     4.    K     T  T  ^^^  ^^^^J  ^^^">  October  16, 

^apt.  A.  Jones  Jackson,  ' 

\  Provost-Marshal,  Southern  District  of  California: 
Sui:  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  following  rei/ort  as  to 
the  iiitentions  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cirde  in  the  Xmties  of 
lAiis  Obisp()  and  Los  Angeles.  San  Luis  has  242  iiyembers,  all 
armed  Vith  revolvers,  rifles,  or  shotguns.  The  governor  is  Parker- 
lieutenaiV^-governor,  D.  Blackburn.  They  have  a  member  of  their  order 
who  beloi^s  to  the  Union  League  in  every  league  in  the  State,  who 
reports  to  t^em  all  that  is  done  and  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  lekffue 
Ihere  are  also  three  men  who  belong  to  the  company  of  soldiers  that 
IS  stationed  in  the  town  of  San  Luis,  members  of  thirty-three  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  Los  Angeles  County  has  253,  of  which 
the  town  of  Los  Angeles  has  fifty-four;  El  Monte,  ninety-two;  the  San 
V-^.  .^i"^^'  twenty-seven;  the  remainder  are  scattered  around  in 
dilieient  places  through  the  county.  The  governor  is  Charles  Howard  • 
heutenant-governor,  J.  M  Callan.  All  armed  with  different  weapons! 
They  have  picked  out  a  place  about  120  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  called 
Kock  Creek,  for  a  rendezvous.  It  is  in  the  mountains,  and  has  plentv 
ot  wood,  water,  and  grass.  There  are  but  about  four  or  five  there  now 
herding  cattle.  They  intend  to  unite  at  Miis  place  in  case  of  a  draft 
being  ordered  and  commence  a  guerrilla, warfare.  They  say  there  are 
men  organized  in  Nevada  for  the  purpo/e  of  coming  into  California  in 
case  of  an  outbreak  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Knights.  Thev 
consist  mainly  of  the  sporting  class.  A  have  tried  a  good  many  of  the 
upper  class,  and  but  very  few  of  then/know  anything  about  the  order- 
that  IS,  about  Los  Angeles.  The  m<^st  of  the  people  in  and  around  this 
place  are  m  favor  of  the  South.  They  would  not  like  to  take  an  active 
part  111  anything  that  would  tend  to  bring  about  a  quarrel  with  the 
1  ^^P^^l  government,  but  they  are  all  willing  to  furnish  the  means  to 
do  it  with.  /  \ 

The  organization  amongst  tliem  consists  of  three  grades,  the  first 
thirty-three,  the  second  fifty-four,  and  the  third  eighty-two.  A  partv 
of  thirty-two  went  into  Texas  on  the  12tli  of  August  from  here  by  the 
way  of  San  Diego.  Thero  is  a  club  organized  in  San  Francisco  who 
send  inen  to  Texas  by  way  of  Mazatlan  on  «very  steamer  that  ffoes 
down  to  Mexico  I  got  it  from  a  man  at  the  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo  County  by  the  name  of  Johnson.  It  is  a  very  diflicult  matter 
to  find  out  anything  about  them,  unless  a  man  has  got  plenty  of  means 
to  work  into  their  confidence.  For  the  lower  cLl^s,  they  know  very 
little  of  the  intentions  of  their  leaders;  if  a  person  is  only  a  member 
of  thirty-three  they  only  let  them  know  what  is  to  be  done  when  the 
time  comes  for  doing  it.  If  you  have  any  idea  of  sending  any  person 
whom  you  can  put  confidence  in  amongst  them,  send  him  to  me  and  I 
will  give  him  a;i  the  signs,  grips,  and  passwords  of  the  first  crade 
correctly  It  15?  a  most  essential  point  for  to  know  these  matters  cor- 
rectly. The  afentleman  who  imparted  the  same  to  me,  he  not  beinir 
very  well  posted  in  their  order,  came  very  near  getting  me  into  trouble 
on  several  occasions.  They  are  very  careful  about  giving  the  sicus 
grips,  and. passwords  to  one  taking  them.  Their  obligations  are:  IsTot 
to  speak 4^he  name  of  any  of  their  order  to  a  stranger;  to  be  ready  at 
any  ti^e  that  the  leaders  order  to  put  to  death  any  person  who  may 
divulge  any  of  their  secrets.  If  you  send  any  person  you  will  have  to 
provide  him  with  money  sufficient  to  move  in  the  highest  circles,  then 
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General  Headquarters  State  of  California, 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Sacramento,  November  ^9,  1804. 

Lieut.  E.  D.  Waite,  U.  S.  Army, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  District  of  California: 

Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  j>eneriil  commanding  the  district  a  petition  from  citizens  of 
Owen's  Kiver  Valley  asking  for  aid  in  the  way  of  troops  to  be  stationed 
in  that  section  to  protect  them  in  their  property  and  lives  against  the 
ravages  of  the  Indians.  Permit  me  to  state  in  connection  herewith  the 
fact  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  signed  the  petition,  and  that  I  know  them  to  be  reliable,  honorable 
gentlemen. 

iiespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  S.  EVANS, 
Adjutant- General  State  of  California, 

[Subinclosure.]  « 

Hon.  Irvin  McDowell, 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  &c,: 

The  undersigned,  your  petitioners,  would  most  respectfully  represent 
that  they  are  now  and  have  been  citizens  and  residents  of  Owen's  Val- 
ley for  the  last  past  twelve  months,  and  a  number  of  your  petitioners 
for  a  much  longer  time.    Your  petitioners  would  state  that  said  valley 
is  situated  in  Mono  County,  State  of  California;  that  said  valley  is 
about  100  miles  in  length;  that  there  are  a  number  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages situated  in  said  valley,  and  also  many  persons,  of  whom  your 
petitioners  form  a  part,  engaged  in  farming;  that  the  whole  white  po})- 
ulation  now  resident,  therein  may  be  about  250  souls;  that  this  popula- 
tion is  so  sparse  and  scattered  over  such  a  large  extent  of  country  that 
in  case  of  trouble  with  the  Indians  upon  a  sudden  emergency  they 
would  be  wholly  unable  to  render  material  aict  to  each  other.    It  is 
well  known  to  the  military  headquarters  at  San  Francisco  that  this 
valley  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  scene  of  many 
Indian  outrages  and  depredati^ms,  and  that  those  who  are  now  resi- 
dents of  the  valley  live  in  continual  fear  ot  an  outbreak  of  the  Indians, 
which,  if  it  should  occur,  must  necessarily  result  in  the  shedding  of 
much  innocent  blood,  as  we  li^ive  now  among  us  many  families  of  women 
and  children.    Your  i)etitioners  would  further  represent  that  the  noto- 
rious Joaquin  Jim,  chief  of  the  Pi-Utes  in  this  region  since  the  removal 
of  Captain  George  to  Fort  Tejon,  with  his  own  particular  adherents, 
together  with  many  fugitives  from  Fort  Tejon  and  renegades  from  Cap- 
tain George's  tribe  or  division,  are  now  settled  in  our  midst;  that  is  to 
say,  on  Bishop's  Creek,  near  Owensville,  and  upon  the  identical  ground 
upon  which  Mr.  Scott,  sheritt*  of  this  county,  and  Colonel  Mayfield 
were  killed  some  two  years  ago.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Joaquin 
Jim  is  ngw  and  ever  has  been  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  whites; 
that  he  refused  to  emigrate  with  his  i)eople  under  treaty  made  witli  the 
U.  S.  authorities;  that  the  many  murders  ami  outrages  committed  in 
this  valley  since  the  withdrawal  of  Government  troops  from  this  locality 
is  traceable  to  the  implacable  animosity  of- this  captain  or  chief  to  our 
people.    In  view  of  the  premises,  feeling  uneasy  and  insecure  in  our 
settlement,  being  as  we  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
with  helpless  women  and  children  among  us,  we  would  most  resi)ect- 
luUy  pray  that  if  compatible  with  the  public  service  you  would  order 
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to  tbis  locality  one  company  of  dragoons  with  such  dispatch  that  the 
Indians  may  be  intimidated,  and  that  your  petitioners  may  rest  in  secu- 
rity;  and  your  petitioiiers  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray,  '^'^^^•j^.^j^^,  ^^ 

J.  H.  SMITH, 
S.  JACKSON, 
[And  37  otiieus. 


San  Fbanci^co,  Qal.,  Ntmmbrr-fiOffHHd-, 


may  have  leave 


Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

V  Secretary  of  War: 

Witii  ii  view  to  manning  in  part  the  sea-board  works  in  thi:s  depart- 
ment weVe,  for  want  of  artillery,  raising  the  Eighth  California  Kegi- 
ment  of  Ikfantry,  and  wish  it  oflicered  by  Major  Van  \x)ast,  Eight- 
eenth, antTsCapts.  Charles  O.  Wood  and  William  H.  Jordan,  Ninth 
U  S.  liegim^nt  Infantry,  as  colonel,  lieutenant-colon^el,  and  major, 
respectively.  XThese  promotions  would  not  change  their  status  or 
duties.     We  do\ot  wish  to  displace  them,  and  therefore  ask  that  they 

.accept.  / 

F.  F.  LOW, 

Governor  of  California, 

iRvij^  Mcdowell, 

Major/General,  Commanding. 

Headquartekb  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

\       Saiy  Francisco,  December  1,  ISiJi, 

Allen  Francis,  Esq.,  ^       /     ^  ,     , 

U.  8.  Consul  Victoria,  Vancojlver  Mand: 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  ackn^iledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  18th  ultimo  addressed  to  Mak)r-aeneral  McDowell  reporting  that  a 
large  number  of  rebels  are  con^egatilv^  at  Victoria,  \  ancouver  Island, 
and  am  instructed  to  inquire  Whether  tWegeneral  orders  from  the  head- 
quarters (a  copy  of  which  is/berewith  ti^smitted*)  requiring  passen- 
gers and  searched  isl^mplied  with  by  the  otticers 
of  the  steamers  on  leaving  Esquimalt.  \ 

Very  respectfully/ your  obedient  servai  .^.y^^M 

AssistoM  Adjutant- Ge7ieral, 


Headquarters  Department  of  th^Pacific, 
/  San  Francisco,  Dec>(inber  3,  1804. 

Maj.  Gen.  H/'W.  Halleck, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Washington  City,  B.C.:  x 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  in  compliance  with 
your  in^ructions  of  August  11  in  the  matter  ot  the  conducfi^  Capt 
Williivdi  A.  Winder,  Third  Artillery,  in  allowing  photograpD*  to  be 
mad/ on  Alcatraz  Island  'tfor  sale,  of  batteries  showing  theii^  exact 
c3tim\  number  of  guns,'^  &c.  i  do  not  think  Captain  Winder  was 
aUthSd  I  Kler  the  circuUir  of  the  Quartermaster-General  you  sent  me 
Cr^k^or  suffer^ers  to  make  for  sale  photographs^tJ>atten^. 

*  Sec  General  Orders,  No.  35,  July  10,  p.  f^U- 


« 
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Datteiiea  do  not  belong-to  Mte^  QuartormasterG^aerarH  Department, 
and  it  could  not  reasonably  be  interred  that  the  (Juarterniaster-General 
was  interfering  with  affairs  so  well  known  to  be  under  the  charge  of 
another  branch  of  the  service.  So  far  as  that  circular  is  concerned,  it 
clearly  gave  Captain  Winder  no  authority.  As  to  the  motives  whicli 
actuated  Captain  Winder  1  do  not  believe  them  to  have  beeu  in  any 
degree  whatever  of  the  character  imputed  to  him.  He  is  an  ollicer  of 
intelligence,  and  would  not,  if  he  intended  to  be  disloyal,  have  acted 
so  openly  and  undisguisedly  as  he  did.  1  think  his  motive  was  cme.of 
pride  and  interest  in  his  important  command,  and  a  desire  to  have  him- 
self and  the  community  have  i)ictures  of  the  i)lace.  He  referred  them 
to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work,  Captain  Elliot,  and  to  Colonel 
De  Kussy,  senior  engineer  officer  in  the  harbor.  They  found  nothing 
objectionable  in  his  having  them  taken  and  made  public.  1  quite  agree 
with  them.  I  see  nothing  in  any  of  them  that  1  have  seen  that  would 
be  of  any  comfort  to  an  enemy.  As  to  Captain  Winder's  conduct  under 
General  Wright,  I  send  herewith  a  letter  from  the  general  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  take  the  occasion  to  say  I  do  not  question  the  loyalty  of 
Captain  Winder.*  I  have  relieved  him  from  the  command  of  Alcatraz 
and  stationed  him  at  Point  San  Jose  at  his  own  request. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be^  very  re8i)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

iKvm  Mcdowell, 

Major -General^  Cotmnundimj  Department. 


-% 


Camp  Babbitt, ^^ear  Visalia^  CaL,  Bevember  3,  1804, 

Col.  K.  C.  Drum, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General^  San  Francisco,  CaL  : 

Sir:  In  a(5cordance  with  orders  from  headquarters  Department  of 
the  Pacitic,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  relative  to 
the  Indians  in  Owen's  Kiver  Valley:  I  found  Indian  supplies  in  the 
valley  not  good,  and  the  most  of  the  Indians  had  left  for  the  mountains. 
The  Indian  agent  invited  them  to  c(une  in.     Sixteen  came  and  made 
the  following  report :  They  said  they  had  been  maltreated  by  the  whites 
in  various  ways.     To  use  their  owni  language,  they  said  Americans  no 
good  men.     Hire  Indian,  and  not  ])ay  him  according  to  agreement.     I 
learned  from  Mr.  Maloney,  one  of  the  present  proprietois  of  Camp 
Independence,  that  the  settlers  of  the  valley  were  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing to  the  Tule  Kiver  Reservation  for  Indians  to  come  and  work  for 
them,  and  when  they  would  get  them  there  decline  paying  them,  and 
after  a  certain  length  of  time  drive  them  from  their  claims  and  cabins 
without  pay  or  allowance.    The  Indians  said  they  would  retaliate  and 
drive  the  whites  out  of  the  valley.     From  what  I  could  learn  from  the 
best  authority  (white  settlers),  1  tind  that  unless  troops  are  sent  there 
the  whites  will  have  to  leave  the  upper  i)ortion  of  the  valley,  as  all  the 
men  conne(;ted  with  mining  in  White  Mountain  and  vicinity  had  to 
leave  on  account  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Captain  Joaquin's 
party,  composed  of  Pi-Utes  and  Owen's  lliver  ludiaois,  and  they  are 
determined  (so  say  peaceable  Indians)  to  drive  the  whites  out  of  the 
valley.     From  conversation  with  Indians  left  in  the  valley  we  were 
informed  that  all  the  Indians  cai)able  of  doing  duty  as  warriors  left  for 
the  mountains,  leaving  those  that  could  not  light  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.   These  Indians  say  they  will  go  to  Tule  Kiver  Keservation  if 

^  See  WriL'bt  to  Drum,  October  8,  p.  1006. 
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war  commences.    I  believe  the  Indians  Lave  not  been  properly  trea 
by  tlie  whites  in  Owen's  liiver  Valley,  and  I  think,  by  all  the  in  for 


treated 
..       y         , ,        ,-         ,  .7  7 "7  -J  -*"  i^^v.  informa- 

tion 1  could  gather,  that  unless  troops  are  sent  there  an  outbreak  bv 
the  Indians  is  inevitable. 

Hoping  this  report  will  be  satisfactory,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir 
very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  '      ' 

K.  DALEY, 
iirst  Lieutenant^  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers. 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 
Fort  Vancouver^  Wash,  Ter.,  December -3,  1864. 
Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Drum,  ^ 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Hdqrs.  Bept  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal: 
Colonel:  I  write  to  report  to  the  major-general  commanding  the 
department  that  in  a  few  days  one  or  two  companies  of  the  new  regi- 
ment (the  First  Oregon  Infantry)  will  be  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  my  present  intention  to  let  them  remain  at 
balem,  the  seat  of  government,  for  the  winter.  My  letters  of  the  7th 
and  19th  ultimo  have  apprised  you  of  the  reasons  for  that  course. 
J>esKles,  It  will  aid  materially  by  the  magnetism  of  numbers  the 
recruiting  officers  in  raising  the  balance  of  the  companies.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor  of  Oregon.  A  recruiting  rendezvous  has 
already  been  established  at  Salem,  Capt.  J.  M.  Drake,  First  Oregon 
Cavalry,  in  command,  who  is  the  officer  Governor  Gibbs  proposes  to 
appoint  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  new  regiment  when  four  companies 
are  raised.  1  shall  leave  the  companies  mustered  in,  as  well  as  the 
recruits,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Drake. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
,,  .      ^.  BEKJ.  ALVOKD, 

Brigadier- General^  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding  District. 


Special  Orders,  )     Hdqrs.  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

No.  263.  S  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  5,  ^864. 

James  Gamble,  esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  having  reported  to  these 
headquarters  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  military  tele- 
graph for  the  District  of  California,  he  will  be  recognized  and  respected 
accordingly.  Mr.  Gamble  will  take  immediate  steps  to  make  the  nec- 
essary requisitions  on  the  department  at  Washington  for  the  means 
and  material  to  lay  a  submerged  cable  from  Alcatraz  to  Point  Blunt 
Angel  Island,  and  from  Alcatraz  to  Point  San  Jos6,  and  for  putting  up 
wires  from  Point  Blunt  to  the  battery  on  liaccoon  Straits,  the  water 
battery  at  Camp  lieynolds,  and  the  southwest  battery  at  Angel  Island- 
also  for  connecting  Point  San  Jose,  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and 
L  ort  Point  with  the  department  headquarters.  Each  of  the  stations 
above  named  will  be  provided  with  dial  instruments.  As  this  work  is 
a  means  of  defense  of  the  first  importance,  Mr.  Gamble  will  urge  that 
the  means  and  material  be  furnished  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

By  command  of  Major-General  McDowell: 

/  K.  C.  DRUM, 

Aimaiant  Adjutant' General, 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  December  5,  1864, 

J.  B.  Crockett,  Esq.,  and  others, 

San  Francisco,  CaL: 

Gentlemen:  Your  petition  requesting  that  a  military  force  be  sent 
to  the  Owen's  Kiver  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  having  been  submitted  to  the  general  commandmg, 
I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  an  officer  has  been  sent  ^ylth  the 
Indian  agent  to  the  country  referred  to,  instructed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  should  he  report  a  force  nec- 
essary, one  will  be  sent,  if  possible,  this  winter. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  DRUM, 
Assistaiit  Adjutant- General, 


I  * 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  December  7,  1864, 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Wright,  TI.  S.  Volunteers, 

Commanding  District  of  California  : 

General:  The  major-general  commanding  desires  you  to  instruct 
Maior  McDermit,  Second  California  Volunteer  Cavalry,  commanding 
Fort  Churchill,  to  send  a  company  of  Nevada  Territory  infantry  to 
reoccupy  Camp  Independence,  on  Owen's  River,  with  directions  to 
remain  there  until  further  orders.  The  supplies  for  this  place  will  be 
obtained  from  either  Fort  Churchill  or  Camp  Nye.  The  officer  sent  in 
command  will  be  instructed  to  protect  the  settlers  in  and  contiguous  to 
Owen's  River  Valley,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  the  whites  from 
attacking  innocent  Indians. 

I  am,  ireneral,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
'  ^  R.  C.  DRUM, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General, 


Brigade  Headquarters,  District  op^  California, 

Sacramento,  December  7,  1864, 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Drum,  .  \     ..    .^     o      n        •        n  i 

Asst,  Adjt.  Gen.,  Hdqrs.  Dept,  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  CaL: 

Colonel  :  I  have  ordered  Major  McDermit  to  detach  a  company  of 
infantry  from  Fort  Churchill  to  take  post  at  Bishop's  Creek,  m  the 
valley  of  Owen's  River,  with  supplies  for  the  winter. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  TVRIGHT, 
Brigadier- General,  Commanding, 


Brigade  Headquarters,  District  of  California, 

Sacramento,  December  7,  1864, 

Mai.  C.  McDermit, 

'      Second  California  Cavalry,  Comdg,  Fort  Churchill,  Nev,  Ter,: 

Major  :  The  general  commanding  directs  that  you  send  one  company 
of  Nevada  infantry  as  soon  as  Captain  Hassett  has  returned  with  his 


"^ 
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coTTiTnaiKl  to  take  post  near  Bishop's  Creek,  the  quarterraaster\s  dopart- 

nient  fariiisliiiig  tlie  necessary  transportation.     Subsistence  for  tlie 

Avinter  will  l)e  furnislied  from  your  i)ost  as  well  as  the  necessary  camp 

and  garrison  equipage,  together  with  a  few  tools  to  enable  the  company 

to  hut  itself  during  the  rainy  season.    No  ex])ense  will  be  incurred  in 

the  movenicn.t  of  this  company  to  Owen's  Eiver  Valley. 

Kespectfully, 

^  E.  D.  WAITE, 

Actinfj  Assistant  Adjutant- GcncraL 


"s^!4^#5-4^.  \  Fort   Vancourer^    W^asli.  Ter.^  December  7,J^4, 

I.  As  Uie  companies  of  the  First  Infantry  Oregon  Yolmiteers  are 
mustered  into  service  they  will  go  into  camp  at  the  rendezvous  near 
Salem,,  which  fs  named  Camp  Russell,  in  honor  of  the  late  distinguished 
Brig.  Gen.  David  A.  liussell,  who  fell  in  the  glorious  victory  near  Win- 
chester, Va.,  and  who<\vas  so  highly  esteemed  Uj^tlie  citizens  of  Oregon, 
(^apt.  J.  M.  Drake,  Fi^t  Oregon  Cavalry,  will  have  command  of  the 
camp.  V  v^'^ 

>^^  BENJ.  ALVORD, 

KTolnntecrs^  Commanding  District 

\ 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  December  8,  1864. 

Maj.  Gen.  Iryin  McDowell,  \^ 

San  Francisco  J  Gal. :  ^\ 

Ig^ase  order  no  draft  in  Oregon  without  special  directions  from  this 
mpnrtmetrt.  -  E^W^Wtf-^OlAIilOir, 

Seer  eta  ry  of-  Wm^ . 


YiSALiA,  Cal.,  December  8,  1864. 

General  Irvin  McDowell, 

Commanding  Dejyartment  of  the  Facijic: 
The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Tulare  County,  Cal.,  would  respectfully 
represent  that  there  are  now^  scattered  through  the  valley  ot  Owen's 
River,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  quite  a  number  of  citizens 
engaged  in  mining,  farming,  and  grazing,  who  are  living  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  isolation  as  to  be  unable  to  aiford  each  other  protection 
from  hostile  Indians;  that  there  are  now  in  said  valley  some  G0,00()  head 
of  cattle  belonging  to  citizens  of  this  county,  and  which  have  been  driven 
therein  consequence  of  the  droughtin  th  e  Tulare  Yalley;  that  saidregion 
is  at  this  time  threatened  with  hostilities  by  large  bands  ot  Indians  ot 
the  pi-Ute  and  Owen's  River  tribes,  instigated  and  led  ou  to  some 
extent  by  bad  white  men,~wF6  consort  with  them ;  that  a  number  of  citi- 
zens have  already  been  killed  and  wounded  and  much  property  destroyed 
by  said  Indians,  and  that  unless  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  prevent, 
the  entire  valley  Avill  be  devastated;  that  reckless  and  imprudent  citi- 
zens have  been  blamable  to  some  extent  in  exciting  discontent  and 
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revengefuluess  in  the  minds  of  the  valley  Indians,  and  need  a  control- 
ling influence  amongst  them.  Undersigned  therel'ore  respectfully  ask 
that  a  detachment  of  troops  be  sent  to  said  region  and  stationed  either 
on  Bishop's  Creek  and  Camp  Independence,  or  other  su  itable  points  in  said 
valley,  to  remain.there  at  least  until  the  influx  of  settlers  in  the  spring 
shall  make  the  settlements  strong  enough  to  ])rolect  themselves  and 
their  property  and  to  control  as  well  bad  and  dangerous  white  men  as 
hostile  Indians.    And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

W.  E.  OWENS, 
H.  W.  BRIGGS, 
PASCHAL  BEQUETTE, 
[And  83  others.]  ' 


4g.  Gen.  Ben.t.  AlvoKd,  / 

Commanding  District  of  Oregon:  / 

(I^eral:  Second  Lieut.  Charles  Lafollett  has  raised  a  company  of 
ninety^our  men.  They  will  all  be  here  to  morrow,  ready  to  be  niustered 
into  theVrvice.  As  the  accommodations  are  not  very  good  for  them 
here,  I  ur^ntly  recommend  that  they  be  sent  to  some  post  as  soon  as 
possible  aftio"  they  are  received.  For  a  number  of  reasons  I  would 
recommend  thut  they  be  sent  to  Fort  Hoskins  or  Yam hKl— perhaps  part 
at  each.  I  wcuKd  prefer  to  have  Captain  Scott's  company  sent  to  Van- 
couver or  some  obber  place  rather  than  have  LafolWtt's  men  sent  away. 
I  understand  there\\re  plenty  of  stores  at  Fort  Hoskins,  and  that  it  is 
a  good  place  to  keep^nd  drill  men.  / 

I  am,  sir,  very  r^pectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'      '        *^    ^  ADDISON  C.  GIBBS, 

/  Governor  of  Oregon, 

— / 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

.San  Francisco,  December  ,9,  1864, 

Hon.  J.  CONNESS,  '^   \  "^^^- — 

U.  S.  Senator  for  California,  Wnshi7igto7i,  D.  C.  : 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  a  copy  of  abetter*  from  my  chief  commis- 
sary of  subsistence  on  the  subject  of  isstves  and  sales  of  subsistence 
stores  from  the  commissary  department  at  military  posts  to  indigent 
and  suftering  emigrants,  aiid  an  extract  of  my  letter  on  the  subject 
of  issues  of  subsistence  stores  by  the  U.  S.  Commissary  Department 
to  Indian  prisoners;  both  these  papers  have  been  sent  to  the  War 
Department.  Both  are  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  people  whom  you 
represent,  and  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Authority  has  hereto- 
fore been  granted  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
granted  now.  You  will  see  that  the  commissary  here  isNhelpless  to  do 
anything  except  against  the  existing  regulations.  The  question  is  with 
the  Secret>iry  of  War  or  Congress.  I  think  you  will  find  the  Commissary 
Departiuent  at  Washington  unfavorable  to  the  granting  of  th}^  author- 
ity, astfc  takes  from  their  stores  and  they  fear  abuses.  Abus^  may 
occiiK  but  not  if  I  can  help  it,  and  even  if  they  do,  it  is  no  reason  to 
withliold  the  authority  asked.  In  case  of  the  Indians  it  saves  thqu- 
Is  of  dollars  t<>  tl»e  United  States  fei-  the  tens  it  cngt»,~ftnd  m  ea^e^^ 

*  See  Sullivan  to  Drnm,  October  25,  i».  1030, 
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^f  tho  emigrants,  coramnnilers  of  posts  cannot  ref'nt<o  -to-beli)  starv- 
iiVg  men,  women,  and  ehiklren.  One  of  the  principal  benefits  derived 
frmii  many  of  our  military  stations  on  the  line  of  emigration  is  to 
assiM;  as  well  as  protect  the  worn-down  and  exhausted  emigrants  who 
comedo  make  a  return  for  the  help  thus  given  by  developing  the  wealth 
of  the  \country  of  which  the  (xovernment  reaps  the  advantage.  How- 
ever, the  case  must  be  too  plain  to  you  who  know  all  of  the  circum- 
stances. \  / 

I  bespeak  it  your   active  co-operation,  and   am,  3'ours,  truly  and 
sincerely,  / 

IRVIN^  mcdow$:ll, 

Ma /br- General, 


/ 


/ 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  December  9,  1864, 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  J).  C.  : 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose:  / 

I.  A  letter,  dated  November  2,  1864,  from  General  Placido  Vega,* 
Mexican  Army,  concerning  some  arms  and  munitions  of  war  which  he 
haU  purchased  in  this  place  to  take  to  Mexico.  Accompanying  it  is  a 
copy  of  a  correspondence  between  the  collector  of  the  port  and  the 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  ex-Surveyor-General 
Beale.t 

II.  A  copy  of  my  answer  to  General  Vega,  dated  November  20, 1864,| 
with  inclosures,  marked  A  and  B.  Th«  correspondence  so  fully  explains 
itself  that  1  ne.ed  add  nothing  concerning  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  The  seizure  of  these  arms  was  reported  in  my  letter  of  August 
17, 1864,  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.  As  it  concerns'bflacers 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  I  beg  to  suggest,  in  justice  to  the  col- 
lector, it  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

iRvm  Mcdowell, 

J\fajor-Generalj  Commanding  Department 

/ 

P.  S. — This  communication  having  been  delayed  at  the  request  of 
Collector  James,  to  enable  his  answer  to  be  received,  is  now  forwarded 
(December  19)  with  Colonel  James'  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  with  its 
inclosures. §  '       .  '     \ 

Very  respectfully, 

/  iRviN  Mcdowell, 

Major- General, 

f  [Inclosures.] 

Office  of  the  Special  Agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

San  Francisco,  July  IS,  1864, 
Charles  James,  Esq.,  '      s. 

Collector,  &c,: 

Sir:  The  proposed  re-exportation  "to  the  place  of  original  shipment," 

by  thQ ,  of  arms  heretofore  imported  into  the  United  States  seems 

abouli  to  be  defeated  by  your  action  as  collector  of  this  port,  and  this, 
too/l  respectfully  submit,  without  an  adequate  reason.  The  order  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  November  21,  1862,  forbidding 

*  See  p.  1038.       t  Follows.       t  See  p.  1073.       $  See  p.  1096. 


/ 
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^» 


Fovt  VMWourer,  Wanh.  Trr.,  December  1^, 

>»nJiAWl-tiJ:,NEUAL  TT.  S:  Aemy, 

\^  Washiwjton,  X>.  0. ; 

Sib-  Mv  obiect  in  tliis  communication  is  respectfully  to  request  that 
the  ^cSiTot- War  vviU  appoint  Second  Lieut.  W.  I.  Sanborn,  First 
WaslSmi  Territory  Infantry,  my  aide  decamp,  assistant  ad|utaiit^ 
General  fo?  1.0  volunteer  service.  Ho  l.as  been  on  my  staii  since  June 
Ks  <;  •  i^e  nortion  of  the  time  acting  assistant  adjutantgeneral  at 
ttsc  hSdnuaS  He  has  discharged  the  duties  in  a  foithful,  prompt, 
aMeSnt  manner.    He  is  a  native  of  Massachnse tts  is  an  m  ell. 

gent  young  officer  of  high  promise,  pure  «'''^'^'^^*f  ^;,f "  ^,,St\d  int^ 
Srdeiit  supporter,  from  choice  and  conviction,^ol  t\«  .f^^"*^^  {"  f^, 
tntion  I  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  m  April,  180i,  ami  no 
assSaiit  ad  utanlgeneral  has  yet  been  appointed  at  '"y  i;eciuest.  I 
think  the  District  of  Oregon  entitled  to  one,  and  will  respectfully  ur^e 

Se  ipiK.ii^nent  us  one  eminently  proper  to  be  ">f «  ["^  ««:^''f  'j^  ^ 
tii^tHi        ^.^,„,i.„.,     T.oof  mnine*  I  recommended   that  Lieut.  J.   vv. 

HoSs  shoiS/eceivrL         n>oi.r^  Ho  1"^«  ^^^^  withdrawn 

E'S^cftiZ  S^  appointiLint  and  seeks  t^e  aroomtmen^ 
tnin  and  cominissarv  of  subsistence  for  U.  S.  Volunteeis.  f  hope  ne 
w  Tt  it  as  1^  merits  it.  It  has  been  customary  for  general  otticers 
To  htvo  tL  no nd  ation  of  an  assistant  adjutant-general.  Therefoi-e  I 
must  ur.^o  ad  respectfully  request  the  War  Department  to  give  such 
a  appobftment  to  .ieutenant  Sanborn.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
?his  district  embraces  all  of  old  Oregon  the  country  west  of  tl  e  'voeky 
Mountains  north  of  California,  fast  lilling  up  with  whites,  and  every 
<lnv  increasin"' ill  commerce  and  importance, 
day  "^^ji^asin^^y^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  respectfully.^y^our  obe^'^^t^^ervapt, 

igadier-  General,  V.  8.  Volunteers,  Commantlino  THstrict. 
fLette/^of  same  date  to  Hon.  G.  H.  Williams,  Senator-elect  froin 
oSSaiid  Ho''^.  S.  Foot,  U.  S.  Senate,  requesting  thenr  to- urge  the 

.,p^^f»vp..t.  nhnve  xefeUfid -t(uV 


Bkigade  Headquarters,  District  of  California 

Sacramento,  December  13.,  1804. 

Mai    ClIARLKS  MODERMIT,  „     .   /ii         1  -1/ 

■      Second  California  Cavalry,  Commanding  Fort  GhurchM: 
Major-  The  general  commanding  desires  that  yon  direct  the  officer 

sent  in  command  of  the  troops  to  Owen's  Itiver  Valley  to  make  ,t  his 
•„   ^wJ  Vn  «PP  that  the  whites  do  not  take  it  upon  themselves  to 

Ku.S—es;\t*^the  Indians,  and  protect  inoflensive  Indians. 

Kespectfully,  ^   j^   WAITE, 

Acting  Annistant  Adjutant-General. 


Sr*»-Vi 


iseem^ber  14-,  18(i4.^ 


Abj«tant-G-bneral  : 


No  answer  yet  received  to  telegram  of  Governor  T^v  and  myself  to 
Secretary  of  War,  of  November  30,  about  leave  for  Major  Van  \oaHt 
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011(1  Captain8  Jordan  and  Wood  to  accept  i>osit-ionfi  of  field  oflicers  of 
Oaliforiiiii  volunteers.  It  is  of  importance.  Can  you  see  if  any  answer 
Las  vet  been  given  t 

iKViN  Mcdowell, 

"^^  Major -OeneraJ. 


\ 


/ 


\ 


V  Customhouse,  Collector's  Office, 

\  San  Francisco^  Decemher  14^  1864, 

Maj.  (ren.  iRViN  McDowell,  / 

Commandhiff  Department  of  the  Pacific :  / 

General  :  In  reply  to  so  much  of  General  Vega's  letter  to  you,  under 
date  of  2d  ultimo,  as  relates  to  myself,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  1  do  not 
remember  to  have  had  any  conversation  with  General  Vega  except  npon 
three  occasions,    l^ach  of  these  interviews,  if  they  can  be  called  such, 
were  sought  by  hini^elf.    He  was  first  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown, 
special  agent,  in  my  olHice,  in  July  last.    He  called  upon  me  tbe  next 
day,  by  his  own  appoihtment,  at  the  Euss  House.     In  October  he  again 
called  upon  me,  accom|>anied  by  Mr.  Pacheco,  at  the  Orleans  Hotel  in 
Sacramento.     On  the  occasion  of  his  first  two  visits  the  subject  of  the 
export  of  arms  was  mentioned.     I  informed  General  Vega  of  tbe  exist 
ence  of  Executive  orders  forbidding  the  export,  and  stated  the  same 
would  be  enforced  by  me.     The  matter  w^as  not  pressed.     At  Sacra- 
mento no  allusion  was  made  to  it.     I  have  met  General  Vega  two  or 
three  times  iu  the  street  and  once  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Piatt's  Hall, 
but  these  were  casual  meetings,  at  which  we  had  no  conversation. 
This  comprises  all  the  personal  or  official  iutercourse  1  ever  had  with 
General  Vega  directly.      Subsequent  to  his  first  two  visits,  Messr:^. 
Beale  and  Brown  made  application,  as  they  said,  in  behalf  of  General 
Vega  for  the  export  of  arms,  with  what  success  the  correspondence 
between  those  gentlemen  and  myself— copy  of  the  remainder  of  which, 
not  yet  furnished  vou,  1  inclose— will  show.    Mr.  Barnes  and  General 
Fi'isbie,  as  friends  of  General  Vega,  called  to  see  me  several  times  on 
the  same  subject.    My  answer  to  them  was  that  the  matter  was  with 
the  Governinent,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  its  direction. 
Mr.  Barnes  also  applied  to  know  the  amount  of  duties  on  the  arms  in 
bond.     1  referred  him  t6  the  superintendent  of  warehouses,  who  I 
believe  furnished  the  required  information.    Again  on  my  way  to  my 
office  Mr.  Barnes  accosted  me,  and  said  it  was  hard  for  (leneral  Vega 
to  be  out  of  his  money  in  these  arms,  and  asked  if  there  was  no  rem- 
edy: if  he  could  not  dispose  of  them.     1  replied  that  1  knew  of  none, 
unless  the  Government,  if  it  should  want  the  arms,  might  possibly  pur- 
chase them;  that  General  Vega's  case  had  gone  to  Washington,  allud- 
ing to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Conness,  as  1  was  informed,  had  taken  with  him 
General  Vega's  first  letter  to  you— which  1  have  never  seen,  and  of 
the  i)articular  contents  of  which  1  am  not  yet  advised— and  had  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  matter.     Something  like  this  I  wrote  on  the  back 
of  Mr.  Barnes'  confidential  note  to  General  Vega,  but  he  makes  no 
mention  of  this  or  of  General  McDowell's  memorandum  upon  the  same 
pa])er,  both  of  which  were  intended,  but  it  would  seem  tailed,  to  correct 
General  Vega's  impressions  caused  by  Mr.  Barnes'  note  that  General 
McDowell  and  myself  had  telegraphed  the  Government  concerning  the 
arms.     I  did  not  call  in  my  brother  to  act  as  interpreter.    General 
Vega  brought  an  interpreter  with  him.    Just  as  he  was  leaving  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  interview  my  brother  came  in.    It  w^as  by  Genei^^l 
Vt>ga'd  cxpreua  roqueat  that  he  wnn  present  Hte-iiext  day  ttt  the  Buss 
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Diexmor  or  iiumdoldt. 


Lieut.  Col.  Stephen  G.  Whipple. 


FORT   HUMBOLDT,  CAL. 

Lieut.  CloL  Stephen  G.  Whipple. 
6th  California,  Company  C. 

FOR 

Maj.  Ch\rles  W.  Lono. 


1st   Battalion    CaKibrnia    Mountaineers, 
Companies  C Vnd  D. 

camp   LINCCSlN,  CAL. 

Capt.  RobektSBaiud. 

Ist   Battalion   Califo^nil^s^Mountaineers, 
Company  F. 

CAMP   CURTIS,  CAk 

Capt.  George  W.  Ousecy. 

Ist  Battalion   California    Moun\aineers, 
Company  B. 


CAMP  GRANT,  CAL. 

Capt.  .John  P.  Simpsc^. 

Ist   Battalion  California    ^Wuntaineers, 
Company  E. 

CAMP  lAQUA,  CAL. 

Lieut.  Knypiiau>?en  Geer. 

Ist   Battalion  Califoviiia    Mountaineers, 
Company  A.    / 

fort   WCIIGIIT,  CAL. 

Capt.  Charles  D.  Douglas. 

Native    California     Cavalry    Battalion, 

Compaify  A. 
2(1  California,  Company  F. 


DISTRICT  OF  ITTAH. 


Brig.  Gen.  P.  l^yARD  Connor. 


CAMP   DOUGLAS,   UTAH   TER. 

Lieut.  Col.  Jeremiah  B.  Moore. 

1st  Nevada  Cavalry,  Companies  C  an)^F. 
3d  California  (three  companies). 

CAMP   CONNOR,  IDAHO   TER/' 

Capt.  James  W.  SriLLMJ^\ 
3d  California,  Compaii^  C. 


FORT  RUBY,  NEV.  TER. 

Capt.  George  A.  Thurston. 
1st  Nevada,  Company  B. 

^ORT   BRIDGER,  UTAH   TER. 

[aj.  John  M.  O'Neill. 

2(1  CaliforiWaCavalry,Companies  Land  M. 
1st  Nevada  (Savalry,  Companies  A  and  B. 


dist:^ct  of  southern  califo\nia. 

Col.  James  F.  Curtis. 


DRUM   BARRACKS,  CAL. 

Col.  Jamhs  F.  Curtis. 

Native    Califonya    Cavalry     Battalion, 

Companies  C>and  D. 
4th  Californiayfive  companies). 

^)RT   YUMA,  CAL. 

Ca/t.  Edgar  W.  Hillyer. 
California,  Company  E. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

Capt.  Alfred  S.  Grant. 
4th  California,  Company  G. 


FORT  MOJaVe,  N.  MEX. 

Capt.  CiiarlesVltchison. 
4th  California,  Company  I. 

en  route.* 

4th  California,  Company  A,\apt.  Alex- 
ander W.  Copely. 


En  route  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Drum  Barracks. 


"> 
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Sm.i£jial  Orders.  )     Hdqbs.  Department  of  the  PACiiiiicv- 
"^oTTT      ^)  ^"^San  Francisco,  Cat.,  January  5,  I8O0, 

1.  Company  B,  Native  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Micliael 
O'Brien,  Sixth  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  will  proceed  to  and  take 
l)OSt  at  San  Juan,  Monterey  County,  Cal.  The  (luartermaster's  and 
commissary  departments  will  furnish  the  necessary  transportation  and 
subsistence. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


# 


Bv  command  of  Mai  or- General  ^IcDowell:  '' 

^  K.  C.  DRUM, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General 


Headquarters  District  of  Utah, 

Camp  Douglas,  Utah  Ter., 
Near  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Jamiary  o,  1865, 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Drum, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  San  Francisco,  Cal: 
Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
comnuinication  of  the  lOth  [ITth]  ultimo,  apprising  me  of  the  views  of 
the  department  commander  relative  to  the  late  orders  of  Major-General 
Halleck  on  the  subject  of  protection  to  the  Overland  Mail  Route.    As 
stated  in  former  communications,  I  understood  the  orders  of  General 
Halleck- to  be  to  render  such  protection  as  I  could  to  the  overland  mad 
between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Fort  Kearny  •' without  regard  to  district 
or  dei)artment  lines."    Recognizing  the  great  necessity  of  early  action 
and  the  speedy  punishment  of  the  savages  who  had  then  recently  dep- 
redated so  seriously  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  entertained  the 
opinion  heretofore  expressed  that  the  orders  contemplated  the  move- 
ment of  a  part  of  my  troops  to  the  scene  of  ditticulty,  if  practicable  or 
deemed  advisable,  but  that  no  transfer  of  troops  or  change  of  command 
was  intended.     For  the  reasons  communicated  to  department  head- 
quarters in  my  letter  of  December  L>,  last,  I  halted  my  troops  at  Fort 
Bridger,  whence  they  were  not  to  be  removed  until  further  orders,  and 
am  pleased  to  learn  that  that  course  meets  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment commander.    Tlie  necessity  for  further  movement  no  longer  exists, 
as  General  Curtis  is  fully  able  to  protect  the  road  along  the  Platte,  and 
to  the  limits  of  this  department.    In  response  td  your  inquiry  as  to 
^^what,  if  any,  progress  has  been  made  in  raising  the  four  companies  of 
volunteers  in  Utah,"  1  have  the  honor  to  state  that  since  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  1  have  seen  Governor  Doty,  and  he  informs  me  that  he 
addressed  to  Major-General  McDowell  a  letter  in  October  last,  declining 
to  raise  volunteers  in  tliis  Territory  lor  reasons  which  commended 
thei^ selves  to  his  judgment,  and  which  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  if 
tWdepartment  commander  so  desires. 

YjdiY  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.       ^  '  P.  EDW.  GONNORr 

Prrjf'^^^er  General^  TL  S.  Volunteers,  Cpmdg.  District  uf  Uiah. 


.^ 


Headquarters, 
Fort  Churchill,  Nev.  Ter,,  January  4,  1865. 

Col.  R.  C.  Drum, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  San  Francisco,  Cal: 
Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  communication 
which  I  received  from  R.  A.  Washington,  a  young  Indian  of  the  Ei- 
Ute  tribe.    The  letter  is  of  his  own  composition  and  penmanship,    in 
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1850  Major  Dodgo,  Indian  agent  for  Nevada  Territory,  took  young 
II.  A.  Washington,  then  only  thirteen  years  old,  to  Lancaster,  Pa., 
placed  him  in  a  school  at  tliat  place,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
when  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  present  Indian  agent,  brought  him  back  to  this 
State. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  McDERMIT, 
Major,  Second  California    Volnnteer  Cavalry,  Commandimj  Post, 

(Inclosurc] 

Fort  Churchill,  Nev.  Tkk.,  December  22,  1864, 
Maj.  C.  McDermit, 

Second  California   Volunieer  Cavalry,  Commanding  Post :' 

Sir:  I  just  returned  from  Owen's  Eiver  with  Captain  Charley,  Inter- 
preter George  Whem,  and  two  or  three  other  chiefs  from  Walker  Kiver. 
We  did  not  go  on  our  own  will;  the  chief  sent  for  us.  While  we  were 
there  we  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  head  chief,  and  also  with 
the  others,  before  leaving  i'or  our  homes.  They  all  wished  peace  with  the 
settlors;  not  only  the  settlers,  but  with  all  the  white  people  who  may 
traverse  their  country,  except  one  tribe  and  a  chief.  This  small  tribe 
is  east  of  the  river,  and  1  think  the  whites  call  them  Panement  Indians. 
This  tribe  is  bound  to  be  hostile,  and  not  only  the  wKifes,  but  with  the 
Owen's  Iliver  Indians,  because  they  do  not  join  with  them  to  carry  on 
hostility.  Further,  this  chief,  who  is  displeased  with  the  whites,  is  a 
Cahfornia  Indian  (his  name  is  Wa  keen  [Joaquin]  Jim).  He  committed 
some  depiedation  in  California,  and  when  he  found  out  the  whites 
were  after  him  he  got  away  and  came  among  the  (^wen's  Eiver  Indians 
to  make  himself  safe.  After  he  got  well  acquainted  with  these 
Indians  he  encouraged  them  to  make  war  against  the  whites  before 
they  should  concentrate  in  large  numbers.  He  told  them  that  by  so 
doing  they  could  keep  them  out  with  ease;  so  the  Indians  took  his  word 
and  ])repared  for  the  war.  Put  when  so  many  of  their  warriors  got 
killed  there  by  the  side  ot  Owen's  Lake  they  kind  of  weakened.  Not 
only  weakened,  but  got  displeased  with  Wa  keen  [Joaquin]  Jim,  and 
gave  up  all  hopes  for  war,  for  tliey  thought  the  soldiers  were  too  heavy 
for  them.  Ever  since  this  uproar  the  Indians  have  been  down  on  him, 
because  many  of  the  Indians  got  killed  that  was  not  guilty  of  doing 
anything  wrong.  So  this  chief  by  so  doing  he  got  all  the  Indians 
down  on  him.  Jf  he  had  not  got  them  into  trouble  or  incommoded 
them  any  way  he  could  have  disguised  himself.  The  Indians  told  us 
*'  all  we  are  lacking  is  an  interpreter,"  because  none  of  them  can  speak 
the  English  language  well  enough  to  iuteri)ret  what  the  chief  wish  to 
communicate  to  the  settlers  about  his  Indians,  and  to  tell  them  what 
their  wishes  are,  so  the  settlers  could  see  that  they  were  for  geu- 
eral  compromise.  Some  of  the  settlers  told  us  the  Pi-Utes  were  com- 
ing there  to  join  with  the  Indians  living  there  to  make  war  against  the 
settlers.  I  told  them  that  was  not  so,  for  the  Pi- Cites  know  that's  an 
impossibility  for  them  to  molest  the  whites.  And,  further,  I  told  them 
the  commander  of  Fort  Churchill,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  of 
us  and  nearly  the  whole  nation,  and  who  is  thought  good  deal  of  by 
the  Indians,  could  easily  tell  them  whether  the  Pi-IJtes_were  going 
there  to  molest  the  settlers,  for  we  told  him  where  we  was  going,  so  that 
he  could  tell  where  we  were.  They  all  requested  us  to  visit  them  in 
spring,  so  that  we  can  tell  them  what  the  Indians  want  and  what  they* 
wish  to  tell  the  whites.  It  there  were  an  agent  and  good  interpreter 
there  they  would  have  no  fusses  and  no  misunderstanding  at  all.  Since 
we  got  home  we  heard  they  had  some  trouble  down  there  with  the 
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Indians,  and  I  think  that  was  caused  by  that  tribe  east  of  the  said  river, 
for  Avhen  we  were  coming  by  they  had  come  in  and  confiscated  several 
liorses,  so  tlie  owners  of  the  horses  tracked  them  over  in  their  vicinity. 
Also,  they  was  where  they  had  killed  one  or  two  of  the  horses;  so  from 
what  I  hear  these  Indians  came  over  to  steal  some  more  horses,  and 
before  they  disturbed  the  horses  they  killed  couple  men.  After  killing 
the  men  they  tried  to  disguise  themselves,  but  the  whites  canght  them 
and  sonie  of  the  Indians  living  around  and  killed  them.  So  by  not 
having  any  interpreter  they  could  not  settle  it  very  well.  So  just  as  I 
have  already  said,  if  there  was  an  interpreter  and  a  good  respectable 
man  who  looks  for  the  interest  of  natives  it  would  bt'  settled  without 
any  difficulty,  because  not  every  one  is  opposed  to  war — only  those 
hypocrites  listens  not  to  what  any  person  tells  them.  The  country  we 
passed  through  I  admired  very  much,  not  only\just  to  live  in,  but  for 
agriculture  and  to  raise  cattle  and  sheep,  &c.  I  saw  several  little  val- 
leys and  creeks  cool  as  ice  water.  The  scenes  of  tlie  country  was  a 
curiosity  to  me,  for  I  had  never  traversed  that  country  before,  and  all 
the  land  that's  fit  for  agriculture  is  well  supplied  with  water,  so  that  it 
is  no  trouble  to  irrigate.  So  for  that  reason  there  ought  to  be  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Indians,  and  Indian  agent  stationed  there  to  get  the 
natives  to  compromise,  and  instruct  them  to  civilization  and  quit  their 
barbarous  actions  and  way  of  their  ancestors. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  A.  WASHINGTON, 

IHUte  Interpreter, 

San  Francisco,  Gal.,  January  5,  1865. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War: 

With  the  concurrence  of  Governor  Low,  I  wish  leave  of  absence  for 
Capt.  Allen  L.  Anderson,  Fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  to  enable  him  to  become 
the  colonel  of  the  Eighth  California  Infantry,  now  organizing  at  this 
place.  If  granted,  please  send  order  for  captain  (who  is  now  in  Ari- 
zona) to  me  by  telegraph,  and  I  can  send  it  to  him  by  express. 

iRviN  Mcdowell, 

Major-  General, 


FoRT-^t ama*»5-Ore(3K.7  Jnmtary  &\'f3(J5, 
ii^lit*  ^^  D.  Wattb^ 

^t(/.  Asst,  Adjt,  Gen.,  Dist,  of  Californiaj  Sacramento,  Cal,: 

Sir:  I  rmve  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
general  comntaiidiug  a  copy  of  Mr.  Huntington's  l(itter  relative  to 
Indian  affairs  at  rkis  post  and  an  extract  of  Mr.  Huntington's  annual 
report  for  1 864. 

Very  respectfully,  ymir  obedient  ser^^^, 

^.^  WM.  KELLY, 

Ca0a,in,  First  Oregon   Volufffee^cCavalry,  Commanding  Post, 

.   {Tuclosure  No.  1.] 

Office  of  SttPERiNTENDENT  of  Indian  Affairs, 

^^''  Salem,  Or  eg,,  Decemher  12,  1864, 

Captain  Kelly, 

Commanding  Fort  Klamath: 

Sir:  I  have  delayed  replying  to  your  letters  in  relation  to  Indian 
affairs  in  your  aectiou  because  I  was  andj^termined  Jihetlier  or  not  I 
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tbip  p.nnfh  tn  ti.A  nis^tHyi,  ftf  OrPfrQn  JQ  yarrJsoii  the  works  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River.  One  company  will  go  direcnoTrap6~Wsap-^ 
pointnient  and  the  others  to  Fort  Vancouver,  there  to  remain  until  the 
works  at  Fort  Stevens  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  its  garrison. 
Captain  Jordan,  Ninth  Infantry,  will  be  tendered  the  majority  of  the 
Eighth,  which  is  raised  for  sea-coast  defenses,  and  leave  obtained  for 
him  should  he  determine  to  accept  the  commission.  •  / 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C  DlvUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


/ 


—  / 

/ 
Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
\  San  Francisco  J  January  7,  I860, 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D,  C, : 
Sir:  I  beg  to  recommend  Lieut.  Col.  Eichard  C.  Drum,  assistant 
adjutant- general,  for  the  brevet  of  colonel  for  highly  important,  valua- 
ble, and  meritorious  services  in  connection  with  his  duties  in  this 
department  under  my  command,  and  through  the  period  of  the  com- 
mands of  the  late  Major-General  Sumner  and  Brigadier- General  Wright. 
I  know  of  no  officer  out  of  tjie  field  better  entitled  to  this  mark  of  con- 
sideration  than  Lieut.  Col.  B,  C.  Djum.  Every  loyal  man  of  any  emi- 
nence knows  the  value  of  hiH  services  to  the  Union  cause  at  critical 
moments  in  this  region,  and  I  feel  sure  the  loyal  people  of  this  coast 
will  rejoice  to  see  those  services  recognized. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

/  \       iRviN  Mcdowell, 

Major- General,  Commanding  Bej^artment. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

January  7,  1865. 


Maj.  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell,  N. 

San  Francisco,  Cat.:         \ 

Leave  granted  Captain  Anderson,  Fifth  U.^.  Infantry,  with  view  to 
his  being  colonel  Eighth  California  Infantry.      \ 

^  ■  THOMAS  M.  VINCENT, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Special  Ordjjrs,  )     Hdqrs.  Department  of  the  Pacific, 


No.  4. 


! 


San  Francisco,  Cal,  January  7,  1865. 

•         /»•  •  •■  *\* 

7.  The  ^lovement  of  Company  B,  Native  California  t\avalry,  a^ 
directed  ^  Special  Orders,  No.  1,  of  1865,  is  hereby  delayed  until  fur- 

ther  orders. 

J      -        *  •  •  •  ♦ 

Dvycommand  of  Major  General  McDowell; 
^  R.  <3^.-DRUM, 

A^metoM-Ao^u^n^  Genera}, 
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r  .  r^       T  T.>r  T^  QiTY  roiNT,  Ya.,  January  8,  mm. 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Pacific:  / 

^  known  that  Doctor  Gwin,  former  U.  S.  Senator  from  California 
Las  g^ne  to  Mexico  and  taken  service  under  the  Maximilian  Govern- 
ment. \It  18  understood  also  that  he  has  been  appointed  governor- 
general  6f  Sonora.  The  doctor  is  a  rebel  of  the  most  virulent  order 
His  beiugNformerly  a  resident  of  California  and  now  getting  to  that 
btate  m  Mexico  bordering  on  the  State  of  his  former  residence,  por- 
tend no  good  \o  us.  May  it  not  be  his  intention  to  entice  into  Sonora 
the  dissatishedXspirits  of  California,  and  if  the  opportunity  occurs 
organize  them  andsm vade  the  State  ?  I  write  without  having  discussed 
this  question  with  ^ly  one,  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  what  I 
believe  may  prove  aVreat  danger.  Watch  this  matter  closely,  and 
should  you  find  theseNapprehensions  well  founded,  prepare  to  meet 
them.  You  will  find  no)Sifficulty  in  raising  any  number  of  volunteers 
that  may  be  necessary  in  Oalifornia  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  State, 
iispecially  will  this  be  the  c>vse  where  the  invasion  comes  from  a  coun- 
try with  which  we  are  at  peac\  In  any  event  like  the  one  alluded  to 
1  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  ^ply  driving  the  invaders  onto  Mexi- 
can  soil,  but  would  pursue  himXintil  overtaken,  and  would  retain 
possession  of  the  territory  from  whmh  the  invader  started  until  indem- 
nity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  satisfactory  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  insured.  This  letter,  which  may  have  to  be  regarded  as 
instructions  for  your  ^idance,  is  writte\entirely  without  knowledge 
ot  what  the  President  would  advise  in  case^>pf  an  invasion  of  our  terri- 
tory from  that  of  Mexico,  but  with  a  convi^ion  that  it  is  right  and 
iust.  The  case  supposed  is  a  very  different  oiie  from  those  that  have 
occurred  starting  from  Canada.  In  the  latter  6ase  rebels  have  fitted 
out  for  the  invasion  of  our  IS^orthern  frontier  \pon  Canadian  soil 
secretly  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Canadian  ^thorities.  In  the 
threatened  invasion  it  will  be  the  act  of  officials  of  thkusurpers  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  and,  in  my  judgment,  wouKk  justify  direct 
assistance  on  our  part  to  re-establish  the  legitimate  GoV^nment  over 
that  country.  This  letter  is  intended  as  private  until  the  exigency 
contemplated  calls  for  action  on  your  part,  when  it  will  be  i-egarded  as 
instructions  for  your  guidance  in  the  absence  of  more  recent  oilers. 

Ur-8r;^Hfek5^T, 

Lieutenants  Ocnci^ul, 


"  ^  .     ^  Aurora,  January  9,  1865, 

Major-General  McDowell: 

Sir:  We  would  respectfully  request  your  immediate  attention  to  the 
diflBculties  that  are  occurring  on  the  borders  of  California  and  Nevada 
in  the  counties  of  Mono  and  Esmeralda.  The  Indians  in  that  section 
have  been  for  a  long  time  a  most  mischievous  race,  stealing  property 
and  taking  life.  A  body  of  soldiers  stationed  on  Owen's  Eiver  for  a 
time  kept  those  Indians  in  partial  subjection  by  force  and  fear ;  but, 
now  being  removed,  depredations  and  massacre  are  renewed.  Not  long 
since  some  miners  were  murdered  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  quite 
recently  a  whole  family— man,  a  woman,  and  her  child.  These  Indians 
range  along  Owen's  Eiver  and  in  and  around  the  White  Mountains,  a 
country  upon  the  borders  of  the  two  States  mentioned.  The  White 
Mountains  lie  about  fifty  miles  southeasterly  from  Aurora,  and  within 
six  months  past  in  and  around  them  rich  and  wonderful  discoveries  of 
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silver  veins  have  been  niade.  Population  commenced  flowing  there  last 
tall,  and  will  so  continue  to  do  during  the  present  year.  Around  these 
mountains  the  worst  portion  ot*  these  Indians  lurk.  Montgomery  dis- 
trict, in  the  White  Mountains,  partly  in  California  and  partly  in 
Nevada,  and  Columbus  district,  about  thirty  miles  from  Montgomery, 
come  within  the  range  of  these  roving  tribes,  and  the  white  men  in  the 
vicinity  are  constantly  in  danger  of  h)sing  their  lives.  The  present 
ditticulties  and  danger  which  men  have  to  encounter  very  much  check 
the  occupation  of  these  mines  and  the  investments  that  would  be  made. 
There  is  a  place  known  as  Fish  Lake,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montgomery  and 
Columbus  districts,  where  excellent  grass,  water,  and  timber  abound 
and  the  climate  mild.  The  Indians  resort  there  a  great  deal  and  could 
be  easily  controlled  from  that  .point  by  a  military  force.  Perhaps  it 
would  be,  for  the  purposes  referred  to  and  for  a  military  station,  highly 
eligible;  and,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  would  most  earnestly  request 
you,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  to  render  such  aid  as  may 
seem  to  you  consistent,  and  as  readily  as  may  be. 

S.  H.  CHASE, 
District  Judqe^  Esmeralda  County, 

F.  K.  BECHTEL, 
Notary  Fuhlic  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

E.  B.  SANCHEZ, 

Mayor  of  Aurora, 

FRANCIS  GAliESCIlfi, 
Agent  Wells^  Fargo  &  Co, 


Special  Orders,-^— RBAB^^ARryER#^>{8^rR.i€T  of  Oregon, 
N.       No.  7.  >        Fort  Vancouver^  Wash,  Ter,,  January  9, 1865, 

L\<apt.  F.  O.  McCown's  company  (E),  First  Oregon  Infantry  Volun- 
teers, \HJl  repair  from  Fort  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Ter.         N. 

•  \^^      #  #  w  »  #        -^  • 

By  order  of^Bxigadier-General  Alvord : 

N,  W.  I.  SANBORN, 

Second  Lietit^ant,  First  Washington  Territory  Infantry^ 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 


Special  Orders,  )     Hdqrs*  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

No.  0.  ]  Smi  Freciicisco^  Cal,,  January  10^  1865, 

I.  The  movement  of  troops  directed  in  paragraph  1  of  Special  Orders, 
No.  1,  will  take  place  as  soon  o^  thVquartermaster^s  department  has 
l)repared  the  necessary  transportation.  \^ 

♦         #         *  y^     *      ^^s,  *         ♦        *  *  • 

By  command  of  Major^General  McDowell  iX 

\  R.  0.  DRUM, 
-    Assistaiit  A^djutant-  General, 


Headquarters  District  of  6eegon, 
Fort  Vancouver^  Wash,  Ter,,  January^lO,  1865, 

His  Excellency  A.  C.  Gibbs,  v 

Governor  of  Oregon,  Portland,  Oreg, :  \. 

SiK^:  I  learn  from  Colonel  Maury  on  his  return  from  Portland  that 
tlie^idea  is  entertained  by  some  persons  that  the  act  of  the  Oregon 
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iVunty  ''  to  every  .soldier  who  shall  hereafter  enlist  lor  three  years  or 
duViug  the  war  iu  auy  regiment,  battalion,  or  company  now  organized 
or  TVereafter  to  be  organized  or  raised  as  part  of  the  i^uota  of  volun- 
teersSpf  this  Htate,"  &c.,  was  not  intended  by  the  members  of  the  Ore- 
gon LWislature  ibr  any  but  the  First  Oregon  Infantry.  1  desire  to  say 
that  tl^  must  be  a  mistake,  as  at  the  first  of  the  session  1  saw  that  a 
bill  had Yeen  introduced  by  iMr.  Donnell  providing  for  bounties  only  to 
the  Oreg^  cavalry.  1  instantly  wrote  to  Mr.  Donnell  begging  him  to 
modify  th^language  of  the  bill  so  as  to  apply  to  any  troops  which 
might  be  caUed  for,  as  no  one  then  knew  what  kind  of  troops  would  be 
called  for.  T4ie  bill  passed  so  as  clearly  to  include  eitUer  cavalry  or 
infantry.  It  i\  essential  in  the  new  etfort  to  raise  the  Olegon  cavalry 
that  the  same  i^un ties  shall  be  promised  as  have  been  promised  the 
Oregon  infantry.X  The  law  clearly  and  unmistakably  provides  for  them. 
I  have  the  Kpnor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
\  BENJ.  ALVORD, 

Brigadier^eneral,  U,  S.  Volunteers^  Commanding  District, 


/ 

HEADQUARi^JlRS   OANYON  ClTY   ROAD   EXPEDITION, 

Cmhp  Watson  J  Greg.,  January  11,  1865 — 2  a.  m. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

\  Fort  Vancouver  J  Wash,  Ter.  : 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  an  express  has  just 
come  into  camp  with  the  news  of  Indians  being  on  a  raid  at  Cotton- 
wood Greek.  I  leave  for  the  i§cene  of  action  immediately  with  Lieu- 
tenant Hand  and  twenty  men.    \ 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yoHr  obedient  servant, 

y  H.  C.  SMALL, 

Captain,  Fiht  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding, 


V 

/  -^AR  Department, 

/  Adjutant- General's  Office, 

Watihington,  January  14,  1865, 

Maj.  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell,  \ 

Comdg,  Department  of  the  Pacific,  ISm  Francisco,  Cal,  : 

'  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  th^receipt  of  a  communica- 
tion of  Capt.  Thomas  0.  Sullivan,  commissar^  of  subsistence,  at  San 
Francisco,  Gal.,  of  October  25,  1864,  based  upon  a  communication  of 
Gapt.  William  Kelly,  First  Oregon  Volunteer  (^lavalry,  commanding 
Fort  Klamath,  Oreg.,in  which  he  reports  that  heljas  directed  commis- 
sary stores  to  be  issued  to  a  party  of  suffering  emigrants  on  their  way 
to  Jacksonville  from  the  Eastern  States,  for  a  consideration  to  those 
who  could  buy  and  gratuitously  to  those  who  could  not.  Gaptain 
Sullivan  has  disapproved  such  issue,  for  the  reason  tliat  there  is  no 
authority  fop^it.  Accompanying  these  papers  is  your  recommendation 
that  authoi^fty  be  given  ^' to  make  issue  and  sales  of  commissary  stores 
to  indigent  and  suffering  emigrants."  TheGommissary-General  of  Sub- 
sistence Recommends  "that  each  issue  and  sale  to  distressed  emigrants 
be  alloxired  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  that  the  commanding  officer 
be  required  to  support  his  accounts  by  evidence  of  the  exigency  of  the 
casei"  and  this  recommendation  is  appro ve^l  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

W.  A.  MGHOLS,  , 
As^intan  t  A  djv tantMeneral, 


tvl 


il ' 


>•  ^ 
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tliS-Bo^y  Mountain,  region  ^««<^«n.LuSSSL*J?eaS 
t^^4<Pauuocks  have  assembled  at  tl'e|«  Pj^^^^  immfgration, 
Duroose.    Tfifeiv^fositiou  will  enable  them  to  oestroy  iii«     sparcitv  of 

be  necessary  at  all  times  to  keep  f^;"*',  ^\  •  .^^^^  ^^.   in  the  quarter- 

efficient  service  in  the  pursuit  «*  ^I'^^Pf-     ^„.  ^- 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ^^''^^g*;^   j,j    jjj^arE, 


tion  with  the  suppression  of  I^df »  ^»f  ^"^'^^"'Ka^^^  nothing  of 
boldt.  Far  awaTl^m  the  gr^^^^^  ^tS  coSntrat^  on  these  gfeat 
the  excitement  wl"^^^,P*^°tt  nmWone  much  privation  and  toil, 
events  creates,  tie  bk^alion  has  ^^JL^^S^^J^,  J^f;  ^t^em  readily,  ear- 

^ti:i''i^^sfXXp'^^  tha^nks  of  the  department. 

By  command  of  Major-Geue>H^McDowelK        ^^   ^    dbUM, 

/Assistant  Adjutant-  GcneraU 

)    Hdqes.  Department  of  the  rAcmo, 
-NT     lAf  (     ■"  "^  ,  ^^  Francisco,  July  8,  1865. 

.    ■  f\^a  Sf>PondlnfantrY  California  Volunteers,  to  be 

deLta^rbTlhf  cSo^ST^be't^imlnt,  W  ^^  by  the  next 

steSlo  the  District  of^Humboldt  for  servjh^herein. 

*  *       ^  ^-1.^  QivHi  Tiifantrv  California  Volunteers  in  this 

cit'y  Sf  pTcffio-JortStJqSs^^^^  a.  Benicia 

on  the  30th  instant.  *  \.  • 

By  command  of  Major-General  McDowell :         ^   ^  W UM, 

Assistant  'Adjuta)vd- General. 


Special  Orders, 


Washington,  Jnly  j^,  1^^^* 

Maior-i^eneral  McDowell:  \  .  .-a 

D/you  need  troops  for  Arizona^     If  so,  what  number  and  wlii^kind 

shSl  be  sent^  ^    g    GEANT,      \ 

Lieutenant-  Generah^ 


M 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

8an  Franciscoy  July  10,  1865. 
Lieut.  E.  D.  Waite, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General^  Sacramento^  CaL: 

Sir  :  I  have  received  from  Mr.  MacOrellish,  of  the  Alta,  the  following! 
statement,  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  General  Wright,  viz : 

Letters  dated  June  27,  from  Owen's  River  Valley,  state  that  Indians  have  burned' 
the  Union  Mills,  which  cost  $30,000 ;  sacked  Bend  City  and  threatened  San  Carlos 
Mills  and  town.    The  inhabitants  have  gone  to  Kearsage  district. 

Mr.  MacCrellish  procured  this  information  from  Mr.  Hanks,  long  a 
resident  of  San  Carlos,  who  thinks  a  few  soldiers  sent  from  Camp  Inde- 
pendence would  protect  and  save  much  valuable  property. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  HILLYER, 
y  Lieut,  Col.  Fourth  California  Infantry,  Actg.  Asst,  Adjt,  Gen, 

[First  indorsement.] 

District  of  California,  July  11,  1865, 

Respectfully  referred  to  commanding  officer  Camp  Independence  for 
his  information. 
By  order: 

E.  D.  WAITE, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

[Second  indorsement.] 

Camp  Independence,  July  21,  1865, 
Respectfully  returned  to  district  headquarters. 

The  Union  Mills  have  been  burnt,  but  whether  by  Indians  or  not  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  Bend  City  has  not  been  sacked  nor  San 
Carlos  threatened.  The  citizens  of  those  towns  have  all  removed  to 
Kearsage  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Kearsage  mines  and 
plenty  of  business  at  Kearsage.  The  general  commanding  department 
has  been  here,  to  whom  the  facts  have  been  explained. 
Respectfully, 

JNO.  G.  KELLEY, 
Captain,  Nevada  Infantry,  Commanding  Post. 

[Third  indorsement.] 

Brigade  Headquarters,  District  of  California, 

Sacramento,  August  3,  1865, 
Respectfully  transmitted  to  department  headquarters. 

ED  WD.  McGARRY, 
Colonel  Second  California  Cavalry,  Commanding  District, 


SiitOKB-C»Bfi«-STATiON,-  NeVt-Ter.^  July  lii,  1865, 
iieut^.E^.  Waite,  ^^.^-^'^^ 

^^KcUng-ArSsistant  Adjutant- Generjil^Sacf-Tfrnento,  CaL: 
Lieutenant:  I  have  the  honoj^^  report  my  arrival  with  my  com- 
pany at  this  station^^fr'^'i).  m.  to-day.~~~^f^hftve_4jamped  near  the  quar- 
ters formerly  occupied  by  the  troops  when  station ed^ere  and  owned 
by  Kingsbury  «S&-Co, — Xh^y— are. -oiily  i^^rge  euough  to  accommodate^ 


BU70HEPJ  OP  MONAOHE  INDIANS 


The  late  Major  Bendire  often  told  me  al)out  a 
massacre  of  Indians  in  the  southern  part  of  Owens 
Talley,  stating  that  they  were  driven  by  our  troops 
to  the  end  of  a  peninsula  where  they  were  shot  down 
or  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  water  of  Owens  lake^ 
from  which  none  escaped*  *- 

Oscar  Loew  in  speaking  of  this  says:  "In  1864, 
over  SCO  Pavntes  were  surrounded  at  Owen's  lake  by  a 
party  of  whites  and  all  drowned.** 


OWEIIS  RIVER  VALLEY  INDIANS. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in 

the  Senate  having  for  its  object  the  removal  of  all  the 

Indians  in  the  Southern  District  of  California  (about  16,000) 

to  the  Owens  River,  and  it  is  claimed  that,  under  the  most 

careful  cultivation  the  territory  included  in  Owens  River    ■ 

valley  could  not  support  that  population.     "The  narrow  val- 

lev  of  Owens  K'iver  is  only,  at  this  time,   sufficient  for  the 

support  of  the  very  small  number  of  Indians (1500  by  census) 

who  at  present  occupy  and  inhabit  it>  and  the  cause  of  the 

war  now  wa^ed  there  is  the  desperationof  the  Indians  be- 

■      ^#  '^  ■        . 

cauBe\of  thefact  that  the  emigration  to  the  mines  in  that 

vicinity  has  destroyed  the  grass  seed  upon  which  they,   in  a 

great  measure,  had  been  accustomed  to  subsist." — J.P.H. 

Wentworth  in  Rept.Commr.Ind.Affrs.for  1862,  p. 327,  1863. 


WOKOPBE     OR  OWENS  RIVBR   INDIANS 


An  unsigned  letter   in  the  Loe  Angeles   Star,   Aug,   29, 
1859  by  a  man  who  accompanied  an  expedition  sent  out  by 
Lieut.     Col,  B«L»Beall  from  Port   Tejon  to  Owens  Lake  in 
July -August  1859,   iajo^n  the  following  about   the   Indians 

* 

of   the  region. 

*A1  though  from  some  distance  below  the  Lake  j^Owens 
Lake]   we  encountered  the   temporary  abodes   of  the  Indians, 
yet  in  no  single  instance  were  the  troops  able  to  get 
Aight  of  a  single  one,   they  haring  fled  before  their  ap- 
proaoh,   as  we  afterwards   learned,   having  been  told  that 
they  would  be  killed,  until  we  reached  Pine  Creek,  when 
the  interpreter   found  a  poor  woman  attempting  to  escape 
with  her  crippled  child.     She  having  been  assured  that 
the  people  would  not  be  injured,    soon  became   the  means  of 
reassuring  the   Indians,  after  iSiich   there  was  but  little 
difficulty   in  communicating  with   them* 

To  our  surprise  we  saw  but  very  few  horses  among  them, 
and  that,   too,   on  the  upper  portion  of  Owens  River,  and 
evidently  obtained  from  the  lialkers  RiVer   Indians* 

Th^  informed  Capt*  Davidson,   that  some  four  or  five 
Indians,    in  years  ^st,  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing 
horses  for   the  purpose  of  eating   them,  but  esteeming   it 
wrong,   they  some   five  years  since  punished  some  of  the 


(^ 


party  with  death,   and  the  rest  had.died  from  natiiral 
oaueee;   since  when  none  had  heen  stolen  hy   their  people. 
They  told  us  where  we   could  find   the  "bones  of  the  animals 
thus  destroyed,  and  most   certainly  the  appearance  corroho- 
rated  their  statement,  for  there  were  no  hones  of  more  re« 
cent  date  than  four  or  five  years,   judging  from  their  ap- 


pearance 


Wokope^ 


morally  and  physically  superior  to  any  of  their  xme  in 
California,  for   in  point  of  probity  and  honesty  I  certidmly 
have  never  met  their  equal  and  as  to   their  physical  and 
sanitary  condition  ,  Z  saw  none  sick  or   infirm  except  the 
child  already  alluded  to  —  although  they  will  mamber  1200 

or  1300  souls* 

To  illustrate  their  idea  of  truthfulness:  An  Indian  hoy 
who  was  anxious  to  return  with  Capt.  ©•  after  descending 
the  river  50  or  60  miles,  encountered  his  elder  brother  and 
being  somewhat  unwell,  and  perhapsa  little  homesick,  asked 
his  advice  in  regard  to  turning  back«  •have  yQ^   promised 
to  got,  said  he*  •Yes*  •  ♦Well,  then,  do  not  ask  m\   if  you 
have  promised  to  go,  you  shall  go** 

Ihile  talking  to  their  head  men  who  had  been  assembled 
for  the  purpose,  Captl  Davidson  infoliwd  them  that  so  long 
as  they  were  peaceful  ad  honest,  the  government  would  pro- 
tect them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights*  Their  reply 


was  I   that  such  had  ad  ways  "been  their  conduct  and  should 
erer  b«  ••  that   they  had  depended  on  their  own  unaided 
resources  —  that  they  had  at  all   times  treated  the^ 
whites  in  a  friendly  manner,   and   intended  to  do  so   in  the 
future.     He  further   infbrmsd  them  that  should  they  become 
dishonest  and  resort  to  murder   and  robhery,   they  would 
be  punished  with  the  sword*     The   old  Cqp  tain  or  head  nan 
turned  with  a  smile  to   the   Interpreter,  and  said,    •Tell 
him  that  we  fear  it  not-,   that  ifliat   I  hare   said^   I  hare  said. 
I  have  lain  my  heart  at  his  feet,  let  him  looit  at   it. 

Unsophisticated,  and  uncontaminated  by  free  intercourse 
with  whites  or  yicious  Indians,   a  lack  of  chastity  is  said 
to  be  a  thing  most  unheard  of  among   them.     The  limited 
opportunities  for   observation,   certainly  favored  the   opinion 
that  such  was  the  fact • 


This  clipping  from  Los  Angeles   Star  ,  lug«  29,  1859,  may 
be  found  in  Hayes  Collection,   vol*   39,  pp#  55y 
in  the  Bancroft  Library. 


CyA-Ef^S     RIVER,  CALIFOR^ilA 


"Th3  OTTon'D  rivjr  country  has,  during  Uie  year  lc)65,  beon 
the   scene  of  several  ant^ci^emsnts  bat.'reen  datachu^inta  of  Cal- 
ifornia vcluntaera  and  the  Indians  of  that   re^r,ion.     The  prin- 
cipal action  was  four^.  J^^arch  19th,  bstweon  20  men  headed  by 
Lieut.  Doughty  and  a  body  of  Indians  strongly  posted  in  a 
stony  ravins  near  the  head  of  Owen's  Lake.     The  enomy  was  de- 
feated, leaving  16  dead  on  the  field." 

--William  H.  Knight,  Bancroft's  Hand -Book  Almanac  for 

1864,  89-90,   1864. 
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VfllO  ARE  THE  INDIANS  IN  THE  HILLS  ABOVE  OLD  ?OET 
MILLER  ON  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER? 


Gyrus  Thomas  published  some  numerals  said  to  have 
"been  taken  at  killerton. — ISth  Annual  Report,  Bureau 
Ethnology  (for  1897-98),  page  930,  dated  1900  and 
probably  published  in  February  1903. 

The  numerals  belong  to  a  Shoshonean  system.  ISfas 
the  informant  a  visitor  or  was  there  a  Monache  band 
in  this  region? 


( 


0^^ 


WAR  ON  OTSN3  VALLEY  INDIANS 
from  Hecords  of  California  Men  in  rtar  of  Re\)ellion, 
1861-1867  (Sacramento,  1890) 

^^Ir^any  arrived  at  C«p  Independence.  Owens  River    D^l 
Valley,  April  4,  1863.  Company  left  Gamp  Independence,  April 
9.  1863,  and  attacked  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Big  Pine 
Creek,  supported  by  Company  G,  same  regiment.  One  man  of  Com- 
pany E.  Slightly  TOunded.a-p.181      [May  1863] 
nnn.r«Tiv  B:  "Between  the  lOth  and  12th  instant^some  25  or  30   : 
Indians  were  taken  prisoners  at  Big  Pine  Creek  and  sent  to 
Camp  Independence,  by  order  of  Captain  M.  A.  McLaughlin. ^'-p.  182. 

C2m5flmL.L:"A  detachment  of  ^^^^j^^^^g^^^  ^'^P'^^'  ^"  ^°"^^^ 
of  Orderly  Sergeant  Henry  C  ckurc^h,^came  upon  a  party  of  14 
■  Indians  near  headwaters  of  Owens  River.  Attacking  them  they 

\    killed  4,  and  the  balance,  retreating  into  the  rocks,  made   . 
their  escape.  The  company  has  been  scouting  constantly,  and 
has  destroyed  about  300  bushels  of  seed  "cached"  near  Bishop 

''  Creek  end  vicinity.  Most  of  the  caches  were  found  by  Sergeant 
Beebe."— p.l82.  ' 


[1st 


PIUTE 


At  a  Piute  Indian  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the 
road  from  Bishop  to  Round  Valley  leavee  Owens  Vadley  proper,   I  got 
half  a  dozen  baskets.     The  best  of  these  are  2  good  sis^ed  bowls 
which  look  much  like  •Tulares*.     The  old  ^B^dSTot  whom  I  bought  them 
told  me  she  bougjit  them  many  many  years  ago  from  Indians  on  the 
other  (west)  side  of  the  mountains   (Sierra)*  p.  81. 

The  larg^  flat  broadly  snow-shoe  shaped  winnowing  baskets 
which  the  Mono  Lake  Piute s  call  te^ma  or  ta-ma>  the  Bishop  Creek 
Indians  call  ta^na  and  t>a>so  or  t)a>sa>        This  is  the  closely  woven  ki 
Bjnd  the  name  is  applied  alike  to  the  much  smaller  and  more  deeply 
scooped  ones,     ^e  same  shapes  and  sizes  in  more  open  weave  (like 
the  alternating  couplets  of  the  wo^na  or  burden  baskets,  only 
closer  and  finer)  they  call  cendji.         p.  82. 

^i<A^"Calif.  Journal  for  1901,  81-82,  Aug.  18,  1901. 


P^^^-y^jQ-^^^X^^ 


Monache, —  An  Indian  named^Diaz  from  Bishop  at  the  head  of  Ov/ens 
Valley  tells  me   that   the  Piutes  inhabiting  Long  Valley  are 
the  same   as   those   at  Mono  Lake   (Northern  Piute).     He  tells 
me  also  that  the  Owens  Valley  tribe  which  we  call  Mo n ache 
consists  of  two  divisions--northern  and  southern.     The 
northern  division  embraces  Round  Valley  and  the  Benton- 
Queen  Valley  from  the  divide  on  the  north, southward  to 
Big  Pine. 

Prom  Big  Pine  south  to  Owens  Lake  the  language  is 
slightly  different  from  those  in  the  Bishop  region  and  the 
people  regard  themselves  as  constituting  a  distinct  tribe 
or  sub- tribe.     The  Piute  at  Pish  Lake  Valley  belong  to 


the  southern  or  Lone  Pine  division. 


Vv.o^vo.cVv'i. 


OV/EKS 


IS  VALLEY  PAIUTES.     October  19 , 1902 . Journal     IV. 


October  19, -Took  a  walk  north  over  the  sand  and  gravel  down  along 
the  lake^^' dozen  photographs  of  the  moimtains  andfa  couple  of 
iiatngaroo-rat  holes.      Visited  the  Indian  camps  and  got  a  vocabulary 
from  the  0^vens  Valley  Paiutes.     The  Indians  who  gave  it  to  me  are 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  near  Bishop.     They  ^ay  t^t  Bome 


words  are  different  here  at  the  lake.— -Vocabula^ 


THr;  OY/EIIS  VALLEY  IVM^,  V/AR  OF  1862  and  1863 


On  April  6  Lieutenant  lloble  with  50  mounted  men  arrived  at  the 

upper  crofosing  of  0^;/ens  River,  "and  tlie  followinfi:  morning  m.et  Col. G-. Evans 

with  Lieutenant  French  and  Oliver     , Captain  Winne  of  his  conrrand,   having 
been  left  with  seven  men  to  garrison  the  stone  fort  forty  miles 
below.       These  v/ere  under  Colonel  I;.ayfield  from  Visalia.     The  Indians 
during  the  previous  winter  had  been  in  the  habit  of  killing  cattle, 
\7hich  led  to  the  killing  of  some  Indians,   and  this  caused  th^'^  Indians 
to  begin  a  retalivatory  v/arfare.       Tlie  whites  finally  collected  their 
cattle  about  thirty  miles  above  the  lake,  v/here  they  fortified  them- 


s 


elves,  ard  dispatched  m^essengers  to  Yisalia  and  Carson  for  relief. 
They  were  reinforced  by  eighteen  men  from  Aurora  on  March  28,  when  * 
60  men  under  Colonel  Mayfield  followed  the  Indian  trail  fifty  miles 
up  the  valley  to  a  creek  opposite  the  upper  crossing,  where  tle^ 
encamped, 

"About  noon  on  the.  6th  of  April  the  Indians  appeared  in  consid- 
erable force  toward  the  mountains  on  the  southwest.   A  detatchnient 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  c^mp,  and  the  n-ain  force  advanced  in  tv/o 
colirans  ap:ainst  the  Indians.    The  firing  began  as  soon  as  they 
approached  v/ithin  range,  at  which  tim.e  C.  J.Pleasanton  of  Aurora  was 
killed,  and  the  columns  fell  back  in  confusion,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  continued  their  flight  had  not  some  of  their  officers  com.pelled 
them  to  make  a  stand  in  a  ditch  which  had  boon  dug  and  used  bv  the 
Indians  for  irrigating  purposes.   Here  they  kept  up  a  desultory 
firing  with  the  Indians  at  long  ronge  nn^il  night,  fev/  shots  ta^an-g 
effect.   Sheriff  Scott  of  Mono  Oounty  received  a  ball  in  the  head, 
killing  him  instantly.   Mr. Morris,  formerly  of  Visalia,  v/as  shot  in 


O.vens  '•alley  Indian  wars— 2.. 
the  bov/els  and  died  the  follov/ing  day.       The  v/hitee  retreated  that 
night,   leaving  behind  conno  eighteen  horses,   considerable  airmmition 
and  provisions. 

"The  follov/ing  day  tliey  met  Colonel  Evans  and  his  coninand, 
v/ho  persuaded  some  forty-five  men  to  return  with  him  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indiiuis;     the  rciT:ainder  continued  the  retreat  to  the  fort. 
Colonel  Evans  now  took  command  of  the  entire  expedition,   and  that 
night  camped  on  the  battle  ground  of  the  previous  day,   and  the  next 
morning  buried  the  bodies  of  Scott  and  Pleasants.     Scouts  sent  out 
reported  the  Indians  miles  above  at  the  head  of  the  valley.     The 
command  was  soon  on  the  move  and  about  noon  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canon  v;liere  the  Indians  were  reported  to  be.       Lieutenant  lloble 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  his  command  up  the  mountain  to  the  riglit 
of  the  canon,  v/liile  Colonel  Evans  with  his  force  advanced  on  the 
left,   and  Colonel  Mayfield  to  push  forward  between  'the  two. 
Tliey  proceeded  up  the  mountain  three  miles,    facing  a  terrific  snow- 
storm, which  prevented  them  seeir^  objects  three  yards  in  advance. 

* 

rot  findingthe  Indians,  they  returned  to  the  valley  and  encamiped 
on  the  creek.  Soon  after  dark  they  discovered  Indians  fires  in 
a  canyon  one  Liile  north  of  the  one  p:-eviously  searched. 

"llext  morning  Sergeant  GilUpie  ,   of  Lieutenant  lloble's  coirffnand 
witli  nine  men,  was  sent  to  reconnoiter  the  canon  where  the  fires 
were  seen;   and  after  proceeding  up  the  rocky  canyon  300  yards  they 
were  fired  upon.       Sergeant  Gillspie  was  in;.tantly  killed,   and 
Corporal  Harris  wounded.     They  retreated,    leaving  Gill&pie's  body. 
"Lieutenant  !!oble  was  now  instructed  to  take  position  on  the 

t 

mountain  to  the  left  of  the  canon.     Colonel  Evans  was  to  have 
occupied  the  right.       Colonel  Ii'ayfield  and  four  men  accompanied 


Vlie  Owen^  Valley  Indian  V.ar  --3 
Lieutenant  iloble,    the  rest  of  Mayfields  corrirand  reiraining  below, 
l^oble's  cormiand  succeeded  in  raining  their  position  imder  a  brisk 
fire  or     both  sides  from  concealed   Indians.       Here  Colonel  Mayfield 
was  killed.       Lieutenant  Koble, seeing       it  impossible  to  m.aintain 
his  poi:ition,   or  proceed  up   the  mountain  without  great  loss,    owing 
to  its  precipitou^i  nature,   or  to  return  the  fire  from,  the  concealed 
foe  with  effect,   retreated  in  good  order  dov/n  to  Colonel  Evans 
comniand,   carrying  with  them  Sergeant  Gillspie's-body.       Colonel  Evans 

then  retreated  with  the  entire  comjnand  dovm  the  valley,    followed 
by  the   Indians.     The  command  camped  that  night  twelve  miles  below 
at  the  place  where  Scott  had  been  buried.       Colonel  Evans  con- 
tinued the  retreat  back  to  Los  Angeles,   and  the  Indiums  were  for  a 
time  m.aster  of  the  situation,    mid  were  troublesome  at  times  for 
several  years;     m.any  battles  of  m.ore  or  less  magnitude  were  fought, 
lives  were  sacrificed  ,   and  considerabl'e  mioney  expended  by  the  citi- 
zens and  Governm-ent,   when  finally  the  Indians  were  gathered  up  and 
placed  on  a  reservation,   and  Owenzs  rive'-  people  began  to  sow  and 
reap  in  peace".— Qwono  Val]  oy  Tnrii^n  Vi^ar  uf  lOG     anrl   inri^ir;j,pp,175, 
176, 


In  1863  "the  soldiers  from.  Caipp  Independence  had  a  battle  with 
Indians  on  the  East  side  of  CKvens  Lake,  killed  several,   and  took  5 
prisoners". --Memiorial  and  Biographical  Hist,  of  Counties  of  Fresno, 
Tulare,    and  Kern,   California.   Chiciigo|^1890?] pp.  176-177 
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Ao^.  31,  1934 


Mr.  M.  W.  Talbot 
2590  Cedar  Street 
Berkeley,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Tal'bot: 

I  v/as  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  Aa^st  23. 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  "The  Story  of  Inyo"  by  Chalfant 
mitjht  be  of  interest  to  Dr»  Merriam,  as  the  author  deals  to  sorae  extent 
with  the  recent  history  and  habits  of  Piute  Indians. 

The  Doctor  also  might  be  interested  in  the  papers  by 
Julian  E.  Steward  entitled,  "Ethnography  of  the  Owens  Valley  Piute 
and  Petroglyphs  of  California  ^d  adjoining  states". 

Now  to  answer  your  questions. 

1.  Only  a  few  Indians  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Lone  Pine. 
If  the  Doctor  will  inquire  at  the  Sheriff's  Office  in  Independence,  he 
will  be  directed  to  the  homes  of  the  few  indigtns  who  live  in  that 
vicinity. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Hall  of  Big  Pine  will  direct  him  to  the  homes 
of  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity.  More  Indians  live  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Bishop  and  Benton  than  live  in  all  other  parts  of  Owens 
Valley  and  vicinity. 

Mr.  Dewey  (yillen|  the  U.  S.  Indian  ^ent,  who  resides  about 
one-half  mile  west  of  Bishop,  would  no  doubt  be  the  best  man  for  the  Doctor 
to  contact  in  regards  to  the  Indians  near  Bishop  and  Benton. 

2«  Tlie  indians'  home?  can  be  reached  by  automobile. 

Z.     Replies  included  under  question  one. 


-2- 


The  various  locations  of  indian  settlements  are  indicated 
on  the  attached  map* 

Very  truly  yours, 


^ML 


H.  H.  Simpson,  Principal  Forest  Eanger 


«  « 
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October  20,1902--The  high  sierra  was  glorious  before  sun  rise  tlus 

morning.     At  5.30  the  groat  wall  from  O^.vens  Lalce  north  was  deep 

purple — the  pealcs  almost  glowing,  the  base  of  the  range  veiled  in 

purple  haze.     Then  as  the  light  increased  the  purple  disappeared  and 

just  before  sup-up  the  details  of  the  range  stood  out  with  v/onderful 

clearness  and  the  suiiinit  walls  and  pealcs  v/ere  clear  cold  gray.     A 

fev/  moments  later,   as  the  sun  threv/  its  morning  rays  over  the  Cerro 

» 

Gordo  and  across  to  the  Sierra,  first  the  higliest  peaks  and  then  the 
v/hole  crest  of  tlie  range  wero  "bathed  in  glov/ing  pink.    The  three 
pictures  follov/ed  in  rapid  succession,  a  half  hour  compassing  the 


whole. 


The  Sierra  opposite  Owens  Lake  and  thence  southerly  is  bare 


except  on  the  summits  and  in  the  hi  her  canyons,  where  scattered 
pines  may  be  seen.   The  suninit  of  Olancha  Peak  is  bare,  but  below 
the  summit,  on  the  northeast,  is  a  broad  timbered  bench  from  which 
the  trees  dribble  down  varying  distances  on  the  different  slopes. 

From  the  north  end  of  Owens  Lake  northward  the  bare  crests  and 


cliffs  of  g-ranite  rise  2-3  thousand  feet  above  the  timber;  then 
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the  timbered  "belt (which  is  sparse)  reaches  dovm  to  perhaps  tm   alti- 
tude of  8000  feet— apparentljr  to  within  4000  or  5000  feet  of  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  or  about  half  v/ay  from  summit  crest  to  base 


of  mountain.    Fartiier  north  it  descends  still  lov/er/ 


South  of 


Owens  Lake  the  Sierra  Wall  continues  in  an  apparently  unbroken  straig) 
line,  gradually  decreasing  in  height,  but  v/ithout  conspicuous  peaks 


or  notches- 

PAIUTE  flQU^v.  ^    jr^ 

In  crossing  from  tiiiMBaiiBOfldQipflH!  Keeler  to  Independence  t/    v 

met  on  the  v/ay  an  old  Paiute  Setuav/    who  was  lame  and  feeble  and 

asked  me  for  a  ride.     I  took  her  in  and  drove  her  to  her  v/ikiup— ono 

one  of  a  cluster,  which  I  photographed.     Ran  on  to  this  Indian  cainp 

ft 

purely  "by  accident.     Tlieir  burden  baskets  have  round  instead  of 
pointed  bottoms,   and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  leather,  like  those 
of  tl:£)    Shoshones  and  other  tribes  south  and  unlike  those  of  the 
Paiutes  of  Mono  Lake, Bishop  nnd.  other  places.     I  got  a  good  one. 
Two  of  the  old  sguciwc  in  this  cxnp  had  on  bo¥/l  hats,   one  of  v/liich  I 
bouglit,  along  with  an  old  seed  paddle . 

One  of  the  women  in  giviiig  the  nuiTierals  gave  4  and  9  nearly 


.ose 


of  the  Choshone.     Slie  gave  4  as  Wah'^.^.jy^^^ic 
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(not  far  from  Walit-soo-ey),  and  9  as  guan-ne-^efnot  far  from  Wan-na?-^ 


kec). 


But  most  singular  of  all  ;ii'e  tlie  nanes  t]iey  gave  for  baskets. 
The  lai'ge  closely  v;oven  burden  basket  tliey  called  Kob-un  instead  of 
Wo:21o;     the  large  cooking  bowl^'  or  koon-a-gib  (saying  both  meant 
the  saine  baJcset);     the  seed  paddle  Ta^.-i-ko-  instead  of  che-/.o; 
the  deep  bo^7l  of  twined  v/eave  Pot-en  instead  of  V/ah-^voi:     mid  the 
hov/1  hat  'tsa£::on  instead  of  Op;       the  broad  scoop  of  coarse  open 
v/ork  rods  Pat-sa  instead  of 


Tlie  water 


bottle  is  0-sah  as  it  should  be. 


Tlie  flat  stone  on  wliich  they  rub  or  grind  seeds  they  call 
MaJhtiM  probably  an  abbreviated  form  of  metata),  and  the  small 
oval  or  rounded  rubbing  stone  Too'-soo. 

They  appear  to  represent  a  distinct  tribe  or  sub-tribe  of  the 
Paiute  nation.     In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  name  of  their  tribe 


V>^OkV,w^^ 


the  old^s^m^  said  Se-.^oi  (  or  ^e^)  but  would  not  repeat 
exiplain,   so  I  am  imcertain. 


or 
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Tlie  doep  bowl  of  diagonal  twined  weave  wliich  they  call  pot-en 
(instead  of  V/ali-woi)  has  the  tops  of  tiie  vertical  rods  wound  around 
in  a  compact  bundle  under  tlie  rim  hoop,  making  a  double  rim  as  in 
the  burden  baskets. 

'  Some  of  tliG  large  scoop  baskets  are  finished  in  the  usual 
way;  Others  have  tlie  ends  of  the  rods  at  tlie  broad  ends  of  tlie 
basket  gathered  into  two  fan-shaped  bundles  atid  crossed,  as  in 

« 

some  I  saw  in  Kern  valley,  the  bundles  finally  gathered  under  the 
finishing  rod  or  hoop,  thus  malcing  a  very  strong  basket 
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WORK    OF    MK.    H.    W.    HENSHAW. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1883,  Mr 
Henry  W.  Henshaw  was  occupied  in  hnguistic  researches  in 
Nevada  and  California. 

The  Washo  tribe  was  found  to  number  about  three  hundred, 
with  its  center  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carson,  Nev.,  and  a 
vocabulary  of  the  language  was  obtained  according  to  the 
method  prescribed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  In- 
dian Languages.  From  the  fragmentary  vocabuhxries  of  this 
tongue  before  accessible  the  Washo  iiad  been  supposed  to  be 
the  sole  representative  of  a  linguistic  stock,  a  supposition  which 
the  present  vocabulary  sustains. 

The  Panamint  Indians,  whose  hmo^-uage  had  before  been  un- 
known,  were  then  visited  and  a  similar  vocabulary  was  ob- 
tained From  it,  this  tribe  is  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  Sho- 
shonian  stock  of  languages. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  behef  that  the  Panamint  tribe 
is  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  a  census  obtained  from  an  intel- 
ligent English-speaking  woman  of  the  tribe  shows  their  num- 
ber, by  actual  count  of  individuals  know^n  to  her,  to  be  106, 
there  being  in  her  opinion  about  50  more  with  whom  she  was 
unacquainted,  making  a  total  of  about  156. 

These  Indians  live  about  the  various  mining  camps  and 
towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  Death  and  Panamint  Valleys, 
Inyo  County,  California.  Their  tribal  cohesion  is  lost  and 
their  lives  are  parasitic,  mainly  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  white  citizens.  Their  ultimate  extinction  therefore  seems 
impending. 
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virals,  judging  by  all  which  Mr.  Gushing  considers  the  Zuiii 
to  be  intermediate  between  savage  and  barbaric  stages  of 
culture,  yet  retaining  distinctly  the  cultus  of  savagery  in  their 
social  condition  and  in  a  large  phase  of  their  worship. 

Early  in  March  it  was  found  expedient  to  recall  Mr.  Gush- 
ing to  Washington.     This  prevented  his  initiation  into  the  Ka- 
Ka      Still,  by  virtue  of  his  membership  in  the  Priesthood  of 
the  Bow,  he  was  permitted,  before  leaving,  to  be  present  at  the 
initiation  of  other  candidates  and  to  hear  the  protracted  recital 
heretofore  referred  to  by  him  (but  unaptly,  he  now  thinks)  as 
the  "Zuni  Iliad"     This  remarkable  recitation,  while  in  classic 
and  metric  and  not  unpoetic  language,  is,  he  learned,  a  true 
ritual     It  gives  many  mythic  details,  stating  the  names  ot 
probably  all  the  villages  and  resting  places  of  the  Zuni  dur- 
ing their  pristine  migrations,  and  also  the  names  of  the  whole 
council  of  gods  of  the  Ka-Ka.     It  is,  however,  couched  in 
such  jargonistic  or  archaic  terms,  so  rapidly  delivered  and 
so  extended  (requiring  more  than  six  hours  for  its  delivery) 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  record  it  or  even  to  write  ver- 
batim the  several  shorter,  though  not  less  remarkable,  rituals 
which  followed  it.     The  value  of  these  rituals  and  tlie  songs 
illustrating  them-most  of  which  it  is  incumbent  on  a  member 
to  memorize -will  explain  Mr.Cushing's  long  cherished  desire 
to  enter  the  Ka-Ka.     He  regards  them,  unvaried  as  they  are 
from  generation  to  generation,  not  only  as  important  contribu- 
tions to  unwritten  American  Indian  literature,  but  also  essen- 
tial to  the  right  understanding  of  early  Zuni  migrations  and 
mythology. 

LINGUISTIC    FIELD  WORK. 
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the  Calchaqul  or  Calchakkee  valleys  as  a  field  for  exploration.  But 
for  the  political  and  financial  crisis  in  the  river  Plata,  Dr.  Moreno 
would  have  long  since  issued  his  reports  or  annuals,  which  most 
certainly  will  Open  up  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  South  American 
archaeology. 


These  papers  have  been  jotted  down  in  1tfee  midst  of  many  inter- 
ruptions and  pressing  business,  but  they  will  serve  to  show  that  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  we  are  already  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
collecting  and  classifying  material  after  the  manner  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  Annual  Reports. 


The  Panamint  and  Saline  Valley  (Col.)  Indians  are  the 
same,  speaking  the  same  language,  intermarrying  constantly,  and 
having  constant  intercourse  back  and  forth . 

Of  the  foregoing  facts  I  have  been  told  by  at  least  a  half  dozen 
of  the  most  intelligent  Indians  living  in  both  localities.  A  few  of 
the  same  Indians  live  on  Cottonwood  creek,  flowing  into  the  north- 
western arm  of  Death  valley,  but  the  larger  part  of  them  make  their 
home  in  Saline  valley. 

In  this  latter  locality  the  Indians  all  live  at  one  place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  the  Inyo  mountains  and 
near  the  border  of  the  salt-bed  which  covers  the  sink  of  the  valley. 
A  small  stream  of  water  flows  out  of  Hunter's  cafion,  in  the  Inyo 
mountains,  about  a  mile  from  the  Indian  village,  and  furnishes  them 
with  water  for  irrigating  purposes. 

They  have  about  one  hundred  acres  of  land  enclosed,  and  some 
of  it  planted  in  alfalfa,  and  they  are  increasing  their  acreage  of  this 
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crop  the  present  season.     They  also  grow  melons,  squashes,  com, 
beans,  barley,  and  wheat. 

The  alfalfa,  barley,  and  wheat  raised  they  sell  readily  to  the  Borax 
Company,  whose  borax  works  are  located  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
Indian  village. 

This  company  pays  the  Indians  a  small  royalty  for  the  use  of 
water  during  the  irrigating  season.  These  Indians  have  four  Amer- 
ican plows  and  seven  scythes,  and  say  they  are  going  to  buy  a 
mowing  machine  next  year. 

Some  of  them  find  continuous  employment,  at  fair  wages,  at  the 
borax  works. 

Their  houses  are  both  square  and  dome-shaped,  and  made  of 
wattled  straw  or  brush  laid  over  a  frame-work.  They  also  have  a 
small  grape  and  peach  orchard. 

The  Cottonwood  Creek  people  number  only  two  or  three  families, 
except  during  the  grass-seed  or  pifion-nut  gathering  seasons,  when 
many  of  the  Saline  Valley  people  go  over  there  for  a  time.  The 
supply  of  water  is  very  limited  here  and  only  a  few  melons  are 
raised,  with  an  occasional  effort  at  corn  and  beans  on  a  little 
enclosed  patch  of  ground. 

Panamint, — In  the  main  Panamint  mountains  the  Indians  are 
located  in  two  small  groups.  One  is  at  the  mouth  of  Hall's  cafion, 
a  mile  north  of  the  Hot  Springs,  on  the  east  side  of  Panamint 
valley,  close  to  the  base  of  the  Panamint  mountains.  They  get 
water  for  irrigation  from  Hall's  Cailon  creek,  and  raise  corn,  beans, 
melons,  and  squashes,  and  are  starting  a  small  fruit  orchard  of 
peaches  and  figs. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Panamint  mountains,  at  a  place  marked 
''Johnson's  R,"  is  a  series  of  three  or  four  little  patches  of  soil 
along  the  course  of  a  steep  rocky  cafion  leading  down  into  Death 
valley,  just  south  of  Bennett's  mills. 

There  a  couple  of  families  manage  to  live  by  raising  corn, 
melons,  squashes,  and  a  few  peaches  and  grapes,  with  pine-nuts 
and  grass-seed  in  their  season.  This  ends  the  list  of  these  people, 
and  covers  all  of  their  stations.  They  all  use  houses  like  those  in 
Saline  valley  and  all  own  ponies. 

All  told,  these  Indians  must  number  less  than  one  hundred.  The 
men  are  very  fair  workers  and  find  employment  at  times  about  the 
mining  camps  of  Panamint,  Darwin,  and  elsewhere. 

E.  W.  Nelson. 


PANAMINT  SHOSHONE  BURIAL  IN  1923. 

Oabot  Coville  told  me  June  6,  1924  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  March  he  witnessed  a  Shoshone  funeral 
on  the  ranch  of  A.  M.  Johnson  in  Grapevine  Canyon, in  the 
Funeral  Mountains,  north  of  Death  Valley.  About  18  Ind- 
ians were  present,  including  the  widow  of  the  dead  man. 
The  dead  man  was  commonly  called  "Doc",  and  was  said  to 
he  ahout  100  years  old. 

His  headdress  and  some  blankets  were  buried  with  him 
and  Cabot  said  he  heard  that  food  also  was  put  into  the 

grave.  _ 

The  grave  was  dug  east  and  west.  At  first  the  body  was 
about  to  be  lowered  with  the  head  to  the  west.  The  older 
Indians  objected, and  it  was  reversed  and  buried  with  the 
head  to  the  east. 

Ill  of  the  men  present  made  brief  addresses.  The  widow 
and  other  women  present  moaned  rhythmically. 


WOKOPBK     OP  OTENS  RIVBF   IHDIAHS 


An  unsigned  letter   in  the  Los  Angelee   Star,   Aug^   29 , 
1659  by  a  jooan  who  aooomp&nled  an  expedition  sent  out  by 
Lieut.      Col.  B»L*Beall  from  Fort    Tejon  to  Owens  Lake  In 
July-*Augu3t  18S9^  Ims    the  following  about   the   Indians 
of   the  r  Qglon. 

^Although  from  some  dietance  below  the  Lake   0)wsns 
Lake]    tre  encountered  the   temporary  abodes  of  the  Indians, 
yet   in  no  single   instance  were  the  troops  able  to  get 
flight  of  a  Single  one,   they  haring  fled  be   ore  their  ap* 
proaoh,  as  we  afterwards   learned,  having  been  told  that 
they  v'ould  be  killed,   until  we  reached  Pine  Cresk,  when 
the  interpreter   found  a  poor  woman  attempting  to  escape 
with  her  crippled   child ♦     She  ha/ing  been  assured   t^t 
the  people  would  not  be  injured,   soon  became   the  means  of 
reassuring   the   Indians,  after  iwiich    thcqre  was  but  little^ 
difficulty   in  com^^nunloating  with   them. 

To  our  surprise  we  saw  but  wery  few  horses  aicong  1them||,) 
and   that,    too,   on  the  upper  portion  of  Owens  Rirer,  and 
evidently  obtained  from  the  bilkers  Ri»er   Indians, 

They   informed  Capt*  Davidson,   that  some  four  or  fivs 
Indians,    in  years  past,  were   in   tl^   habit  of  stealing. 
horses   for   the  purpose   of  eating   them,  but  esteemingi  it 
wrong,    they  some    five  years  since  punished  some  of  /ths 


^ 


party  v/ith  cleRth,   and   the  rest   laad  ^ied  from  natural 
causes;    sine.:!  rhen  none  had  been  dtolen  by   tl^ir   people. 
They   told   us  where  we   could  find    the  bonee  of  the  aniaiE-ls 
thus  destroyed,  and  most   certainly   the  appearance  corrobo- 
rated  their  statement,   for   there  were  no  bonee  of  more  re- 
cent  date   than  four  or  five  years,   Judgiiig  from  their  ap- 
pearance • 

The  Wokopee   or  Oweps  River   Indiayis  appeal    to  be  both 
morally  end  physically  superior  to  any  of  their  rwe   in 
California,   for   in  point   of  probity  and  honesty  I   oertAlnly 
have  never  met  their  eqxial  and  as  to   their  physical  and 
eanltaay  ocmdition   i   I   saw  none   sick  or   inf tea  except  the 
child  already  alluded  to  *••  although   they  will  member  1200 

or  1300  souls. 

To  illustrate  their   idea  of  truthfulness:  An  Indian   boy 
who  was  anxious  to  return  with  Capt*   D.  after  descending 
the  river   50  or  60  miles,   encountered  his   elder  brother  aW 
being  somewhat  unwell,   and  perhaps     little  homesick,  asked 
his  advice  in  regard  to   turning  back,      ^have  yo^  promised 
to  got,   said  he.    *Yes*  .    ^Well,    then,   do   not  ask  mi*,    if  you 
have  promised  to   go,   you  shall  go.' 

While  talking  to  their  head  men  who  h^d  been  assembled 
for  the  purpose,  Captl  Davidson  infolded  them  thst  so  long 
as  they  were  peaceflil  ad  honest,  the  goverrment  wouldpio- 
tect   their,   in   the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.     Their  reply 


N 


was,    that  auch  had  always  been  their  conduct  and  should 
ever  be   «•<•   that    they   had  depended  on   their  own  unaided 
reeources   -•   that  they   had  at  all   times  treated   theu 
whitai.   in  a   friendly  manner,  and    Intended  to  do  so   in  the 
futuie.      He   further   infoiinBd   them   that  should   thery    become 
dis;honeet  and  resort  to  murder   and  robbery,   they  would 
be  punished  with  the   sword.     The   old  Cqp  tain  or  head  inan 
turned  with  a  smile  to    the    Interpreter,  and  aaid,    ♦Tell 
him   tht. t  ve  fear  it  not;    that  what   I  h^ve   said,   I  have  said. 
Z  have   lain  my  heart  at   his  feet,   let  hi»  look  at    It* 

* 

UnsopUiGtic^ited,  and  uncontaniinttted  by  txee  intercourse 
with  whites  or  vicious  Indians,   a  lack  of  chastity  is  said 
to  be   a  thing  mo^t  unheard  of  ai?:ong   tham.     The   limited 
opportunities  for    obuervation,    certainly   favored   the   oplAion 
that   such  was   thefaott . •  .  • * 


This  clipping  from  Los  Angeles   Star  ,   Jug*  29,   1859,   may 
b3   found   in  Hayes   Collection,   vol.   39,   pp.   65, 
in  the  Bancroft  Library. 


T*»«  ?»5¥^  l5*i^  •*  01anch« 
on  ()«•■  Lake.  California,  say  that  the 
night  calls  of  the  Great-Hornsd  Owl  and 
the  Poor-Will  forcasi:  death.- ^i*^ 


Ps^namint — Death,  Panamint,  Saline,  Koso  & 
O^ens  Lake  Valleys. 
A  minor  westerly  division  of  the  South- 
ern Piute,  rathe rly  clopely  related  to  t\B 
adjoining  Nuvahandit  of  Amargosa  and  Vegas 
deserts,  and  also  to  the  Chemeweve  of  Mohave 
Desert. 


PANMINT  SHOSHONE  CHIEF 


"Malarango,  chief  of  the  Coao 
Piutes*  mentioned  in  W. A. Chalf  ant , 
Story  of  Inyo,  31,  1922. 
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PINON    GATHERING    AMONG    THE    PANAMINT 

INDIANS. 

BY   B.    H.    BUTCHER.* 

While  on  a  trip  into  Death  valley,  Inyo  county,  California,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1891,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  two  nights  and  one  day  in  a  camp  of  Panamint  Indians,  who 
were  engaged  in  obtaining  their  annual  supply  of  "  pinons.'* 

In  company  with  John  Hughes,  the  Indian  mail-carrier  to  the 
Death  Valley  signal  station,  another  buck  and  a  young  squaw,  I  left 
Keeler,  on  Owens  lake,  September  18,  and  started  eastward  across 
the  summits  of  the  Inyo  range  toward  Cottonwood  canon,  in  the 
Panamint  mountains.  Our  first  day's  journey  carried  us  to  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  a  high  mountain  ridge,  extending  east  and  west 
from  the  Inyo  to  the  Panamint  mountains,  and  separating  Saline 
valley  on  the  north  from  Panamint  valley  on  the  south.  The  crest 
or  plateau  top  of  this  ridge  was  more  or  less  rocky  and  broken  and 
covered  at  its  eastern  end  by  a  large  grove  of  pinon  trees  {Pinus 
monophylla),  among  which  the  camp  was  situated. 

As  this  camp  was  but  temporary  and  established  only  for  shelter 
while  the  nutting  was  in  progress,  a  brief  description  of  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  In  the  shadow  of  a  small  group  of  pinon  trees  a 
number  of  small  circles  or  *' corrals  "  had  been  built.  Perhaps 
there  were  some  five  or  six  of  these  in  all,  each  seeming  to  accom- 
modate one  family  or  that  fraction  of  a  family  that  was  present  in 
the  camp.  In  diameter  they  measured  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  their 
walls  consisted  merely  of  the  broken  piiion  branches  and  of  the 
small  bushes  that  grew  around,  piled  up  into  a  loose  row  two  or 
three  feet  thick  and  about  as  many  high.  The  circle  was  broken  or 
imperfect  where  entrance  or  exit  was  needed,  and  where  two  of  these 
circles  became  tangent  a  passage  was  generally  made  from  one  to 
the  other.  Their  uses  seemed  to  be  few — to  secure  a  little  privacy 
for  the  occupants;  to  serve  as  a  slight  wind-break  during  the  night, 
when  the  family  slept  inside,  and  during  the  day  to  serve  as  a  rack 
in  holding  out  of  the  dirt  the  blankets,  extra  clothes,  cooking  uten- 
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sils,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  household.  In  the  center  of 
each  circle  was  a  small  area  where  the  fire  was  kindled,  around 
which  all  gathered  for  a  short  time  during  the  chill  of  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  evening  before  retiring.  The  floor  was  smooth, 
clear  of  stones  and  weeds,  and  carpeted  by  a  thick  layer  of  fine, 

gray  dust. 

The  food  supply,  with  the  exception  of  the  nuts,  was  scanty,  con- 
sisting of  a  little  tea  and  sugar,  flour,  salt,  and  the  refuse  from  the 
Keeler  slaughter-pen.  A  can  of  corn  had  been  purchased,  and  was 
opened,  as  a  great  luxury. 

Their  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  hats  and  moccasins,  was  of 
civilized  manufacture,  consisting  exclusively  of  sacks  and  skirts  of 
greasy  muslin  or  calico.  One  young  squiivv  was  engaged  with  thread 
and  needle  in  fashioning  one  of  these  garments  from  some  fresh 
print  calico,  apparently  with  some  skill.  Most  of  the  women  wore 
heavy  skin  moccasins,  in  which  the  soles  were  sewed  to  the  uppers  ; 
the  men  invariably  had  shoes.  For  hats  all  the  older  squaws  had 
small  conical  baskets,  under  which  the  hair  was  piled  on  top  of  the 

head. 

Shortly  after  daylight  all  hands,  one  after  another,  rolled  slowly 
out  of  their  scanty  blankets  and  gathered  around  the  feeble  flames 
that  the  more  energetic  had  succeeded  in  starting.  Crouching 
down  on  their  haunches,  they  endeavored  to  drive  the  chill  from 
their  bones  by  presenting  first  one  side  to  the  blaze,  then  the  other, 
and  to  remove  the  sleep  from  their  eyes  by  vigorous  rubbing. 
Before  sunrise  a  meager  breakfast  had  been  eaten,  and  they  began 
the  work  of  the  day,  the  women  betaking  themselves  to  the  nutting, 
the  men  to  further  sleep,  tobacco,  or  cards.  In  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  acting  as  rather  disinterested  spectators  at  times  and  of 
eating  the  pifions  on  all  possible  occasions,  the  men  took  no  part  in 
the  industry.  My  guide  at  one  time  during  the  morning  attempted 
to  shoot  some  of  the  quail  that  abounded  in  the  neighborhood,  but 

failed. 

Immediately  after  the  meal  several  of  the  women  equipped  them- 
selves with  large,  conical  pack-baskets  and  beating  sticks  and  sallied 
forth  to  gather  the  cones  from  the  trees  in  the  vicinity.  The  baskets 
were  made  of  light  wicker-work,  shaped  like  the  frustum  of  a  right 
cone,  about  two  to  two  and  one-half  feet  high  and  nearly  as  broad. 
The  upper  base  of  the  frustum,  or  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  was 
flat,  and   from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter.     A  leather  thong 
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was  fastened  into  the  side  just  below  the  rim,  passed  around  tlie 
forehead,  and  similarly  inserted  into  the  wicker-work  on  the  other 
side  of  the  head,  thus  serving  to  bind  the  basket  to  the  carrier.  The 
beating  or  pulling  sticks  were  straight  rods,  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  five  or  six  feet  long,  stripped  of  bark  and  with  all  the  branches 
removed,  save  one  at  the  outer  extremity,  which  was  cut  off"  about 
six  inches  from  its  union  with  the  main  staff".  The  stick  itself 
terminated  immediately  beyond  this  point.  To  prevent  this  spur  or 
limb  from  being  split  off"  by  the  rough  usage  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected a  stout  thong  was  wrapped  around  from  one  branch  to  the 
other  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  vertex  of  the  angle.  To 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  this  instrument,  it  may  be  compared  to  an  A, 
in  which  the  uprights  stand  for  the  limbs,  one  being  greatly  pro- 
longed, and  the  cross-bar  for  the  binding  thong. 

Thus  equipped  with  basket  and  stick,  a  squaw  would  advance  to 
some  untouched  tree  and  proceed  to  beat  and  pick  the  cones  from 
the  limbs  until  her  receptacle  was  full,  when  she  would  return  to 
camp,  empty  the  load  onto  the  ground,  and  start  off"  again  to  refill 
the  basket  or  remain  to  open  cones,  as  necessity  dictated.  Those 
not  engaged  thus  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  fresh  cones  busied 
themselves  in  removing  the  nuts. 

The  cones  of  Pinus  7nonophylla  are  small,  perhaps  three  inches 
long  by  two  in  diameter,  with  strong,  thick  scales,  under  each  of 
which  are  found  two,  rarely  one,  of  the  small  seeds  called  *'  pifions  " 
or  pine  nuts.     Being  quite  tough  when  fresh  and  having  moreover 
an  abundant  supply  of  sticky  pitch,  they  are  rather  difficult  to  open, 
unless  subjected  to  a  drying  treatment.     To  this  end  a  dense  pile  of 
brush  is  prepared,  six  or  eight  feet  across  and  two  feet  high,  and 
caused  to  burn  slowly  or  rather  to  smoulder,  the  density  and  close 
packing  of  the  mass  preventing  any  strong  or  rapid  combustion. 
On  top  of  this  heap  and  through  it  the  fresh  cones  are  mixed  and 
left  until  the  heat  has  dried  the  pitch  and  caused  the  cone  leaves  to 
open  out  to  an   angle  of  perhaps  45°  or  50°  and  expose  the  nuts 
beneath.     When  a  sufficient  number  of  the  cones  had  been  dried 
and  opened  and  the  mass  had  cooled  the  women  would  seat  them- 
selves in  a  circle  around  the  heap,  each  with  a  shallow,  shell-shaped 
basket,  a  small  stick,  and  two  stones,  and  proceed  to  work.     One  of 
these  stones  was  flat,  of  the  size  of  a  small  plate,  and  was  laid  on 
the  ground  as  an  anvil ;  the  other,  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  was 
used  as  a  hammer.     Having  raked  out  a  few  of  the  dried  cones  with 
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her  stick,  she  would  grasp  one  in  her  left  hand  and,  holding  it  with 
its  base  on  the  anvil  and  its  apex  upward,  would  strike  it  from  one 
to  three  sharp  blows  with  the  hammer;  then,  dropping  the  hammer, 
she  would  grasp  the  cone  in  both  hands,  hold  it  over  the  basket- 
saucer,  and  by  a  slight  twisting  motion,  moving  the  hands  in  oppo- 
site directions,  accompanied  by  a  shaking  up  and  down,  dislodge 
the  already  loosened  nuts  from  under  the  opened  leaves. 

This  operation  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  removal  of  all 
the  nuts ;  but  to  guard  against  loss  each  cone  was  examined  imme- 
diately after  the  shaking,  and  if  any  remained  they  were  picked  out 
by  the  fingers.     The  empty  cones  were  tossed  aside  into  a  heap. 

So  completely  do  they  remove  the  kernels  by  these  operations 
that  though  I  carefully  searched  many  of  the  discarded  cones  not  a 
single  nut  did  I  find  in  any  of  them. 

This  labor  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day  of  my  sojourn  in 
the  camp,  all  the  ten  or  a  dozen  women  taking  active  part,  save  one 
young  squaw,  who  was  nursing  a  week-old  child.     Toward  noon,  a 
party  arriving  with  a  supply  of  watermelons  from  Cottonwood  canon, 
in  the  Panamint  mountains,  all  hands  ceased  work  and  proceeded 
to  refresh  themselves,  after  which  the    labor  was  again  resumed. 
During  the  entire  day  no  one  seemed  to  exert  herself  to  any  great 
extent,  all  keeping  steadily  employed  in  rather  a  leisurely  manner. 
The  nuts  thus  secured  were  of  course  mixed  with  more  or  less 
''chaff"   or  cone  leaves,   which   had   to  be  removed  before   the 
product  was  used  or  packed  away.     To  accomplish  this,  toward 
evening,  when  enough  had  been  secured  to  make  the  operation  pay, 
a  squaw  would  spread  out  on  a  smooth  patch  of  ground  a  blanket  or 
piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and,  placing  a  number  of  nuts  in  a  broad, 
open  dish  or  saucer  of  wicker-work,  would  hold  it  over  the  cloth 
and,  tossing  the  nuts  up  and  down,  let  the  wind  fan  out  the  lighter 
leaves  and  dirt.     After  being  thus  cleaned,  the  kernels  were  laid 
aside  and  eventually  packed  into  gunny-sacks  to  be  stored  or  mar- 
keted. 

The  quantity  of  nuts  secured  from  this  single  day's  packing  I 
should  roughly  judge  to  be  about  one  or  two  bushels,  though  the 
number  of  small  lots  constituting  the  whole  rendered  accurate  esti- 
mate impossible.  The  nuts  seemed  to  be  very  plentiful  indeed.  I 
saw  several  filled  grain-sacks  that  had  been  set  aside,  and  a  number 
of  broad  wicker  dishes  were  always  kept  replenished  for  immediate 
use. 
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Interesting  Westerners 


T%e  Angel  of  Death  Valhy  ^  Colonizer  of  Ladylugs 

—      ^  The  Inventor  of  Talking  Pictures 


A  Desert  Minerva 

TEACHING  a  flock  of  American 
Arabs  in  the  hottest  place  on  earth 
and  in  the  lowest  school  altitudin- 
ally,  Miss  Nell  Henderson  has  an 
interesting  and  uniquTe  job  and  makes  the 
most  of  it.  She  is  head  of  the  Ryan 
District  School  at  Furnace  Creek,  Death 
Valley,  California,  where  the  mercury 
gaily  pops  up  to  137  degrees  in  the  shade 
and  the  heat  waves  dance  like  fire  sprites 
in  the  blazing  sun;  and  it  is  178  feet  below 

sea  level. 

In  the  unspeakable  desolation  and 
isolation  of  the  hideous  sink,  walled  by 
the  weirdly  beautiful  Funeral  mountains 
and  the  purple  Panamints,  Miss  Hender- 
son   is   exceedingly   happy,    enthusiastic 


over  her  work  and  too  busy  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  loneliness.  Her  charges  are 
^bpshpng  Indi,ans — nomads  of  the  desert 
temporarily  settled  down — and  she  teaches 
not  only  the  children  but  their  parents. 
Instead  of  giving  the  few  five-day  school 
hours  expected  of  her  she  disregards  the 
clock  and  unselfishly  devotes  seven  days 
and  evenings  a  week  to  the  cause,  with 
regrets  that  she  hasn't  more  time!  Per- 
haps that  is  the  secret  of  the  joy  she 
derives  from  her  unusual  task. 

This  tiny  institution,  opened  last  Octo- 
ber, is  receiving  special  attention  from 
many  sources.  It  is  jointly  rnaintained 
by  Inyo  county,  within  which  it  is 
located,  California  and  the  United  States, 
and  inspectors  from  these  three  govern- 
ments find  much  there  to  observe.    The 


dusky  aboriginal  Americans  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  never  had  heard  of  nor  seen 
a  school-house  before  this  was  built, 
together  with  a  home  for  the  instructor, 
by  the  company  owning  Furnace  Creek 
Ranch.  The  progress  made  is  being 
widely  noted  as  a  criterion.  What  this 
amounts  to  may  be  gauged  by  the  words 
of  a  recent  educational  visitor  who  pro- 
nounced the  school  "the  lowest  in  the 
world  with  the  highest  ideals  and  making 

good." 

*T  have  won  the  confidence  of  this 
diffidertf  people  by  making  them  feel  that 
I  am  one  of  them  and  deeply  concerned 
about  their  lives  and  work,  and  I  really 
am  concerned,"  says  Miss  Henderson. 
"By  convincing  them  that  they  are  cap- 
able of  accomplishing  whatever  they  may 


How  wouia  you  like  .  job  «  .chool-tccKe,  .t  Fu™«.  Creek  in  De..K  V.U.,   C  J.fo™..  w..h  tke  mercur,  .t  137  decree.. „  .He 
Zje'    Mi..  Nell  Hender«.n  i.  k.pp,  in  .ki.  ko..e..  place  on  e.r.k.  178  fee.  below  .e.  level      Her  pup.l.  .re  Sko.kone 

Ina^Tn.   Her  dutie.  varied  anl  endle...    Sk.  *.ve.  .even  d.,.  .nd  ev«.in«.  .  week  to  «k.  educ,Hon.l  c.u.e  ,  o.e," 


earnestly  undertake  I  encourage  them  and  they  study  and 
learn.  They  are  just  as  human  as  the  most  coddled  whites 
and  have  the  advantage  of  not  bemg  spoiled.  Ihe  girls  are 
the  more  industrious.  All  the  elders  want  to  know  how  to 
read  English  but  it's  difficult  to  teach  them  the  spoken 
language.    They  care  to  talk  only  in  their  own  tongue. 

She  might  have  told  more  about  her  methods  but  a  wailing 
papoose  had  to  be  comforted,  a  copper-colored  mother  wanted 
to  know  how  to  cure  her  baby's  sore  eyes,  and  two  boys  were 
trying  to  use  the  same  crayon  on  the  blackboard,  so  Miss 
Henderson  settled  down  to  more  serious  business  than 
conversation.  She  has  endless  duties,  mainly  self-imposed. 
Her  faithful  attitude  toward  them  all  is  reflected  in  the 
general  results.  ,.       ,         ,     .       ,       .  ^ 

These  FumaceCreskShash^^'  live  there  during  the  winter 
when  the  meS  work  on  X  ran^,.    They  occupy  arrowweed 
wikiups  >;nd  tents  a  few  steps  from  the  school-house,     len 
of  the  children  are  regular  day  pupils,  several  men  study 
English  at  night  and  a  number  of  squaws  appear  daily  after 
hours  for  the  same  purpose.    Every  Friday  night  Miss  Hen- 
derson conducts  a  class  in  cookery  for  the  girls  and  squaws,  at 
which  time  dainty  refreshments  are  prepared  for  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  the  mothers  come  to  teach  their  daughters 
fine  bead-work  and  basket-making.    Miss  Henderson  arranged 
and  directs  the  latter  features  to  prevent  the  arts  becoming 
lost.    Sunday  is  baby-and-picnic  day  and  usually  some  time 
is  passed  among  the  great  shifting  sand  dunes,  white  as  the 
driven  snow  and  fine  to  play  on.    Every  evening  there  is  some- 
thing on  the  program  at  the  school,  especially  since  electric 
light  has  been  made  available  from  the  ranch  across  the  way. 
The  Shoshones  are  fond  of  their  offspring  and  like  to  amuse 
them.    One  Sunday  afternoon  Miss  Henderson  took  her  pupils 
to  the  dunes  and  invited  the  whole  colony,  They  all  responded 
and  had  a  good  time,  particularly  enjoying  the  corn  she 
popped  for  them.    A  tottering  old  buck  asked  permission  to 
"givum  sing  for  papoose."     In  a  voice  quavering  from  the 
weight  of  years  and  possibly  with  emotion  he  sang  a  tribal 
song,  of  singular  appeal  under  the  wondrous  sunset  sky  in  the 

most  forbidding  region  on  the  ^^^^^^^^^^  g^°*^^/     ,   „^,  y^- 

There  is  nothing  more  strange  about  her  school,  says  Miss 
Henderson,  than  the  oppressive  silence  Quite  unlike  the 
white  children's  educational  centers,  where  noise  predomi- 
nates to  greater  or  less  degree,  this  is  often  so  uncannily  quiet 
?or  man/minutes  at  a  stretch  that  it  becomes  uncomfortable 
and  something  must  be  done  to  make  a  stir.  J^e  shouts  and 
laughter  of  the  ordinary  school  are  missing  here  but  play  is 
equally  enjoyed  and  the  teeterboards  and  swings  are  con- 
stantly in  use  by  the  small  brown  denizens  of  the  desert. 

A  natural  aptitude  for  sculpture  is  one  of  the  surprising 
characteristics  of  these  Indian  children. 
They  like  to  model  in  clay,  of  which  a  pure 
white  form  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
their  striking  figures  of  persons,  horses,  - 
dogs,  goats  and  other  animals,  and  espe- 
cially   of   equestrian    figures,    would    do 
credit  to  more  advanced  art  pupils  any- 
where.    The  boys  are  adept  at  making 
bows  and  arrows.    The  girls  weave  pretty 
and  useful  dish-mats,  also  large  trays  ot 
reeds  and  raffia,  and  they  excel  m  turning 
out  paper  flowers  so  natural  in  appear- 
ance that  more  than  a  casual  glance  is 
necessary  to  detect  artificiality. 

Life  in  Death  Valley  in  the  summer  is 

well-nigh    impossible    and    during    that 

season  the  Shoshones  stay  at  the  higher 

altitudes  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 

under  the  shade  of  trees  and  beside  cool 

springs.     Miss  Henderson  is  wondering 

what  of  their  lessons  they  will  remember 

when  they  return  to  school  next  October. 
This  plucky  school-mistress  taught  in 

Iowa  and  New  Mexico  before  settling  in 

California.     In  New  Mexico  she  saw  an 

urgent   need   of  instructors   to   aid   the 

Mexican  people  and  prepared  herselt  tor 

that  field,  a  training  she  finds  equally  well 

adapted  to  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  entire- 
ly different  race.  They  call  her  *  the  Angel  of 

6eath  Valley."       /ohn  L.  Von  Blon.        ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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rmstrong,  in  fie  Tacoma  News-Tribune 
When  the  Famay'fl  TUputfhts  Tyrn  to  Vacation 

of  encouragement  to  inJ^ividij^lism  gave  to  the  world 
eat  philosophers,  dramatists Vnd/Scientists.    And  it  set  an 
ample  in  democracy  that  aff^te  our  Uves  today. 
And  now  in  sharp  contrast  Vto  the  theory  of  ancieni 
»arta  comes  the  United  Stat/S^Supreme  Court  with  thi« 

:tmn: 

"The  child  is  not  the  crea/ure>of  the  state;  those  wh| 

jTture  him  and  direct  his  d^tiny  Have  the  right  to  prepare 

tn  for  additional  obligatioos."        \ 

Declaring  that  enforcemlbnt  of  tl^  Oregon  law  would 
aestroy  private  schools  th^opinion  hdds  that  these  schools 
"have  long  been  recognised  as  fiUing^a  lawful  need  and 
purpose." 


Farm  Boys  at  WithA-oads  at  least  reasJbably  fair  in  most  i 

Foot  of  Class  sections,  with  automobiles  extraordinaril}^ 

•    wj  .^»4;^«  cheafe  compared  with  any|diing  else  that  if 

in  Education  ^T^^^^  ^f^  ^^^^  ^^^  XUvery  and  witfl 

the  radio  well  devZloped  we  are  apt  to  aksume  that  thi 
modern  farmer's  ]Lt  is  an  enviable  one.  ^t  despite  th^ 
mechanical  imprjA^ements  that  have  changed  conditions 
materially  for  tbfe  better  the  farm  boys  of  todby  as  a  class 
receive  less  education  than  any  other  group  of  cmldren. 

The  Bureau j^  Education,  Department  of  the  Ibiterior,  has 
made  a  carefu/study  of  the  subject  and  in  a  bullkin  headed 
"High  Scho^  Education  of  the  Farm  Populatidffi"  makes 
known  for  Ae  first  time  the  comparative  extentUo  which 
farm  childjfn  and  non-farm  children  are  enroUedin  high 
schools,  '^e  former  fall  below  the  latter  group.  Rnd  the 
survey  sh/ws  that  the  sons  of  farmers  who  enter  higA  school 
are  iewtvin  number  than  their  sisters.  \ 

"Is  iy  good,"  asks  that  government  bulletin,  "thkt  the 
next  generation  of  farm  men  should  be  decidedly  les$  well 
educatfed  that  the  farm  women?  Is  it  good  that  the  Jiext 
genec&tion  of  farm  men  should  be  the  most  ignorant  gl:oup 

in  tWe  nation?"  \ 

Jregon  is  an  exception,  enrolling  in  the  high  schools  a 
higher  percentage  of  farm  boys  than  farm  girls.  ^  \ 
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KAIBAB  PAIUTES 


an 


Bdward  Sapir,  in^article  entitled 
Song  Recitative  in  Paiute  Mythology'^ *^^ 


"Reference  is  here  had  to  the  Kaihal) 
Paiutes  of  the  neighborhood  pf  Kanab,  in 
southwestern  Utah,  and  Moccasin  Springs,  in 
northwestern  Arizona.  They  hunt  deer  on  the 
well-timbered  Kaibab  Plateau  south  as  far  as 
the  Colorado  River.  They  now  number  about 
80  or  90  individuals.  Linguistically  Kaibab 
Paiute  belongs  to  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  group 
of  Plateau  Shoshonean,  differing  only  dialecti 
cally  from  Ute,  than  which,  it  would  seem,  it 
is  more  archaic." 

S(^ward  Sapir,  Song  Recitative  in 
Paiute  Mythology.  Journ.  ^er.  Folk-Lore. 
Vol.  23,  ft. note  p.  455,  Oct. -Dec.  1910. 


SOUTHIBI  PIUTES 

The  San  Francisco  Weekly  Bulletin, 
May  11,  1867,  gives  the  following  note 
in  dispatches  from  Los  Angeles,  dated 
May  4: 

"The  Pah-Utes  attacked  Butler's 
train,  loaded  with  mining  machinery 
for  Pahranagat  last  week,  about  80 
miles  northeast  of  Camp  Cady,  near 
Kingston's  Springs,  on  the  Salt  Lake 
road.     The  Indians  succeeded  in 
driving  off  35  mules,  but  did  not 
capture  the  train."— San  Francisco 
Weekly  Bulletin,  May  11,  1867. 


The  rout©  of  S.  F.  Beale»s  expedition  of 
1853    led,   in  August  of  that  year,   throujP^ 
extreme  southwestern  Nevada.     Here  they  found 
the  "Oijo  de  Archil ete  CArchilete»s  Spring),   at 
some  distance  from  which  are  many  small  vidllows, 
but  in  its  immediate  vicinity  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  shade;  the  water  is  clear  and  cool, 
but  slightly  brackish.     A  cruel  tragedy, 
heroically  avenged  by  Kit  Carson  and  Alexander 

Grodey,   and  recorded  by  Fremont,   occurred  here 

in  1844,   and  has  rendered  this  spot  raemorabl©; 

we  found  near  the  spring  the  skull  of  an  Indian, 

killed  perhaps  in  that  affray." 

— Gv/irji  Harris  Heap:  Central  Route  to  the 
Pacific,   105,   1854. 


Jules  Remy  states  tliat  he  was  told  in 
November  1855  that  the  Indians  had  disappeared 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Mohave.  --Reray  &  Brerxhley: 
Jowney  to  Great  Salt  Lake  (Jity,   II,  443,  1861. 
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PAH-UTAH 

In  August  1853,  E.  F.  Beale  and  hie  party 
were  traveling  west  through  southweetem  Utah 
alor^  Santa  Clara  River.    Heap,  who  wrote  the 
narrative  of  the  escpedition,   states:     ''After        Of? 
traveling  a  few  miles,  we  raet  a  small  party  of 
Pah-^Utah  Indians,  who  evinced  great  Joy  at  seeii^ 

# 

us,   accosting  us  without  fear.     On  approaching 
their  village,  a  collection  of  miserahle  bush 
htits^  we  were  met  by  an  aged  Indian,   apparently 
their  chief,  holding  in  his  hand  a  pipe,  the  stem 
obf  which  was  a  reed  and  the  bowl  a  piece  of  tin. 
With  much  gravity,  he  bade  us  welcome  to  his 
village,  and  after  blo-wing  three  wreaths  of 
smoke  towards  the  sun,  he  offered  us  their 
syn4)ol  of  friendship,   with  which  we  imitated 
his  example.       As  soon  as  we  had  dismounted,   a 
venerable  sqimw,   laborjng  under  great  excitement, 
rushed  towards  Vjt.  Beale,   and  seizing  his 
hands,   forced  into^  them  a  couple  of  green 
turn  as  Cprickl3r  pears),  wMch  she  invited 
him  to  eat,     a  ceremony. 


Pah-Utah     2 

I  have  no  doubt,  having  a  meaning  as  mystical 
as  the  first.     And  having  thus  entered  inta 
bonds  tO'  keep  the  peace  and  complied  with  all 
the  exigencies  of  etiquette,  we  were  considered 
the  guests  of  the  nation Near 


their  village  was  a  large  and  well -irrigated 
field,  cultivated  mth  care,   and  planted  with 
com,  pumpkins,   squashes,  and  melons.   .     .     • 


fc.aa-Thoir  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  tipped  with 
obsidian,  and  lances  sometimes  pointed  with 
iron,  which  they  obtain  from  the  wrecks  of 
wagons  found  along  the  road;  they  also  use  a 
pron^,ed  stick  to  drag  lizards  from  their  holes, 

.   Ir)  the  afternoon  we  visited 


•       • 


their  huts,  v^iich  presented  a  squalid  scene  of 
dirt,  and  wretchedness.  "When  the  women  saw  us 
approaching  they  concealed  their  children,, 
fearing  that  we  might  wish  to  carry  them  off. 
Noticing  that  something  moved  under  a  large 
wicker  basket,  one  of  us  examined  its  contents, 
which  were  found  to  be  a  little  naked  fellow. 


Pah-Utah     3 


his  teeth  chattering  vdth  fear. 

Yearljr  expeditions  are  fitted  out  in  New 
Mexico  to  trade  with  the  Pah-Utahs  for  their 
children,  and  recourse  is  often  had  to  foul 
means  to  force  their  parents  to  part  with  them. 
So  common  is  it  to  raake  a  raid  for  this  purpose, 
that  it  is  considered  as  no  more  objectioim'ble 
than  to  go  on  a  huffalo  or  a  mustang  hunt.     One 
of  our  men,  Jose  Galliego,  who  was  an  old  hand 
at  this  species  of  raan-himting,  related  to  us, 
with  evident  gusto,  numerous  anecdotes  on  this 
subject;  and  as  weppproached  the  village,  he^'w 
rode  up  to  Vir.  peale,  and  eagerly  proposed 
to  Mm  that  we  should  'charge  on  it  like  h— 1, 
kill  the  mans,   and  may-be  catch  some  of  the 
little  boys  and  p:als.  *  " 

About  18  miles  beyond  this,   on  the  Virgen 
River,  a  Pah-Utah  handed  one  of  the  men  some 
ears  of  wheat,  which  he  stated  grew  sponteneous- 

ly  near  the  Santa  Clara.   "It  is  fr<»n  this  stock 
that  the.  New  Mexicans  have  obtained  tho  seed 
which  they  call.Payute  \\heat,  and  the  Mormons, 

Taos  wheaj,^^^  Harris  Heap:  Hentral  Route  to  the 
Pacific,   98-100,   1854. 


In  August  1853,  while  E.  F.  Beale  and  his 
party  were  traveling  west  through  southeastern 
Nevada,  they  encamped  one  night  on  liuddy  Creek,  8 
miles  from  Virgen  Creek.     Soon-after  Bunri'se,  a 
party  of  Pah-Utahs  cautiously  dropped  among  them 
by  twos  and  threes,  until  they  numbered  15.     In  his 
narrative  of  the  expedition.  Heap  relates  the  foil' 
ing  incident.       "At  this  time  a  strange  figure, en- 
tirely divested  of  clothing,  suddenly  made  his 
appearance  on  the  sunrait  of  a  rock  30  yards  from  us 
his  face  was  covered  with  a  thick  coatii^  of  crim- 
son paint,  a  slender  bone,  8  inches  in  length,  was 
thrust  through  the  septum  of  his  nose,   and  in  his 
left  hand  he  carried  a  bow  and  a  bunch  of  arrows. 
This  worthy  addressed  us  a  long  speech,  introducing 
himself  as  the  great  chief  of  all  the  Pah-Utahs 
(which  was  false,  as  they  recognize  no  chief), 
intimating  that  the  monotonous  existence  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  leading  had  become  irksome  to 
him;,  that  he  wished  to  travel  and  see  the 
white  man*s  world,  and  that,  if  we  consented 
to  admit  him  into  our  company,  ^     ^ 


i 


he  would  endeavor  to)  •make  himself  generally 
useful.*'  He  ended'''by  offering  to  give  himself 
away  to  any  one  wh©  would  accept  of  him.  Althou^ 
any  accession  to  our  number  was  not  at  all 
desirable,  to  have  refused  his  request  woidd 
have  nipped  in  the  tud  the  aspirations  of  this 
amhitious  youth,  Mr.  Eeale  therefore  allowed 
him  to  join  our  party,  handing  him  a  pair  of 
0)1  d  buckskin  pajits  and  a  woollen  shirt,  which 
he  at  once  donned,  feeling  very  proud,  but  very 

uncomfortable." 

--Gwinn  Harris  Heap;  Central  Route  to  the 
Pacific, 101-102,1864. 
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on  Indi.fm  Affai^rB  in  Xoi.  1  ?4  ferfbd  thi^t  ha  and  J!r.  In* 
gcdl©  kui  Yisited  (iurine;  ^lie  preoodi.^^  yf),gr«  (X873)  ^6 
trihf^B  of  In(tifm»t    H*i  doer,  not,  mrmtion  spm^.SfioaJlXy  t,h«» 
ar*ia  in  4diih  the  30-Gfdi*)d  trib<^»  wira  fovmdi  l)ut  froRi 
tho  QO};t<!>xt  it  appoaj-a  t}i?it  fchoy  W($ro  in  K^^-viuiai  Utah  ^d 
KW  Arisojia,    !?<»  Btat^  fvrthor  that,  th^r^rmrn  othnr  triheo 
on  non^  of  t}ii«  ro^firvationHi^  .^i^^inc  a  totfOL  of  10^437  ?n 
th<i  r^^f^ion  in  luoistlon.    Oontiniurii^  hn  nU\,t'<^m 

^f  th.^:^€J  Ind'a^^a  t'.^ro  n  .*^  Ror-^  '/Kvn  XOO  trlbc^»  -h 
that  j.»^  th^  wholo  oo^jritry  i?^  ti5'¥?d6d  into  norfi  thra  100  dio* 
triotfti  a>xl  to  ^*;ioh  liubcl? ^rj ,si on  of  tho  con/itry  or  district 
b^Xory;'^^.  a  trib<»f  ^»?ch  t?^#g  it»  n*^  «  frorti  th<^  hxrjX  .vjd  Miich 
hai^  a  {^^V'^mri^nt  of  it 5  ovvn#     ??omtiri»B  t^^o  or  vior^  of  thoao 
iirXhaft  ai'«  organised  into  a  o>r>nfAd*irw>yi  but  nuch  org^ila^* 
tionn  aro  not  pornmnant,    Thoy  nr^  ruTl  ^?iwntJa),Xy  of  tho 
siv^o  f^tockg  ha^rinfj  Xmne  i^{$fi8  d:ff firing  wore  or  1^bB|  b^^t 
with  tho  5ane  ir^jftholOiS^^  reXi(;ion|  hiihitfi  and  ctmtono^te. 
Thay  can  lyid^^ristrmd  (iw^h  othcir  to  M^m  f^xfjmt^  aXthouf^ 
thar*i  ar#i  ra»iny  diHX*Kst».*/p«^J 

Fi:irth<^r  on  h^  «vdd»  that  the  n^fdbar  of  porftons 
in  ^aoh  tribe  Y{iri«»  from  40  to  300^ (uid  contini^as: 

•>Iach  tribe  or  b^md  in  attmj)iod  to  tho  If^n^i.  from 


?- 


oria^iudly  i>tKi'<i(il9d  0'.\%  or  d.  vidod  waong  the  Intlijins  of 
thefl<»  trihftsj  *h«  hot»idJiry-).in«m  wor^  drts^?,(^^tod  by 
natWiU.  ob.;«ota,  mid  muih  triho  Look  *ho  n«i<)  of  the 
land  to  which  it  hftlonfrfld.    Thus  tho  nsm*!  of  th<»  land  vsas 
the  rjwne  of  th«  trih«,  frnt!  fiaoh  triha  hod  its  o\vn  oM^^f, 
and  it^  poAiticHl  ori^rmJ,  Rati  on  wa«  copapl<»tf*  Ai.'-Mn  ?t»r*lf, 
owinc  ^*>  othtfr  i»l>«ie^nnit5«r  f»,x(5«ipt  for  ottnnni'vn  or  (i«*f«n- 

Statfrmnt  of  llRJar  J.  W,  l*ow«ill  before  (*<mwi,  m 
Indian  Aff.4r8,  H.R.flj.R.  Doc.  86,  43(1  Con^;.  let  SoiiB.pp,;?,3. 
Jftn.  1(^4. 
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P  A  I  U  T  E  S 


Speaking  of  their  trip  across  the  Mohave  Desert,  Whipple 
says: 


"West  of  Bio  Colorado  we  enter  the  range  of  the  widely 
extended  Utah  nation*  Those  that  roam  over  the  region  trav- 
ersed by  us,  call  themselves  Paiutesf^and  are  closely  allied 
to  thosevthat  massacred  the  party  of  the  lamented  Captain 
Gkinnison*  This  hand  probably  does  not  number  above  300  per- 
sons. Though  supposed  to  maintain  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence,  principally  upon  roots,  they  are  probably  dis- 
tinct from  the  Diggers  of  California.  We  passed  through  one 
little  valley  of  theirs,  at  Paiute  creek,  where  wheat  and    ^^ 
melons  had  been  cultivated.  (The  killing  of  a  herder  by  the 
Paiutes  near  Soda  Lake  is  then  Sescribed). "--Whipple,  Ewbank, 
and  Turner,  Pacific  R.  R.  Repts.,  Vol*  III  d  (Pt*  3),  pp.l8- 
19,  1856. 

[Footnote).— Jose  Cortez,  in  chapter  vi, writes  the  name 
Payuches."— p.18. 


\JLaa%^   lyL  ^  ^  l/WS^MJ-N-o^  ^JL^oo^^^r" 


In  1844  when  Fremont  was  leaving  California  lay  way 
of  the  mountains  east  of  Mohave  Desert,  he  carne  upoh  the 
camp  of  two  Mexicans  (April  25),  who  had  recently  been 
rohbed  of  their  horses  by  Indians  in  the  vicinity.     Carson 
and  Qodey  of  FrenDnt»s  party  offered  to  help  recover  the 
animals,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing  the  next  day.     They 
found  the  horses  in  an  Indiun  encampment  of  four  lodges 
•  in  a  little  recess  in  the  mountain  where  there  was  a  fine 
b.7-C>t     spring.     Fremont  describes  the  camp  as  follows: 

"Great  preparations  had  been  made  to  feast  a  large 
party,  for  it  was  a  very  proper  place  for  a  rendezvous,  and 
for  the  celebfation  of  such  orgies  as  robbers  of  the 
desert  would  delight  in.     Several  of  the  best  horses  had 
been  killed,  skinned,  ani  cut  up;  for  the  Indians  living 
in  mountains,  and  only  coming  into  the  plains  to  rob  and 
murder,  make  no  other  use  of  horses  than  to  eat  them. 
Large  earthen  vessels  were  on  the  fire,  boilirg  and  stewing 
the  horse  beef;  and  several  baskets,  containing  50  or 
60  pairs  of  moccasins,  indicated  the  presence,  or  expecta- 
tion, of  a  considerable  party Their  object  accom- 
plished, our  men  gathered  up  all  the  surviviig  horses,  15 
in  nuiTiber,  returned  upon  their  trail,  and  rejoined  us  at 
our  canip  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  They]*d  rode 
about  100  miles  in  the  pursuit  and  return,  and  all  in  30-   , 


hours.  The  time,  place,  object,  and  numbers,  considered, 
this  exp'edition  of  Carson  and  Godey  may  he  considered 
among  the  boldest  and  most  dijB interested  which  the 
annals  of  western  adventure,  so  full  of  daring  deeds,  caii 
present.'  Two  men,  in  a  savage  desert,  pursue  day  and 
night  an  unknown  body  of  Indians  into  the  defiles  of  an 
unknown'  mountain  -  attack  them  on  siglit,  without  counting  , 
numbers  —  and  defeat  them  in  an  instant  -  and  for  what? 
To  punish  the  robbers  of  the  desert,  and  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  Mexicans  ^om  they  did  not  know.  I  repeat:  it 
was  Carson  and  Godey  who  did  this  -the  former  an  Amerjcjin. 
bom  in  the  Boonslick  coimty  of  Missouri;  the  latter  a 
Frenchman,  bum  in  St.  Louis  —and  both  trained  to 
western  enterprise  from  early  life". 

--Franonb:  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif.  (1844)," 

262,  263,  1S15. 
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INDLAliS  OF  MOEAVE  IDESERT 


(Valley  of  Mohave  River) 

"Re-entering  the  valley  of  the  river,  we  found  a  broad 
trail,   su]pposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  party  of  Lieut. 
Williamson  on  its  way  to  the  Colorado.     Wear  by  were  large 
masses  of  dried  grass  and  rushes,  whichmay  have  laeen  collected 
by  IndiapBi  for  wimter  huts  aiid  beds. "--Whipple,  Pacific  B.R. 
ReptB.,  ?ol.IIIb-[pt.  llp.125,  1856. 
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P  I  U  T  E  S 
, "  S  0 La- Lo^KJl -  (On  Mohkve  River,  California) 

Marck  8,  1854.— "Upon  our  arrival  at  the  camp  of  Lieu- 
tenant Ives,  we  found  that  Lieutenant  Tidball,  with  the  es- 
cort and  one  of  the  guides,  had  gone  on  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  farther  to  a  point  cm  the  Mojave  river,  where  he 
expected  to  find  a  flowing  stream  of  pure  water  and  tetter 
grass.  Those  who  remained  had  seen  Pai-Ute  camprf ires  near 
the  mountains,  and  the  Indian  guide  thought  that. the  re  was  • 
danger  of  an  attack;  therefore  the  young  gentlemen  were 
themselves  standing  guard,  and  were  glad  of  a  reinforcement. 
Whipple,  Pacific  R.R.Bepts.,  Vol.IIl|ir[pt.  l}  p. 123,  1856. 


J 


March  10,  1854. --"One  weary  mule  v;as  to-day  left  by  the 
roadside,  and  will  probably  make  a  good  meal  for  the  hungry 
Pai-Ute s  who  are  watching  our  movements.  Many  tracks,  a  few 
hours*  old,  have  been  noticed  proceeding  from  the  hills  to  the 
valley. ""Whipple,  Pacific  R.R.Repts.,  ¥ol.IIll>-|pt.  ij  p. 125, 
1856. 


iVV-0  Wglm  «L  i>  ^s  Q-vi] 
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P  I  U  T  E  S 

(Mar.  12,  1854,  about  6  miles  from  the  Mormon  Road  at  the 
Bouth-westem  boundary  of  Mohave  Deeert,  and  about 
150  miles  west  of  Colorado  River.) 

•We  remained  in  camp  to-day  to  a^ait  the  arrival  of 
the  rear  party,  and  learn  the  Buccess  of  the  expedition 
which  went  to  find  the  missing  Mexican,  or  chastise  the 
mountain  Pai-Utes.  .  .  .  The  first  party  that  had  gone 
back  in  search  of  the  man  returned  the  same  evening  without 
having  been  successful  in  discovering  any  traces  of  him, 
thou^  the  body  of  the  abandoned  mule,  with  an  arrow  buried 
in  its  side,  which  was  found  near  the  spot  where  the  Mexican 
had  been  last  seen,  gave  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  late 
presence  of  Pai-Utes."  \fn  one  of  the  gorges  among  the  hills 
of  the  desert,  the  searching  partyj'came  upon  a  cunning 
hiding-place  which  the  Pai-Utes  had  occupied  several  hours 
previously.  The  remains  of  a  mule  were  here  seen,  showing 
that  they  had  had  a  feast  upon  part  of  their  bootyy  From 
all  appearances  they  must  have  eaten  the  flesh  nearly  if 
not  quite  raw.  As  there  was  evo-  y  indication  that  they  had 
been  gone  for  some  time,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  still  a  long  distance  ahead,  the  pursuing  party  were 
less  carefulHo  preserve  silence,  and  one  or  two  words  were 
spoken  in  an  unguarded  tone,  afterwards  much  regretted;  for, 
following  the  trail  onward,  in  a  few  minutes  a  sudden  turn 


PIUTES 


I 


brought  them  into  the  very  midst  of  the  enerrii^'s  camp,  from 
which  it  was  evident  the  Indians  had  fled  in  the  utmost 
haste,  but  a  few  moments  before*  A  fire  was  burning,  and 
upon  it  were  large  pieces  of  mule-meat  that  had  only  just 
been  placed  thece  to  roast,  for  they  were  still  bloody  and 
raw*  The  surrounding  hills  entirely  excluded  the  view,  but 
there  was  an  instant  scattering  in  all  directions  to  over- 
take the  late  occupants  of  the  camp*  The  latter,  however ^ 
were  too  fleet,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  fur- 
nish hiding-places,  succeeded  to  a  man  in  effecting  their 
escape,  and  the  pursuers  came  back,  one  by  one,  disappointed. 
The  party  of  Pai-Utes  apparently  nuinbered  15  or  20.  In  their 
flight  they  had  dropped  most  of  their  camp  furniture  and 
property*  Baskets,  cooking  utensils,  clothing,  wad   even 
their  bows  and  arrows,  were  found  scattered  upon  th^iadjoin- 
ing  slopes.  The  clothes  of  the  murdered  Mexican  were  also 
found,  literally  riddled  by  arrows,  and  stiff  with  hardened 
blood*  He  had  ^nohably  been  killed  by  a  party  in  ambush  as 
ha  was  driving  his  mules  along  the  ravine*  A  long  and  labo*« 
rious  search  for  the  body  was  ineffectual;  and,  after  burn- 
ing and  destroying  everything  belonging  to  the  Indians  that 
could  te  found,  Lieut. Ives  and  his  party  returned  to  the 
amp.  •-"Whipple,  Pacific  R.R.Repts.,  Vol.  IllUlpt.  1]  pp. 
126-127,  1856. 
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2.«h       vI.Xj-'--AJv> 


SE  NEfADA    t' 

While  in  canip  on  Rio  de  los  Angeles^,  May  5,  1844, 
Fremont  writes:       "Several  times  during  the  day  the  camp 
was  insuJted  by  the  Indians;  but,  peace  haing  oixr  object, 
I  kept  simply  on  the  defensive.     Some  of  the  Indians  were 
on  the  bottoms,  and  others  haranguir^  us  fBom  the  bluffs; 
and  they  were  scattered  in  every  direction  over  the  hills. 
Their  language  being  probably  a  dialect  of  the  2feflll.  ^i't-li 
the  aid  of  signs  some  of  our  people  could  comprehend 
them  very  well.     They  were  the  same  people  who  bad  murder- 
ed the  Mexicans;  and  towards  us  their  digposition  was 

evidently  hostile They  were  barefooted,  and  nearly 

naked;  their  hair  gathered  up  into  a  knot  behind;  and  with 
his  bow,  each  imn  carried  a  quiver  with  thirty  or  forty 
arrows  partially  drawn  out.  .Besides  these,  each  held  in  his 
hand  two  or  three  arrows  for  instanb  service.     Their 
arrov7S  are  barbed  with  a  very  clear  translucent  stone,  a 
species  of  opal,  nearly  asfturd  as  the  diamond;  and,  shot 
from  their  long  bow,  are  almost  as  effective  as  a  gunshot. 
In  these  Indians,  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  an  expression 
of  countenance  resembling  that  in  a  beast  of  prey;  and  all 
their  actions  are  those  of  wild  animals." 

-Fremont:  Expl.  Expd.   to  Oregon  &  Calif.   (1844), 
267,  1845. 


y/23vy-z/H7^      Sh^tfjo^e   Shck:   So^Un  ?Ufe      (Fi-yU'ck) 
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HUNTING 


KINGS  RIVEE,   CALIFORNIA 


A  copy,  by  R.H.Kern,   of  an-  Indian  drwing  found  on  the 
trunk  of  a  cotton-wood  tree  in  the  valley  of  Kings  river, 
Calif.,  which  "evidently  represents  the  manner  of  catching 
different  wild  animals  with  the  lasso." 

—Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribea,  IV,  Plate  33,   fig.l,  between 
pp.252  and  253,  and  ft.hote  on  p. 253,   1854. 
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PIUTE  3 
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Ubout  40  miles  above  Bill  Williams  fork  and  30 

west  of  the  Colorado) 


March  5,  1654. --"Continuing  the  survey  northwest  about 
nine  miles,  over  the  smooth  gravelly  elope,  we  reached,  at 
the  point  of  &  mountain,  Pai-Ute  creek,  a  finely  flowing 
stream  of  water.  Finding  good  grass  also,  we  encamped.  A 
little  baein  of  rich  soil  still  contains  stubble  of  wheat 
and  com,  raised  by  tiie  Pai-Utes  of  the  mountains.  Rude  huts, 
with  rinds  of  melons  and  squaslies  scattered  around,  show  the 
place  to  have  boon  but  recently  deserted.  Upon  the  rocks, 
bl8x;koned  by  volcanic  heat,  there  are  many  Indian  hieroglyphics. J 
Some  of  the  more  simple  have  been  copied.  Others  are  too  com- 
plicated or  too  much  defaced  by  time  to  be  deciphered.  They 
are  sonevvhat  similar  to  those  upon  Inscription  Rock  on  Ric 
Gila,  below  the  Maricopa  villages."— Whipple,  Pacific  R.R. 
Repts.,  Vol.IIlt-lpt.  1}  p.121,  1856. 


P  A  I  II  T  B 


(Paiute  Creek,  30  miles  west  of  Colorado  River,  on 
Mohave  Desert. ) 


A  sketch  is  given  with  notes  9i,f  seme  figures  carved 
upon  rocks  at  Paiute  creek,  about  30  miles  west  of  the 
Mojave  villager*  "ITiese  are  numerous,  appear  old,  and  are 
too  confusedly  obscure  to  be  easily  traceable.  "—Whipple, 
Ewbank,  and  Turner,  Pacific  R.  R.  Repts.,  Vol.  Ill  d  Q»t.  Q, 
p.  42,  1856. 


CHIEgS 

In  the  Army  Medical  Muaeum,  No. 963;  is  "GiraniuB,  with  part,  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  Pah-Ute  hrave,  from  a  rock-grave,  Beaver, 

Utah .The  Mormona  give  Sabbynunck  ae  the  name  of  thia 

brave."  Mark  Sihley  Severance  and  l.C. Yarrow  :  Notes  Upom 
Human  Crania  &  Skeletons  Cbllected  by  the  Expeditions-  of  1872- 
1874;  [Wheeler]  Survey  W.  100th  Meridian,  7ol.VII  Archaeology, 
393^94,  1879. 


SS  NEVADA 


Of  the  Indiana  Qncountared  on  Hio  dQ  los 
Angeles  CMaddy  River?]  in  aouthaastsm  Nevada,  lia^  5, 
1844,  Fremcsit  Tfritos  as&llows: 

•Many  of  those  Indians  had  long  sticks ^  hooked 
at  tha  ond,  whidi  thoy  used  in  hauling  out  li^sard^t 
and  other  snail  aniraals,  from  tliair  holea*    During  the 
day  they  occasionally  roasted  and  ate  liaiarda  at  our  fire©» 
These  "balong  to  the  poople  who  are  generally  known  under 
tho  name  of  Diggere** 

— Freaont:  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif •  (ld44) , 
267.  1845. 


k 
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PAWANTS 


f-?a.W  V  <ln,vV"l 


Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  in  his  Report  on  .Wagon  Road 
Itoutes  in  ^tah,  1868,  gives  the  following  infornation, 
which  he  olitainied  from  his  guide,  Win.  Bean: 

"The  PawantB  are  a  branch  of  the  Utea.  mixed  with  the 
mongrel  breeds  of  California,  and  speak  the  Ute^  language • 
KairaosSn  is  their  chief*     They  occupjjr  the  Parram  and  Beaver 
valleys,  and  the  valley  of  the  Sevier*     It  W8U3  a  portioMi 
of  this  tribe,  Mr*  Bean  says,   that  killed  Captain)  ©unm sow's 
party*     Ifhese  Indians  he  represents  as  a  clever  people, 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  tlie  others,  and  the  only 
outrage  they  have  been  known)  to  commit  is  that  of  massacre- 
ing  Captain  Ghinndson  and  party*    Kanirosh,  their  dbief,  Mr* 
Bean  thinks,  is  the  most  gentlemauiy  bearing  Indian)  he  has 
ever  met,  and  an  excellent  safejeci  for  civilization** 
-  J. H* Simpson:  Iteport  of  Wagon  Road  Routes  im  Uitah 
Terr*  inaSSS,  p*  43,  ia59^ 


(7a pt*  J.  H.  Simpson,   in  his  Report  on  Wagpn  Road. 
Routes  in  Utah,  1868,  gives  the  following  infomatiom,  which 
he  obtained  from  his  guide,  %u*  Bean: 

**^e  Utea  have  been  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting 
the  stealing  of  the  children  of  the  P^Hik?.Si  although 
a  branch  of  themselves,  and  selling  them  to  Mexican  traders • 
This  dealing  in  human  flesh  has  been  a  traffic*,  which  has 
been  carried  on  from  time  imrarnemorial  with  these  Indians* 
The  Pah-utes,  who  are  an  inferior  branch  of  the  IXtes  proper, 
arxi  are  called  Pah-ute s  from  their  living  mostly  on  water- 
courses and  subsisting  on  fish  (pahi  meaning  water),  are 

ft 

very  mucli  disorganized  and  open  to  the  incursions  of  other 

trilses." 

—J.H.Simpson:  Ifeport  on  Wagon  Boad:Bbutes  in  Itah  Terr. 

in  1058,  p.  43,  1859. 
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PIUTE  INDIANS. 


In  a  general  discussiom  of  Indiana  John  Duam  ij^cludes 
"the  Piutes.*  He  says:  "Withiao)  the  Colorado  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  there  dwells  a  tribe  which  is  one  of  the  most 
degraded-  of  the  whole  hiiman^  race,  physically  and  mentally^ 
the  Piute s%  They  are  entirely  naked  —  men  and  women:  and 
their  only  food  is  lizards,  snailft,  and  wild  roots.  Hfhen 
the  snow  falls  heavily  •  •  .they  laurrow  holes  in  the  sides 
of  the  sandhills,  and  there  vegetate  •  •  .till  the  opening- 
of  the  seasom.  Then  they  crawl  abroad  .  .  .and,  until  they 
acquire  sufficient  strength  to  forage  at  large,  eat  grass 
on  their  hands  and  [331]  knees  like  beasts.  The'  trappers 
say  that,  after  a  severe  season,  the  ground  about  their  cav- 
erns may  be  seen  covered  with  the  bodies  of  famished  dead, 
©leir  only  weapons  are  clube,  and  in  the  use  of  even  these 
they  are  umskilful.*  [332] 

Damn:  History  of  Oregon  Territory,  351-332,  London, 


GSOBSE  C.  Y00KT»3  DBSCBIPTIOH  OF  THE 

•PIUCH»  IHDUH 


Georga  C.  ^tmnt   in  his  rtBiniflctncM  relattd  that 
whra  traveling  is  Utah,  at  soae  distanea  SW  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  (apparently  in  Severe  Vallej),  his  party  set 
an  old  Indian  whoa  he  deeoribea  in  the  following 

language: 

"Wading,  in  the  snow,  aa  the  san  went  dom,  one    £38] 
dreary  eyening,  a  solitary  Indian  lias  discoTored,  ihose 
dwarfish  stature  S  lean,  half  starwed,  nakid  person,  a 
heap  of  boaea  &  akin,  well  correaponded  with  the  region 
where  he  dwelt— A  single  rebhit-skin  himg  ower  his  other- 
wise nakid  ahouldera— With  a  rude  bow  &  arrows  he  wet 
hunting  rabbi ta— He  was  aet  by  surprise  S  started,  with 
af  ftighted  Tlsage.  to  run— But  Iwpeded  by  the  deep  anew 
he  could  not  escape,  &  stood  tre»blii^  with  affrighted 
visage,  in  expectation  of  imediate  deaths   They  soothed 
hi«  with  presents  of  awls,  beeds  and  renilion,  8t  ha 
•at  down  to  conteaplata  the  articles  giwen  hi«— It  the 
request  of  the  strangers  he  lad  then  to  his  psople,  a 
groups  of  the  loweat  &  noat  degraded  of  all  the  saraga 
hords  of  the  west—The  indlTidnal  called  to  hia  people 
to  allay  their  feara,  for  they  were  greatly  terror- 
atricken— All  they  had  in  the  world  was  sone  dried  rabbit- 
nee  t—The  party  gave  then  knivea  &  awla— Theas  peo|)le  era 


G.C.Iount'a  description  of  the   'Finch*  Indian 


an  anomaly — apparently  the  lowest  species  of  humtnity, 
approaching  the  monky— Nothing  but  their  tq)right  form 
entitles  theo  to  the  naiae  of  nan— They  had  not  a  hatchet, 
nor  aay  instrument  to  cut  or  perforate  the  softest 
wod — (tos  discovery  they  had  mcde,  or  had  learned  it 
from  /niome  more  Intelligent  savage— They  would  get    [39] 
fire  by  rubbing  together  pieces  of  hard  wood— But  it 
was  8  long  &  tedious  procesa-Tthen  they  iiould  fell  a  tree 
for  fuel,  or  for  any  purpose  they  built  a  fire  about 
its  roots— i  they  cut  it  up  with  fire— To  erect  a  dwell- 
inghouse  for  their  own  abode  &  shield  them  from  the 
severe  cold,  they  were  accustomed  tr  break  off  boughs 
5:  stick  them  in  the  snow  $  sloping  the  tops  inward  they 
would  pile  bushes  on  the  top— Thus  they  were  little  else 
then  animals  in  human  shepe— The  name  of  their  tribe  is 
Pinch  [Pttiute],  a  corruption  of  tho  w)rd  in  the  Sutau 
tongue  «hich  means  Rootdigrers— They  heve  but  few  words, 
&  conBHunicate  chiefly  by  signs— They  live  in  little 
clans  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country— A  traveller 
who  has  been  ancng  then  within  a  f^w  months  inforra  us 
that  they  have  now  become  the  most  adroit  theives  in  the 


that  they  have  now  become  the  most  auroxj  ^"OJ^®°,i"  ^^^ 
sorld— Their  food  con»i«Bts  of  occasionally  a  Kobbit, 
with  roots  &  mice,  grasshoppers  S  insectd,  such  as  flies, 

B  of  every  kind— ^here  nuts  exist  thev 
r  food— Tney  also  luxuriate  &  grow  fat  when 
hey  find  a  patch  of, clover.**^— Chronicles  of  George  C. 
Yount.  by  Charles  I.  Coap,  California  Historical  Quar- 
terly, Vol.2,  «o.l, pp. 381.^9,  April  19E3. 


wi 
tether  them  for 
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PAYUCHES 


Antonio  Armijo's  diary  of  a  trading  expedition 
from  Santa  Fe  to  San  Gabriel,  Calif •   1829-30  .  by  a 
rout eX north  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  mentions  Payuohes 
in  several  places. 

Nov>  30, 1829 >     Watering  place  of  the  ^Pavuches 
(Payout ches)*  >  south  of  San  Juan  River  and  east  of 
the  Grossing  of  the  Fathers  (Coloraxio  River  at  or 
near  present  Utah-Arizona  boundary)* 

Dec.  10. 1829 >     Settlement  ofPayuches   (Payout ches)* 
on  north  side  of  Colorado  Riter  at  rim  and  near 
Crossing  of  the  Fathers  and  "Cafion  Blanco** 

Jan.  7.  1830.  Villages  of^Goutcha  Payoutohes   (Cucha 
Payuohes)*  and*Hay|tas"  reported  by  scouts  on  north, 
side  of  Colorado  River  and  probably  near  Big  Bend. 
Later  Annijo  mentions  the  Arroyo  of  the  *  Hay ataa 
(Hay&tas)*  [Mohave  River]  which  his  party  descended 
for  7  days  before  reaching  Cajon  Pass. 

Jan.   14.     River  of  the  "Payuches   (Riviere  des 
Payoutches).     In  southern  Nevadar^t^^WU^j-Hv^.VuXtj^c.j^. 


Antonio  Armijo,  Bull.  Soc.  Geog.Paris,  Ser*2.  3  , 
316-323.  1835  (from  'Registro  Oficial  del  GoFi( 
de  los  Eibtados-Unidos  I  Mexico  1830« 


emo 


SHEWITS  UTES 


Yernon  Bailey  in  a  letter  from  Bright  Angel  Camp, 
on  AugiJBt  19,  1929,  writes  me: 

"I've  just  been  reading  Kolb's  book 
Through  the  grand  Oanvon.  and  find  on  page  264 
reference  to  the  two  men  ^o  l&ft  Powells  Party 
being  killed  by  the  Shewits  Htes.     That  is  prob* 
ably  the/¥a^e  as  the  Indian  on  the  north  side  gave 
me  as  the  branch  living  west  of  the  TrumixiU 
Mountains  and  on  Santa  Clara  Creek." 


SOUTI-IERN  PAH  UTAH  INDIANS ,  1848 


An  anonymous  'G-uide*  to  California  published 
in  1848  [author  said  to  be  C*  E.  Kells  in  Cowan *s 
'Bibliography']  speaks  of  the  Southern  Pah  Utah 
Indians  as  follows: 

"The-Pah  Utah  Indians  whom  Col*  Fremont  encount-   [11] 
ered  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Great  Ba^in,  are  a 
race  of  nearly  naked  savages,  armed  with  long  bows 
and  arrows ,  the  latter  are  barbed  with  a  kind  of 
stone,  almost  as  hard  as  the  diamond,  and  when  dis- 
charged from  their  powerful  arms,  are  almost 
effective  as  a  gunshot* " 

[C.  £•  Kells],  California  from  its  Discovery  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Present  Time,  p*  11,  lo48, 

[The  author  acknov/ledges  that  much  of  his  informa- 
tion is  derived  from  Mitchell's  accomjpaniement  to 
his  Map  of  Texas,  Ox-egon  and  Calif.  ,  1846.] 


^¥ 


PAH~UTES 


The  Los  Angeles  Star  of  Feb.  26.  1853,  states:  [26J 
"The  Pah'-Utes  are  wild  Indians  of  the  Desert* 
They  are  expert  thieves  and  are  under  no  control 
of  our  government*   This  band  of  Indians  [who 
stole  some  horses]  are  said  to  be  at  present  in  the 


San  Fernando  Yalley* 


!\ 


The  Los  Angeles  Star,  March  26, I860,  reports: 
"Two  men  murdered  on  the  Mojave  by  Pi-ute 


Indians*" 


.  The  Los  /ngeles  Star,  April  14,1860,  reports:   [29] 

"Maj.   Carleton  is   to  take  charge  of  a  military 

ft 

post  on  the  Mojave  Hiver  to  protect  travelers  from 
Pah-Ute  Indians"*  On  April  28,  referring  to  ac- 
tivities of  same  post,  spells  it  Pi-IJte* 


The  above  clippings  are  bound  in  Hayes '  Col- 
lection (Scrapbooks;  Vol.  39,  pp.  26-29,  Bancroft 
Library* 


^Jfremont's  "Hap  of  an  Sxploring  jixpedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  year  1842,Jko  Oregon  and  North 
California  in  the  years  1843-44"  the  name  "Pah-Utah 
Indians"  occurs  roughly  about  H^*  miles  north  of  the 
Vegas,  and  nowhere  else  on  the  map.  The  term  "Utah 
Indians"  occurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains, 
a  little  southeast  of  Utah  lake;  the  term  "Snake  Indians" 
on  the  Snake  Plains  of  southwestern  Idaho,  south  of  Snake 

River. 

On  Map  No.  2  of  the  Pacific  RR  Reports,  Ipute  near 
the  35th  parallel,  by  lieutenants  /..  W.  Whipple  and  J.  C. 
Ives,  1854,  the  Dame"Pah  Utahs  (Chem-e-hue-vis)"  occurs 


on  the  west  side  of  the  Colorado  River  below  the  Needles. 

On  Map  No.  3. From  Humboldt  Mountains  to  Mud  Lakes 
by  Gapt.  Ji.  U.  Bftokwith,  Pacific  RR  Surveys,  1855,  the 
i£me  "Pah  Utah  or  Digger  Indians"  extends  across  the  map 
from  just  south  of  Oarson  Lake  to  south  of  LKastJ  Hum- 
boldt Mountains. 

On  the  General  Map  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Lieut. 
U.  Jt.  Harren.  Pacific  RR  Reports,  1854-1857,  the  name 
L  "Root  Diggers  of  Pai-utes*'covers  a  great  extent  of  country 
^   from  the  northwestern  corner  of  Nevada  southeasterly  to 
.  about  latitude  37°  and  the  words  "Pah  Utah  or  Digger  Indians 


« 


in  much  smaller  type  reaches  from  Oarson  Kiver  easterly 

to  near  the  south  end  of  Humboldt  Mountains.  The  name 

^fah  Utes^^in  type  intermediate  between  the  two  previously 

mentioned^occurs  on  the  west  side  of  Colorado  River  a 

^  little  west  of  Needles  (west  of  the  Tiiojaves^and  northwest 

of  the  ^Ghemehevis^  L  And  the  name  ^^Bannacks"  occurs  to  th( 
an   of  lireat  Salt  Lake  and  south  of  Snake  giver. 
TSnieut.  J.  C.  Ives  Map  No*  2,  entitled  Kio  Colorado 

of  the  West,  published  in  1858,  the  name  ^Pah  Utahs" 

occurs  northwest  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Colorado,  north 


and  northwest  of  las  Vegas. 
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PAH  UTAHS 


"On  thb  7th  CMarch-J854]  ire.  were  early  on  our 


way  througri  loose  sand 

ic  ibills  (Tolcaniic  cones  i;a  So 


the  MdLsrd  River  looses^fitself )  ^d  ^i-^owns.we  saw 


assed  theXolcan- 

a<ake  Valley  in  ^ich 
\  I  /         i 


here  an 
duced  to/ 


re  fine  >lades  of  j^ass  .  /  p  and  ^ere  in- 
e  a  sjibrt  halt,  /roi  tliis  j^oint  wfe  h^  a 
view^  (^v^r  tftff-«^cond  hfiO^f  0/ the- saMy  uallajF-l  and  it 
l»ok»d-ltfee-f\fie1d  nf  flnftw.  «  . 

"Through  this  white  plain,  which  we  named  Soda 
Lake  we  proceeded  in  a  south-westerly  direction  .   .   • 
"On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  Soda  Lake,  but  we  were  scarcely  yet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley,  which  extended  far  to  the  south, 
where  the  sandy  ground  began  to  rise  a  little.  .   • 
"It  had  struck  us  all  that,   after  leaving  the 
Colorado  we  had  met  with  no  living  creature  but  some 
homed  lizards.     The  absence  of  animal  life  in  regions 
90  unkindly  treated  by  nature  was  not  surprising;  but 
the  presence  of  natives  was,  and  by  the  tracks  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  lately  been  crossing  the  sandy 
plain  in  macy  directions,  and  at  no  great  distance  .   .  . 
What  these  panp''**— °°"*"*P^°Q^^^y  called  bv  our  Mohaves. 
Pah-Utahs— 1  \ vt*  upon,  remained  long  a  puzzle  to  us, 
until  our  guide  explained  that  they  subsist  sons  how  on 


snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  and  roots.  He  advised  us  to 
be  on  our  quard  against  the  Pah-Utahs,  as  they  were 
very  likely  to  come  in  the  night  and  kill  some  of  our 
mules  with  arrows •*• 

Baldwin  Hollhausen,  Diary  of  a  Journey 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Coasts  of  the  Pacific 
with  a  U.  S.  Govt.  Expedition,  Vol.11,  pp.293-5, 
1858. 


"On  the  7th  [March  1854]  vje  xictc   early  on  our 
";ay  through  loose  find  .  .  •  ar  we  puFfrd  the  volcan- 
ic hills  (volcanic  cones  in  3oday  Lake  valley  in  ^^jhich 
the  Mohave  River  looses  its  If)  and  sand  downs,  wo  few 
here  and  there  fine  blades  of  graps  ...  and  were  in- 
duced to  nake  a  short  halt.  Prom  this  point  we  had  a 
view  over  the  second  half  of  the  s-.ndy  valley,  and  it 
looked  like  a  field  of  snow,  •  • 

"Through  t'lis  white  plain,  which  we  n.imed  Soda 
Lake  wc  proceeded  in  a  south-westerly  direction  .  .  . 
"On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  >oda  Lake,  but  we  were  scarcely  yet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley,  which  extended  far  to  the  south. 


•      # 


where   tV.e  sandy  ground  began  to  rise  a  little. 

"It  had  struck  us  all  t-  at,   after  Icuving  the 
Colorado  wo  had  met  with  no  living  creatgre  but  some 
homed  lizards.     The  absence  of  animal  life  in  regions 
so  unkindly  treated  by  nature  was  not  sur  rising;  but 
the  presence  of  natives  was,  and  by  the  track?  it  a  - 
peared  that  they  'lad  lately  been  crosring  the  s  .ndy 
plain  in  many  directions,  and  at  no  great  distance  .  .  . 
TOiat  these  p^nplB— nnntftmntuouslv  Called  by  our  ^-Iphaves, 
Pah-Utah??-- live  upon,  remained  long  a  puzzle  to  us, 
until  our  guide  explained  that  they  subsist  sorphow  on 


\ 


snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  and  roots.  He  advised,  ur  to 

« 

be  on  our  quard  against  the  Pah-Utahs,  ^s   they  were 
very  li'^ely  to  co^e  in  the  ni/7ht  and  kill  sonc  of  our 
mules  with  arrows*" 

if. 

Baldwin  Mollliausen,  Diary  of  a  Journey 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Coasts  of  the  Pacific 
with  a  U*  S.  Govt,  iixpedition»  Yol*II,  pp*293-5^ 

1858. 


INDIANS 


Fremont's  2d  Expedition 

April  26,  1844 .-Near  Agua  de  Tomaso,  California. 

"In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  a  war-whoop  was  heard,  such 
as  Indians  make  when  returning  from  a  victorious  enterprise;  and  soon 
Carson  and  Godey  appeared,  driving  before  them  a  band  of  horses, 
recognised  by  Puentes  to  be  a  part  of  those  they  had  lost*  Two  bloody 
scalps,  dangling  from  the  end  of  ffodey's  gun,  announced  that  they  had 
overtaken  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  horses.   They  informed  us,  that 
after  Puentes  left  them,  from  the  failure  of  his  horse,  they  continued 
the  pursuit  alone,  and  towards  nightfall  entered  the  mountains,  into 
which  the  trail  led.   After  sunset  the  moon  gave  light,  and  they 
followed  the  trail  by  moonshine  until  late  in  the  night,  when  it 
entered  a  narrow  defile,  and  was  difficult  to  follow.   Afraid  of  losing 
it  in  the  darkness  of  the  defile,  they  tied  up  their  horses,  struck 
no  fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  silence  and  in  darkness.  Here  they 
lay  from  midnight  till  morning.   At  daylight  they  resumed  the  pursuit, 
and  about  sunrise  discovered  the  horses;  and,  immediately  dismounting 
and  tying  up  their  own,  they  crept  cautiously  to  a  rising  ground 
which  intervened,  from  the  crest  of  which  they  perceived  the  encampment 
of  four  lodges  close  by.   They  proceeded  quietly,  and  had  got  within 
thirty  or  forty  yards  of  their  object,  when  a  movement  among  the 
horses  discovered  them  to  the  Indians;  giving  the  war  shout,  they 
instantly  charged  into  the  camp,  regardless  of  the  number  which  the 
four  lodges  would  imply.  The  Indians  received  them  with  a  flight  of 
arrows  shot  from  their  long  bows,  one  of  which  passed  through  Godey»s 
shirt  collar,  barely  missing  the  neck;  our  men  fired  their  rifles 
upon  a  steady  aim,  and  rushed  in.   Two  Indians  were  stretched  on  the 


IHDIMS 


(2) 


ground,  fatally  pierced  with  bullets;  the  rest  flsd,  except  a  lad 
that  was  captured.   The  scalps  of  the  fallen  were  instantly  stripped 
off;  but  in  the  process,  one  of  them,  who  had  two  balls  through  his 
body,  sprung  to  his  feet,  the  blood  streaming  from  his  skinned  head, 
and  uttering  a  hideous  howl.   An  old  squaw,  possibly  his  mother,  stopped 
and  looked  back  from  the  mountain  ^ide  she  was  climbing,  threatening 
and  lamenting.  The  frightful  spectacle  appalled  the  stout  hearts  of 
our  men;  but  they  did  what  humanity  required,  and  quickly  terminated 
the  agonies  of  the  gory  savage*  They  were  now  masters  of  the  camp, 
which  was  a  pretty  little  recess  in  the  mountain,  with  a  fine  spring, 
and  apparently  safe  from  all  invasion.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  to  feast  a  large  party,  for  it  was  a  very  proper  place  for  a 
rendezvous,  and  for  the  celebration  of  such  orgies  as  robbers  of  the 
desert  would  delight  in.   Several  of  the  best  horses  had  been  killed, 
skinned,  and  cut  up;  for  the  Indians  living  in  mountains,  and  only 
coming  into  the  plains  to  rob  and  murder,  make  no  other  use  of  horses 
than  to  eat  them.   Large  earthen  vessels  were  on  the  fire,  boiling 
and  stewing  the  horse  beef;  and  several  baskets,  containing  fifty  or 
sixty  pairs  of  moccasins,  indicated  the  presence,  or  expectation,  of  a 
considerable  party.   They  released  the  boy,  who  had  given  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  stoicism,  or  something  else,  of  the  savage  character,  in 
commencing  his  breakfast  upon  a  horse's  head  as  soon  as  he  found  he 
was  not  to  be  killed,  but  only  tied  as  a  prisoner." 


Fremont's  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  262-263,  1845. 


REACHED  NORTH  TO  PAROf  AN 
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left  •  .  .  •  for  /Little  Salt  Lake  Talle7%  to  make  a  settle- 
ment •  •  in  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  to  Walker,  the 
Utah  chief,  that  settlers  would  be  sent  to  his  country  •  •  • 
The  first  site  of  the  settlement  was  made  pennanent,  and     £823 
named  Parowan>  after  a  Utah  Indian  chief  of  the  vicinity.  The 
settlers  were  welcomed  by  chief  Beteeneet  and  his  people » 
a  miserable  tribe  known  as  the  *Piedes*.  who  expressed  then- 
selves  as  pleased  that  the  brethrenivere  settling  in  their  valley. 
Peteeneet  said  his  tribes  owned  the  country—  a  declaration   [823 
afterwards  c(»ifinned  by  Chief  Walker.  The  pipe  of  peace  was 
smoked  by  the  Indians  and  whites. 

Canarrah,  another  Piede  chief*  having  first  sent  in  one  of 
his  braves  to  ascertain  if  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  venture  into 
the  settlers*  camp,  paid  them  a  visit.*^ 


1.  History  of  the  Momon  Church,  by  Bri^iam  H.  Roberts,  iublished 
^  serially  in  'imericaaa'  1909-1915. 


Tk^^<.>v^  KK-t.  «  a.YpVu<L-tjl-<^-—  i, 


U  bo-W"tK>vi-fe*w>-  ^ 


May  6,  1936 

Dear  Barbara  Hastings  McKee: 

iLppreciative  thanks  for  all  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  my  behalf  toward  an  opportunity  to  work  \vith  Piute 
Indians  on  the  south  side  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

We  have  had  a  succession  of  delays,  the  last  of  which 
is  Feveral  bad  leaks  in  the  house  due  to  recent  heavy  rains, 
Boof  repair  men  say  that  the  old  cement-mortar  bet'^een  the  bricks 
on  various  sides  of  the  house  has  rotted  out  to  such  a  decree  that 
it  is  necessary  to  *'re-point"  the  walls.  This  will  tcike  several 
days  at  lea^ — so  we  are  confronted  by  the  sad  fact  that  in  all 
probability  it  mil  be  impossible  to  start  West  in  loss  than  a 

week  or  ten  days. 

In  view  is  this  unfortunate  fact  and  also  because  of  the 
rapidly  approaching  period  of  hot  weather  it  seems  necessary  to 
put  off  the  trip  until  my  return  in  the  fall. 

Meanwhile  you  may  learn  of  one  or  two  additional  Piute 
people  so  that  in  casn  one  failf  to  furnish  satisfactory  vocabu- 
lary material  another  one  may  be  tried*  In  fact  this  often  hap- 
pens in  f«y  work  in  California  and  Nevada. 

The  curioBS  and  to  ae  inexplicable  fact  is  that  MS- 
Shoshonean  Indians  as  far  eaft  as  Arizona  should  apply  the  term 
♦Piute*  to  themselves— the  Piute  proper  beinp,  restricted  to 
northwestern  Nevada  and  extreme  eastern  California.  There  are. 


McKee  2 


hoiwever^  in  southern  Nevada  and  northwrstern  Arizona  several 
tribes  collectively  classed  ap  Southern  Piute,  includinp,  the 
Sj^vvits  and  Kj.vavvits  of  northwestern  .ri'^ona  north  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Small  parties  of  thepe  have  long  been  known  to  crons 
the  Canyon — the  Kivavvit?  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Colo- 


rado • 


J^;''KT 


i?arnham  in  1084   (quoting  Dr.  Lyman)  mentions  Paiuchcs 


Jj?^  of  southern  Utah»  and  Pjutes  of  Severe  Eivert  Utah  and  the 
north  bank  of  Colorado  Kiver* 

A  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  (in  1775-6)  the  Padre 
Escalante  applied  the  names  Payuches  and  Ijftalis  Pavuohoi-   (f^pelt 
also  Yutas  Payuchis  and  lutag  PftlyugbJlL)  to  Indians  in  southern 
Utah  ard  northern  Arisona,  and  about  the  same  time   (1776)  Garces 
mentions  Payuchea  in  southern  Utah~a^  also  does  La  i?ora  (on  his 


map< 


The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  nane  £iutjB.#  Why  should 


the  Kivawits  or  -ivvits  call  themselves   •Piute*?    .apparently 
the  tribe  in  question  must  be  ^ixaoiis.* 

These  early  records  have  disturbed  me  preatly*     It  \ifould 
seem  that  in  early  dc.ys  it  was  customary  for  the  Southern  Piute 
tribes  to  call  themselves  iJjjl£~al though  in  talking  to  me  none 
of  them  have  used  this  name# 

The  difficulty  is  not   the  fact  of  the  use  of  the  name 
for    )hoFhonean  bands  on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado  River,  but  the 
QxXi'UL  ^^^  SJOUXOSl  of  its  u?e  by  Indians  who  have  other  (and  dis- 
tinctive names  for  themselves. 


McKee  3 


I  have  myself  obtained  rather  full  vocabularies  from 
both  the  oivvits  and  the  pv^vvits  on  the  north  side  of  Colo- 
rado River,  but  neither  of  them  guvc  me  the  name  'Hjite.'  for 
themPGlves.  They  told  me,  however,  that  at  timep  of  low  water 
they  aanetimes  crossed  the  river  to  the  south  side  by  fords  well- 
known  to  thempelves,»  but  said  nothing  whatever  about  permanent 

residence  on  the  south  side. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  great  kindness  in  this  matter 
and  with  best  wishes  to  your  husband  and  yourself. 


/ 


'HERN 


R.  U.  Fenton,  Special  Indian  Agent  in  1869,  found 

the  Hyuche  in  Northern  Arizona. 

In  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  1869,  writing  from  St.  Thomas,  Nevada,  he  states  under 
Pi-Utes:  •'Range  extends  north  to  the  Beaver,  south  to 
i'ort  Mojave,  east  to  the  Little  Colorado  and  San  francisco 
Mountains,  and  on  the  West  through  the  southern  part  of 
Hevada  as  far  as  the  California  line".— Heport  Commr.  Indian 
Affrs.  for  1869,  page  203  [=  645],  1869. 

The  importance  of  this  record  is  that  it  sub- 
stantiates the  early  range  of  the  Piyuche  for  Northern 
Arizona,  south  of  the  (Jrand  Canyon,  -cj^ka^. 
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DR.  C.  HART  MERRIAM 

research  associate  smithsonian  institution 

(e.  h.  harriman  fund) 


address:  1919  sixteenth  st. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

•UMMKR    ADDRCS* 

Lagunitas.  California 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


October  31,  1936 


Mr.  Joe  Lee 

Gap  Trading  Post  P.O. 

Arizona 

Dear  Mr.  Lee: 

Enclosed  are  the  photographs  I  took  of  Letah 
Kanav  and  her  grandfather  while  I  was  staying  with  you 
at  Gap.  I  shall  he  very  glad  if  you  will  kindly  give 
them  to  these  Indians  when  next  you  see  them. 

Unfortunately,  something  had  happened  to  the 
camera  so  th^t  the  pictures  were  slightly  light-struck. 

Can  you  give  me  the  correct  names  of  Letsdi  and 
her  grandfather? 

With  best  wishes  and  many  thanks  for  your  kindness 
to  me  vihile   at  Gap, 

Very  truly  yours. 
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Southern  P intes  (Burial  mounds)* —  E^Formani  Amer 
Haturalistt  July  1876« 


RABBIT  MTH  (Ta-Vwots  fight  with  the  sun)  •-- 
So.  Piute  (Moapa  or  nearby).— 
J ,W .Powell:  Rept.Bur.Eth.  for  1879-80;  52-56,  1881 


Oo*^i:W«.Vv>.'^lo^« 


TREATV  WITH  SOUTHERN  PAH-UTES.  1860 

BreTet  Major  J.H.Carleton  in  a 
letter  to  the  /eaistant  Adjutauit 
General ,  dated  Headqiiarters,  Camp 
Cady  on  the  Kojave  MTer,  Calif. . 
Jixly  2,  I860,  and  reportirg  a  treaty 
rna4e  with  the  Pah-Utff  Indians » 
writes  as  follows; 


"Three  Fah-Ute  chiefs  ahowMl  thera*^ 
selvos  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  near 
this  cainp.   .   •  They  ca/ne  to  niake 
peaoe,  followwl  by  23  men  and  one 
woman  .    .   .  Th^e  Indians  present  ware 
from  different  parts  of  the  desert. 
•   •   -There  was  one  Mo  jay  o  with  therr 

mmmmMmmmmm 
« 

B.nd  one  Pah-Ute  from  as  far  away  as 
the  Santa  Clara  Rmd** 

J.H.Carleton,  Lf^^ter  to  Assistant 
Adjutant  General,  July  2,  1360»— 
On  file  in  'Old  Files  Diyision* 
Adjutant  General's  0ffii3e,  No. 215  C, 
filed  with  75C  I860, 


Jules  Remy  speaks  of  seeing  an  IndiaB 
at  Kingston  Springs,  near  the  Oali  for  ma-Nevada 
"boundary,   southeast  of  Death  Talley,  make  use  of 
a  stalk  of  Sri^num  for  a  pipe. 

--  RerrQT  &  Brenchley:  Journey  to  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  II,  431,  1861. 


Remy  states  that  while  on  Santa  Clara 
River  in  southwestern  Utah,    "an  ErioCTmm  (E, 
inflatgm),   with  turgid  steras  like  those  of  a  leek, 
for  the  first  time  met  our  eyes.     This  was 
certainly  the  most  curiO'Us,   if  not  the  prettiest, 
of  all  the  numerous  species  of  the  same' genus 
we  had  found  in  California  and  Utah.     We  have 
since  "been  to  Id  that  the  Indians  use  its  puffed-- 
out  stems,  "below  the  point  of  ramification,  to 
make  cheap  pipes  v/ith,  which  are  doubtless  as  . 
little  lasting  as  they  are  little  costly." 
--I"bid,   381. 


PIUTE  OF  0OTTON^7O0D  ISLAND 


Y. 
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Dr.  Oscar  Loew  of  the  %eeler 
Expedition  of  1876  writes: 

"?fhile  the  pnrty  was  encamped  in  the 
Oolorado  ^iver  Valley  at  Cottonwood  Island, 
a  great  number  of  Payutes  came  daily  into 
camp,  and  occasion  was  taken  to  collect 
over  350  words  and  many  sentences;  an  easy 
matter  if  one  meets  an  Indian  ppeaking 
well  Spanish  or  Enp.lish.     The  vocabulary 
\5p/s  again  compared  at  El  Dorado  Gafion  and 
Stone's  Perry." 

'"'^  Oscar  Loew.  Notes  upon  Rthn.  of 
qmifhftrn  Talif.  &  adjacent  regions,  r!ept. 
[vmeele?]  SurJjy,  '-eit  lOOth  feoridian  for 
1876,  Appendix  JJ.  323,  lO^o, 


'  Are  not  these  the  same  as  the  flii=3[fllL- 
«h;n»dit8? 


PIPE  SPRINGS 


September  13,  1869— Climbing  out  of  the  Talk  y  of  the 
Bio  Virgen,  we  pass  through  a  forest  of  dwarf  cedars,  and 
come  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Verailion  Cliffs.  All  day  we 
follow  this  Indian  trail  toward  the  ecist,  and  at  night 
camp  at  a  great  spring,  known  to  the  Indians  ap  Yellow 
Rock  Spring,  but  to  the  Mormons  as  Pipe  Spring;  and 
near  by  there  is  a  cabin  in  which  some  Mormon  herders  find 
shelter.  Pipe  Spring  is  a  point  just  across  the  Utah 
line  in  Arizona,  and  we  suppose  it  to  be  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  river.  Here  the  Mormons  design  to  build 
a  fort  another  year,  as  an  outpost  for  protection  against 


the  Indians. 


«.  W.  Po'.vell,  Exploration  of  the  Colorado 
River  of  the  West,  1869-1872.^1875. 


^ 
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Paiuches  Indians 

On  a  map  of  Lower  California  and  MexLco  the  words 
•Paiuches  Indians"  are  placed  in  the  region  now  Nevada  and 


I  MOiHWi  ■ 


Utah  or  the  Great  Basin,  south  of  Salt  Lake  and  southeast  of 


!fe.rys  River,  in  this  manner: 

PAIUCHES 

Paiuches  Indians 

DESERT 
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•Ma-p  accompanying .ffenry  I.  Simpson: 
Three  Weeks  in  the  Ctold  Hfines, 
or  Adventures  with  the  (K)id 
mggers  of  California  in 
Aupst  1848.     New  York  IBiS. 


PIUTE  TRIBES  OF  UTAH  MB  IIORTHEPK  ^RIZO}lli  (PO"/ELL) 


Tlorthem  Arizona: 
U-in-ka-rets 
Shi-vwits 


llinkaret  Mts. 
Shir^itfi  Plateau 


Kwai-an-ti-kv/ok-ets  East  of  Colorado  Pivor 


Utah: 


Kwi-um-pus 
Pa-ru'^gunB 
Un-ka-pa.  Nu-kuintB' 
Pa-spi'-kai-vats 
Un-ka-ka-n  i  -guts 
Pa-gt;i-it8 


Vicinity  of  Beaver 
•     Parawan 


Codar 
Toquonrille 


Kai-vay-witB 
U-ai-Mu-ints 


Long  Valley 
Pa-gu  Lake 
Yicirdty  of  Kahab 


Saint  George 


J.W.Powell  in  Report  Coinnr.   Indian  Affairs  for  1873,50,  1874 


On  page  48  Boir.e  of  the  tribal  n^imes  are  spelt  differently: 
Those  are:  Un-ka-pa,  TJu-k^vintB^Xai-rvav-nai  Ku-ints, 


NOTiiS  F?m  JOIFIJAL  >F  YrTlNON  BdlLKY,  July  IP.  1936 


July  13 >  19' 6~  Slept  near  ?ome  magni  icent  buttes  in 
Monument  Valley,  clore  to  the  Arizona  linn,  not  rure  which 
side*     Navaho  hogans  and  sheep  herds  near  camp.     Continued 
south-v;ept  to  Kay^^nta  ard  had  dinner  at  the  x^gnnoy.     Mr* 
and  Urs*  itethcrill  were  away  but  the  man  in  charge,  Mr.  A. 
C»  Coville,  knows  the  country  and   Indian?  very  well.     He  sajs 
there  are  about  30  Piute  Indians  livinp^  in  Piute  Canyon  cast 
of  Navaho  Mountin  anrl   I  think     he  said  about  30  miles  north 
of  Kaycnta  by  a  bad  road.     He  says  tl^y  came  there  with  the 
early  Mormon  settlers  from  Cedar  City,  Utah,  a^d  are   the 
Same  ar  tho?e  at  Kanab,     He  says  their  Iv^nf^uage  is  so  dif* 
fcrent  from  that  of   the  Utes  of  southwestern  Colorado  that 
two  interpreters  are  necessary  when  they  talk  to  each  other. 
(I  guess  he  meant     her  you  talk  to  both   tri  l)es,  but  that  is 
how  I  v.Tote  it).-V.B. 


'HSRIi 


K.  U.  i^enton,  Spoclea  Indian  Agent  in  1869,  found 
the  Pijruohe  in  H^orthem  Arizona. 

In  hia  report  to  the  Corrmissioner  of  Indian  Affaire 
for  1869,  writing  from  3t,  Thomas,  Nevada,  he  states  under 
Pi-Utes:  "Range  extends  north  to  the  Beaver,  south  to 
l?ort  Mojave,  east  to  the  Little  Colorado  and  San  IVanolsoo 
Mountains,  and  on  the  test  through  the  southern  part  of 
Beyada  as  far  as  the  California  line^.-fieport  Commr.  Indian 
Affrs.  for  1869,  page  203  [^  645],  1869. 

'fhe  importance  of  this  record  is  that  it  sub- 
stantiates t^ie  early  rang©  of  the  Piyuche  for  Korthera 
Arizona,  south  of  the  Urand  Canyon, 
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SOUTHERN  PAIUTE  BANDS^ 


By  ISABEL  T.  KELLY 


THE  people  conventionally  reckoned  as  Southern  Paiute  belong,  to- 
gether with  the  Ute,  Chemehuevi,  and  Kawaiisu,  to  the  Ute-Cheme- 
huevi  branch  of  Plateau  Shoshonean.^  Within  this  division,  the  linguistic 
relationship  is  quite  close,^  so  close  in  fact  that  the  northern  and  eastern 
Paiute  do  not  distinguish  sharply  between  themselves  and  the  Ute  except 
on  cultural  grounds.  Thus,  "The  Ute  wear  their  hair  in  two  braids;"  or 
"The  Ute  know  everything.  They  know  the  Bear  dance  and  the  Sun  dance. 
They  know  how  to  make  buckskin  dresses  and  gloves  and  how  to  make  bead- 
work."  The  emphasis,  it  may  be  noted,  is  on  Plains  traits. 

A  Paiute-Ute  confusion  is  furthered  by  the  fact  that  "Paiute"  has  little 
if  any  meaning  to  the  people  so  designated.  Although  Sapir(p.610)  was  told 
that  payu*-tsi-  meant  "those  who  return  by  the  same  way  they  have  gone," 
he  regards  this  as  a  folk-etymology;  and  my  informants  thought  that 
Paiute  must  be  a  "Mormon"  word.  In  any  case,  the  Paiute  accept  the 
nomenclature  that  has  been  imposed  upon  them  but  are  uncertain  of  its 
application.  They  call  themselves  niT/wm,  niwi,  or  variants  thereof,  mean- 
ing person  (people).  This  is  a  term  of  elastic  connotation  which  seems  some- 
times to  be  applied  to  fellow  members  of  a  local  band,  sometimes  to  any 
group  of  related  speech,  sometimes  to  Indian  generically. 

As  the  Paiute  to  the  north  and  east  merge  with  the  Ute,  so  those  to  the 
west  fuse  with  the  Chemehuevi,  only  to  an  even  more  marked  degree.  In 
fact,  the  Southern  Paiute  and  Chemehuevi  merge  so  inextricably  in  lan- 
guage and  culture  that  any  separation  of  the  two  would  be  highly  artificial. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  from  the  Ute  on  the  northeast  to  the  Chemehuevi 
on  the  southwest,  there  is  an  unbroken  series  of  closely  related  dialectic 

1  The  material  for  this  paper  was  gathered  during  a  two-year  period  (July,  1932  to  June. 
1934)  as  a  National  Research  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  Of  these  two  years  approxi- 
mately eleven  months  were  spent  in  the  field.  During  the  first  year  field  funds  were  provided 
half  by  the  University  of  California  and  half  by  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  during  the  second  year,  two-thirds  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  one-third  by  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology.  The  objective  was  an 
ethnogeographic  study  of  the  Southern  Paiute,  but  the  accumulated  data  were  so  rich  in  gen- 
eral ethnography  as  well  that  several  years  will  be  required  to  prepare  them  for  pubUcation.  In 
the  meantime  the  accompanying  map  and  brief  text  on  boundary  material  alone  are  presented 
so  that  at  least  the  location  of  the  Southern  Paiute  may  be  recorded  without  delay. 

2  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Shoshonean  Dialects  of  California,  UC-PAAE  4:  105,  1907. 

3  According  to  Sapir,  "It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  geographically  extreme  Ute-Chemehuevi 
dialects,  say  Uncompahgre  Ute  and  Chemehuevi,  are  not  mutually  intelhgible  with  consider- 
able ease"  (E.  Sapir,  The  Southern  Paiute  Language,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.  65:  5, 
1930:  cited  as  Sapir). 
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only  one  day.  They  did  it  by  turn,  and  no  one  dared  to  ozmfuse  the  order. 
All  this  was  supervised  by  the  matron,  and  even  my  wife  dared  not  ask  a 
maid  to  act  in  her  place.  If  they  were  pregnant  or  sidt,  they  were  obliged 
to  ask  for  an  excuse  so  that  some  other  might  take  tjleir  place.  After  child- 
birth and  recovery  from  sickness,  they  must  enter/upon  their  duties  again. 
It  was  really  the  practice  of  the  three  dynasties^ng  disused  in  China,  but 
unexpectedly  preserved  on  the  frontiers.  An  o]d  proverb  says,  ''When  cere- 
mony has  been  lost,  seek  it  among  the  uncuLrfvated.""  Now  we  cannot  find 
it  among  the  uncultivated,  but  among  th^^'Miao.  It  is  really  deplorable! 

All  that  my  mother  needed  was  car^  for  by  my  wife,  and  each  concu- 
bine had  her  special  duty.  If  one  thing^as  not  ready,  or  one  thing  not  done 
well,  it  was  the  shame  of  the  one  "v^lio  was  in  charge.  Alas,  the  Miao  bar- 
barians have  /i,^2  while  the  Chine^  have  lost  it.  \ 

The  prosperity  of  the  Lung/amily  began  under  the  Han  dynasty  and 
has  lasted  until  the  present.  Xhe  means  by  which  it  was  kept  were  not 
strong  armor  nor  sharp  weapons.  They  depended  upon  virtue.  Since  their 
daughters  can  perform  a  wfife's  duty  like  this,  the  excellence  of  tjieir  family 
education  may  be  inferred.  If  a  daughter  performs  a  wife's  duty,  and  a  son, 
a  man's  duty,  then  virtue  is  attained.  Why  worry  lest  your  prosperity 
may  not  last?  At  present,  Chinese  scholars  indulge  in  vain  hopes  that  their 
prosperity  may  endure,  but  do  not  seek  for  it  in  filial  piety  and  fraternity. 
They  worship  the  heretic  Buddha,  and  regard  the  chanting  of  Sutras,  the 
giving  of  alms  to  monks,  and  the  setting  up  of  images,  as  good  conduct. 
Alasl  / 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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units  whose  ethnic  intergradation  has  been  obscured  at  the  one  extreme  by 
a  Plains  veneer  and  at  the  other  by  a  Mohave.  The  geographically  middle 
groups,  whose  culture  is  relatively  less  embellished  are  those  ordinarily  de- 
signated as  Southern  Paiute.  The  intergradation  of  this  whole  series  of 
tribes  within  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  division  cannot  be  confirmed  or  denied 
without  evidence  from  the  Ute  and  Kawaiisu;  but  field  work  the  past  year 
among  the  Chemehuevi  has  demonstrated  quite  conclusively  that  they,  at 
least,  are  essentially  one  with  the  Paiute.  In  this  paper  the  term  Southern 
Paiute  will  be  understood  to  include  the  Chemehuevi. 

The  accompanying  map  indicates  as  nearly  as  I  could  determine  the 
territorial  extent  of  the  combined  Southern  Paiute  and  Chemehuevi  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.^  The  area  lies  north  and  west  of  the  Colorado, 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  arc  which  encircles  the  great  bend  of  the  river.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  the  Paiute  extended  westward  through  south- 
ern Utah,  the  Arizona  strip,  southern  Nevada,  into  southern  California  to 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  East  and  south  of  the  Colorado 
there  was  but  one  Paiute  group,  between  the  lower  waters  of  the  San  Juan 
and  the  Little  Colorado. 

This  area,  roughly  350  miles  east  and  west,  falls  into  two  physiographic 
provinces,  the  Colorado  Plateaus  and  the  Basin  and  Range.  The  Plateaus 
consist  of  a  series  of  elevated  tablelands,  those  above  7000  feet  receiving 
precipitation  adequate  for  the  support  of  a  fairly  dense  coniferous  forest. 
The  middle  elevations  (5-7000  feet)  are  characterized  by  open  stands  of 
piiion  and  juniper,  while  below  this  belt  is  desert  upland  with  sage  and 
other  shrubs.  The  break  between  the  Plateau  country  and  the  Basin  and 
Range  is  marked  by  the  imposing  Hurricane  Fault  ledge  and  the  Grand 
Wash  cliffs,  to  the  west  of  which  lies  the  lower  Basin  country  with  its  alter- 
nate valleys  and  ranges  trending,  for  the  most  part,  north  and  south.  The 
Basin  ranges  are  low  and  seldom  reach  an  elevation  above  the  pifion- 
juniper  belt;  in  the  northern  part  of  the  area  the  Basin  valleys  are  sage- 
brush desert,  in  the  southern  part,  creosote  bush  desert.  The  area  as  a 
whole  is  arid,  and  aside  from  the  Colorado,  there  are  no  perennial  streams 


*  The  base  map  has  been  compiled  from  the  available  U.S.G.S.  topographical  sheets,  from 
the  topographical  map  of  Arizona  pubhshed  by  the  U.S.G.S.  and  the  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  from  maps  contained  in  the  two  following  pubUcations:  H.  E.  Gregory  and  R.  C.  Moore, 
The^Kaiparowits  Region,  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  Prof.  Pap.  164,  1931;  W.  C.  Mendenhall,  Some 
Desert  Watering  Places  in  Southeastern  California  and  Southwestern  Nevada,  U.S.  Geol. 
Survey,  Water  Sup.  Pap.  224,  1909.  Quadrangles  for  which  there  are  no  topographical  maps 
(between  longitudes  113°  and  115°,  latitude  38°  to  39°;  and  longitudes  115°  and  116°,  latitude 
37°  to  38°)  have  of  necessity  been  filled  in  from  road  maps. 
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save  the  Virgin  system,  the  south  fork  of  the  Sevier,  and  possibly  the 
Escalante  river.  This  briefly  is  the  Southern  Paiute  landscape. 

Within  this  area  the  Southern  Paiute  are  divided  into  fifteen  sub-groups, 
bands  or  tribes  if  you  like,  whose  relationship  is  expressed  thus,  ^'They 
speak 'the  same  language  but  the  voice  sounds  different.^'  Essentially  these 
are  dialectic  units  with  political  concomitants.  Of  the  fifteen  bands,  six  he 
wholly  within  the  Plateaus,  the  others  on  the  fringe  or  definitely  withm 
Basin  and  Range.  Five  of  these  groups— Kaibab,  Uinkaret,  Shivwits, 
Moapa,  and  Chemehuevi— have  generally  recognized  names.  For  the 
others,  names  have  been  coined  from  key  locations  within  the  habitat. 
Native  terminology  has  been  avoided  because  in  some  cases  it  is  lacking;  m 
others  it  is  overlapping  or  unwieldy.^ 

San  Juan.  The  easternmost  of  the  Paiute  bands  may  be  designated  as 
San  Juan,  from  the  river  of  that  name.  This  group  is  little  known  except 
through  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  although  there 
is  perhaps  general  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  ^Taiute  Strip  people." 
Their  old  habitat  now  is  a  part  of  the  Western  Navajo  agency,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  are  the  few  remaining  Paiute.  These  cling  to  an  inaccessible 
district  near  Navajo  mountain  and  eastward,  along  the  canyons  leading  to 
the  San  Juan  from  the  south.  Prior  to  the  Navajo  incursion,  which  seems 
to  have  started  in  the  eighteen-sixties,«  these  Paiute  claimed  the  region 
between  the  Monument  valley  district,  just  east  of  Moonlight  creek,  and 
Black  spring  (falls?),  above  Cameron,  on  the  Little  Colorado.  Black  Mesa, 
which  they  regarded  as  Navajo,  formed  the  eastern  boundary,  and  unin- 
habited Moencopi  plateau  the  southern. 

Kaiparowits.  Across  the  Colorado  are  the  Kaiparowits,  named  from  the 

5  Today  most  of  the  Southern  Paiute  are  grouped  on  four  reservations:  Kaibab  at  Moc- 
casin, Arizona;  Shivwits,  near  Santa  Clara,  Utah;  Moapa,  near  Moapa,  Nevada;  and  Colorado 
River,  at  Parker,  Arizona.  A  few  also  live  on  a  small  reservation  at  Indian  Peak,  northwest  of 
Lund,  Utah,  and  a  few  on  the  Western  Navajo  reservation.  At  Cedar  City,  Utah  and  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  there  are  fair-sized  Paiute  camps,  although  no  formal  reservations  As  a  result 
of  this  modem  grouping  less  than  half  the  informants  now  live  within  the  bounds  of  their 

"""^  On  the  whole  informants  are  scarce.  One  band  (Uinkaret)  is  entirely  extinct  and  six  others 
(Kaiparowits,  Panguitch,  St.  George,  Gunlock,  Panaca,  and  Paranigat)  are  represented  by 
lone  informants,  if  one  excepts  the  completely  incapacitated  and  the  younger  people  who  are 
uninformed.  For  three  bands  (Cedar,  Beaver,  and  Moapa)  there  is  practically  no  one  of  ad- 
vanced age,  although  a  number  of  middle-aged  informants  are  obtainable,  some  adequate  and 
some  not.  Each  of  the  remaining  bands  (San  Juan,  Kaibab,  Shivwits,  Las  Vegas,  and  Cheme- 
huevi) is  represented  by  at  least  two  good  informants.  rxT  A  • 

e  Katharine  Bartlett,  Why  the  Navajos  Came  to  Arizona,  Mus.  Notes,  Mus.  of  N.  Anz. 
5:31-32,1932. 


great  plateau  which  bisects  their  country  from  northwest  to  southeast. 
Perhaps  this  group  should  be  reckoned  Ute  rather  than  Paiute,  as  the  one 
available  informant,  a  middle-aged  woman,  asserted  on  alternate  days  that 
she  was  a  Ute.  But  the  Kaibab  Paiute,  among  whom  she  has  lived  for 
many  years,  regarded  her  claim  as  an  affectation  born  of  vanity. 

In  any  case,  the  Kaiparowits  occupied  the  exceedingly  rugged  canyon 
lands  between  Waterpocket  fold  and  the  Paria  river.  To  the  north  they 
were  bounded  by  a  fringe  of  the  High  Plateaus  and  to  the  south  by  the 
Colorado  river.  They  held  an  arid,  barren,  deeply  dissected  district  where 
subsistence  for  even  a  small  non-agricultural  population  must  have  been 

an  acute  problem.  ,      ,     i  i    i  j 

Panguitch.  West  of  the  Kaiparowits  is  a  band  conveniently  labeled 
Panguitch,  from  the  valley  and  lake  of  that  name.  Of  this  group  there  re- 
mains but  one  middle-aged  woman,  now  living  at  Cedar  City.  Accordmg  to 
her  Panguitch  holdings  included  the  upper  Sevier  dramage,  from  the 
Sevier- Virgin  divide,  north  nearly  to  the  junction  of  East  and  South  forks, 
while  the  lateral  boundaries  followed  the  crests  of  the  bordering  plateaus. 
The  Panguitch  area  is  comparatively  small,  wholly  within  the  Plateaus, 
and,  in  contrast  to  other  Paiute  habitats,  remarkably  well  watered.  Sonie 
Kaibab  informants  were  inclined  to  consider  the  Panguitch  "Ute"  or  half- 
Ute,"  while  others  regarded  them  as  "Paiute." 

Kaibab.  South  of  the  Panguitch  and  southwest  of  the  Kaiparowits  are 
the  Kaibab,  relatively  well  known,  in  name  at  least,  through  Powell's  re-  . 
ports  Their  territory  extended  from  the  southern  terminals  of  the  high 
plateaus  to  the  Grand  canyon,  and  from  Paria  river  and  Marble  gorge 
on  the  east  to  Uinkaret  plateau  on  the  west.  Actually  the  western  boundary 
reached  the  Colorado  at  a  point  just  below  the  mouth  of  Kanab  creek, 
therefore  somewhat  east  of  Uinkaret  plateau."^ 

Uinkaret.  To  the  west  of  the  Kaibab  are  Powell's  Uinkaret.  Today  they 
are  extinct,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  and  boundaries  have  been  assigned 
on  evidence  from  adjacent  bands.  Their  territory  appears  to  have  been 
pear-shaped,  with  its  base  along  the  Colorado,  its  apex  just  south  of  the 
west-flowing  Virgin.  The  western  bound  is  definitive:  Whitmore  wash  and 
the  prominent  scarp  of  Hurricane  cliffs.  The  eastern  bound  is  less  marked 
but  skirted  the  Shinarump  cliffs  to  project  into  Antelope  valley,  whence  it 
continued  south  to  the  Colorado.   . 

7  Dr  Edward  Sapir  has  very  kindly  loaned  his  manuscript  material  on  the  Kaibab.  The 
boundaries  here  given  agree  with  his  except  to  the  northwest  where  his  -^^^/^^^^^^ 
Kaibab  territory  just  north  of  the  Virgin  river,  thereby  excluding  Zion  creek  and  sections  of 
Colob  and  Markagunt  plateaus. 
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Shivwits.  The  Shivwits  adjoin  the  Uinkaret  on  the  west.  Their  boun- 
daries followed  the  borders  of  Shivwits  plateau  except  to  the  west,  where 
they  included  the  Grand  wash  district  to  the  base  of  the  Virgin  mountains. 
St,  George,  Immediately  north  of  the  Shivwits,  in  the  environs  of  St. 
George,  Utah,  is  a  group  which  held  a  small  section  along  the  Virgin  river 
and  the  lower  waters  of  Santa  Clara  creek.  Of  this  band  there  is  but  one 
survivor,  now  living  among  the  Shivwits.  According  to  him  the  eastern 
boundary  followed  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Harrisburg  wash  to 
a  point  just  north  of  old  Fort  Pierce  spring.  To  the  west  he  placed  the  line 
along  the  crest  of  Beaver  Dam  mountains;  but  informants  of  the  band  next 
west  attributed  this  whole  range,  as  well  as  Beaver  Dam  wash,  at  its  west- 
ern base,  to  the  St.  George  band.  The  map  follows  the  latter  evidence.  The 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  St.  George  group  were  respectively  the 
Vermilion  cliffs  and  the  scarp  of  Shivwits  plateau. 

Gunlock.  While  the  St.  George  group  occupied  the  lower  Santa  Clara 
creek,  the  upper  waters  were  held  by  another  small  group,  best  termed 
Gunlock,  the  name  of  practically  the  only  settlement  within  its  limits. 
Like  the  preceding  group,  the  Gunlock  are  represented  by  a  lone  survivor 
resident  among  the  Shivwits. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Gunlock  was  the  crest  of  the  imposing 
Pine  Valley  mountains;  the  western  boundary  was  somewhat  indeterminate 
but  presumably  was  located  in  the  highland  country  just  west  of  Beaver 
Dam  mountains.  To  the  north  a  peculiar  situation  is  encountered.  As  indi- 
cated on  the  map,  my  informant  definitely  placed  the  boundary  just  short 
of  the  Colorado-Great  Basin  divide,  and  for  the  area  along  the  divide  and 
immediately  northward  there  were  no  claimants.  This  apparent  evasiveness 
certainly  is  linked  with  the  Mountain  Meadow  massacre,  which  took  place 
in  1857  at  the  head  of  Magotsu  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Santa  Clara.  Even 
after  seventy-five  years,  Indians  are  apprehensive  of  assuming  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  region.  As  the  map  stands  the  controversial  district  is 
thrown  more  or  less  automatically  into  the  territory  of  the  Cedar  band,  but 
chances  are  about  even  that  it  should  fall  within  Gunlock  limits.^ 


r. 


8  My  Gunlock  informant  was  vague  but  thought  the  people  to  the  north  were  "luta," 
the  name  by  which  the  Cedar  band  is  known  to  several  of  its  neighbors.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lowie  (Notes  on  Shoshonean  Ethnography,  AMNH-AP  20:  193,  1924)  was  told  that  the 
uma'tu'sats  .  .  .  used  to  live  near  Panaka,  from  Enterprise,  Utah,  northward."  Enterprise 
is  within  the  doubtful  area,  but  even  so  the  identification  is  not  precise,  because  while  the  St. 
George  called  the  Gunlock  Ma'tt'sat*,  the  Gunlock  in  turn  applied  Matt'sats  to  "people  to 
the  northwest,  way  over  by  Panaca."  Although  informants  could  not  translate  the  term, 
the  suggestion  is  that  it  means  little  more  than  "northerners." 

The  Wheeler  report  (George  M.  Wheeler,  PreUmmary  Report  upon  a  Reconnaissance 


Cedar.  The  band  immediately  north  of  the  Gunlock  is  the  Cedar,  cen- 
tering in  Cedar  valley,  Utah.  Of  this  group  I  could  locate  but  two  inform- 
ants: one,  a  middle-aged  berdache  originally  from  Paragonah  valley  but 
now  at  Cedar  City;  the  other  a  very  good  woman  informant,  originally  from 
Toquerville  but  for  many  years  resident  among  the  Kaibab. 

The  Cedar  band  straddled  the  dividing  line  between  the  Colorado 
Plateaus  and  the  Great  Basin,  but  its  greatest  extent  was  in  Basin  country. 
Its  northern  and  western  bounds,  as  shown  on  the  map,  are  conjectural, 
owing  largely  to  three  factors:  (1)  lack  of  informants  familiar  with  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  locale,  (2)  the  presence  of  the  great  Escalante  desert, 
which  was  unoccupied  if  not  unclaimed,  and  (3)  reluctance  to  admit 
knowledge  of  the  Mountain  Meadow  country.  However,  in  locating  the 
northern  boundary  there  are  two  definite  guides:  on  the  eastern  extremity 
Cedar  territory  extended  to  the  head  of  Paragonah  valley,  while  on  the 
western  extremity  Hamlin  valley  is  claimed  by  the  neighboring  Panaca. 

The  southern  end  of  Cedar  valley  is  closed  by  a  ridge  which  forms  a 
more  or  less  natural  bound;  but  curiously  enough,  the  Cedar  claimed  a 
pocket  like  extension  to  the  south,  along  the  Virgin  river,  from  above  North 
creek  to  the  mouth  of  Harrisburg  wash,  including  the  Several  tributaries  of 
the  Virgin— North,  La  Verkin,  and  Ash  creeks.  Although  dialectically  one 
with  the  Cedar  valley  people,  culturally  this  southern  extension  resembled 
more  the  St.  George  or  perhaps  even  the  Moapa. 

Beaver,  North  of  the  Cedar  are  the  Beaver,  a  group  situated,  like  the 
preceding,  with  the  bulk  of  its  territory  within  the  Great  Basin  but  bordered 
along  the  east  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Plateaus.  From  the  western  front  of 
Tushar  mountains,  Beaver  country  extended  westward  to  include  the  name- 
less range  in  which  Indian  Peak  is  situated;  and  from  an  indeterminate  line 
across  Escalante  desert  on  the  south,  north  nearly  to  Sevier  lake.^  The 
latter  was  Southern  Ute.^° 


through  Southern  and  Southeastern  Nevada,  1869:  37,  47,  Eng.  Dept.,  U.S.  Army,  1875) 
implicates  the  Moapa  by  stating  that  their  chief  "is  known  to  have  been  engaged  with  some  of 
his  Indians  in  the  Mountain  Meadow  massacre;"  but  this  is  not  valid  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  district  is  within  Moapa  territory.  The  Southern  Paiute  were  exceedingly  mobile, 
particularly  after  the  introduction  of  the  horse. 

»  From  Tushar  mountains  to  Sevier  lake  the  boundary  follows  the  statement  of  my 
Indian  Peak  (Beaver)  informant  in  passing  betwen  Cove  creek  and  Dog  valley,  thence  north- 
west between  Black  Rock  spring  and  Beaver  mountains,  thence  south  of  Sevier  lake.  A 
Pavant  (Southern  Ute),  formerly  of  Kanosh,  Utah,  with  whom  I  worked  for  a  half  day,  stated 
that  the  division  was  slightly  south  of  this:  from  between  Pine  and  Cove  creeks  to  the  northern 
tip  of  Mineral  mountains,  then  south  of  Black  Rock  spring  to  the  southern  end  of  Beaver 
mountains,  thence  south  of  Sevier  lake.  The  area  in  dispute  is  small;  actually  little  is  involved 
but  the  ownership  of  Cove  creek  and  Black  Rock  spring. 
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Panaca.  West  of  Indian  Peak  maps  are  increasingly  inadequate,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  boundaries  are  doubly  difficult  to  assign."  It  seems 
reasonably  certain  however  that  the  band  designated  as  Panaca  claimed  the 
territory  from  the  valley  west  of  "Indian  Peak  range"  to  the  crest  of  Pahroc 
range.  For  lack  of  maps  the  division  between  the  Panaca  and  their  Sho- 
shonean  neighbors  is  difficult  to  trace.  Practically  all  of  Snake,  Cedar,  and 
Bristol  ranges  were  within  Panaca  bounds,  and  I  have  run  the  line  more  or 
less  arbitrarily  across  the  divide  near  the  northern  limits  of  these  ranges. 
Southward  the  Panaca  owned  the  upland  to  and  including  the  northern 
tip  of  Mormon  range. 

Paranigat.  The  small  band  next  west,  the  Paranigat,  may  be  assigned 
boundaries  with  greater  assurance,  despite  the  continued  lack  of  a  detailed 
map.  On  the  east  they  were  bounded  by  Pahroc  range,  on  the  west  by  Desert 
valley.  The  northern  boundary  is  best  described  as  passing  between  Irish 
mountain  and  Golden  Gate  range,  thence  northeast  to  Pahroc  range.  The 
southern  boundary  crossed  "Delamar  mountain"  south  of  Coyote  spring 
to  a  point  just  south  of  the  dry  lake  in  Desert  valley.  The  Shoshone,  speak- 
ing an  unintelligible  language,  surrounded  the  Paranigat  on  the  north  and 
west;  with  them  relations  were  cordial. 

The  wisdom  of  calling  this  band  Paranigat  may  be  questioned,  for  al- 
though the  Powell-Ingalls  report^^  ijgts  the  "Pa-ran-i-guts"  of  "Pa-ran-i-gut 
Valley,"  there  is  possibility  of  confusion  with  the  Moapa,  whose  name  for 
themselves  is  Parana7i  (said  to  mean  "those  who  stick  their  feet  in  water:" 
Lowie,  loc,  cit.j  and  Sapir,  597,  have  the  same  etymology).  How  the  valley 
came  to  be  named  I  do  not  know.^^  But  since  Moapa,  as  a  name,  is  well  at- 


According  to  Simpson  (J.  H.  Simpson,  Report  of  Explorations  across  the  Great  Basin  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  in  1859:  35,  Eng.  Dept.,  U.S.  Army,  1876),  "The  Pah-vants  occupy 
the  Corn  Creek,  Paravan  and  Beaver  Valleys,  and  the  valley  of  the  Sevier."  Doubtless  this  is 
correct  as  regards  Com  creek  and  (upper)  Sevier  valley;  correct  as  regards  Beaver  only  if  he 
refers  to  the  valley  along  the  lower  course  of  Beaver  river;  incorrect  as  regards  "Paravan." 

^®  Purely  as  an  aside,  it  may  be  noted  that  informants  at  Indian  Peak  placed  the  Shoshone- 
Southem  Ute  boundary  between  Confusion  and  House  ranges. 

^^  An  added  disadvantage  was  that  the  only  available  Panaca  informant  was  living  at 
Indian  Peak,  from  which  the  Panaca  country  is  not  readily  accessible. 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1873 :  50,  1874. 

"  Davis  (Sam  P.  Davis,  The  History  of  Nevada,  1 :  187,  Reno,  Nevada,  and  Los  Angeles, 
California,  1913)  states  that  "The  Pah-ran-a-gat  Indians  are  a  branch  of  the  Ute  family  and 
derive  their  tribal  appelation  from  the  cultivation  of  the  watermelon,  which  in  their  language 
is  called  pah-ran-a-gat  (pah  meaning  water,  and  ran-a-gat  melon  or  vine  growing)."  Since 
watermelon  is  sdntikats,  Davis  evidently  refers  to  pumpkin,  para77ad.  A  derivation  from  the 
Moapa  band  name  seems  more  likely. 


tached  to  the  southerly  valley  and  band,  and  Paranigat  likewise  is  well 
attached  to  the  northerly  valley,  if  not  to  its  occupants,  the  simplest  solu- 
tion is  to  continue  to  designate  the  southerly  group  as  Moapa  and  to  apply 
Paranigat  to  the  northerly  band. 

Moapa.  The  Moapa  people  owned  a  broad  strip  of  desert  country  be- 
tween the  southern  limits  of  the  Paranigat  and  Panaca  bands  and  the 
Colorado  river.  On  the  east  they  extended  to  the  Virgin  mountains,  on  the 
west  to  Sheep  range  and  Las  Vegas  valley.  The  map  does  not  represent  ade- 
quately the  proportion  of  low  but  rugged  mountain  country  contained  in 
this  district,  most  of  which  was  of  little  use  except  for  occasional  hunting. 
Settlements  and  activities  really  centered  along  the  Moapa  and  Virgin 
streams. 

Las  Vegas.  The  band  next  west,  about  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  is  referred  to 
occasionally  in  the  literature  as  Chemehuevi,  but  that  name  attaches  itself 
principally  to  the  band  in  California,  along  the  west  shore  of  the  Colorado, 
for  whom  it  is  reserved  in  this  paper. 

At  the  Moapa-Las  Vegas  boundary  the  Colorado  river  makes  a  sharp 
turn  and  no  longer  flows  west,  but  south.  The  south-flowing  course  bounded 
the  Vegas  people  on  the  east,  from  Callville  wash^^  to  Tavuku  (cottontail 
rabbit  mound),  a  site  just  upstream  from  Cottonwood  island.  From  this 
point  to  below  Needles  the  river  shore  was  held  by  the  Mohave. 

From  Callville  wash  the  boundary  followed  the  borders  of  Las  Vegas 
valley  northwest,  passing  between  Indian  springs  and  Pintwater  range, 
and  encircling  the  northern  tip  of  Spring  mountains  to  the  small  mining 
town  of  Johnnie;  from  here  it  passed  between  Funereal  mountains  and 
Black  range,  thence  south  along  the  western  slope  of  the  latter,  bringing 
the  Vegas  people  to  the  very  borders  of  Death  valley.  More  than  likely 
Black  range  was  held  jointly  by  the  Death  Valley  Panamint  and  the  Las 
Vegas;  at  best  it  was  useful  only  as  a  source  of  mountain  sheep  and  certain 
edible  seeds.  From  Black  range  the  western  boundary  skirted  the  base  of 
Avawatz  mountains,  crossed  the  barren  "sand  hill"  district  east  of  Soda 
lake,^^  and  encircled  Old  Dad  mountains.  From  here  it  swung  northeast, 

"  Moapa  informants  placed  the  line  at  Callville;  so  also  did  two  Vegas  informants,  but  a 
third  placed  it  at  Las  Vegas  wash.  As  there  seems  actually  to  have  been  a  small  Vegas  en- 
campment at  the  mouth  of  Callville  wash,  the  former  data  are  undoubtedly  correct. 

1^  Carets,  on  his  traverse  from  the  Mohave  to  Soda  lake,  in  1776,  says  of  Pozos  de  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  "Here  begins  the  Beneme  [Vanyume]  nation"  (Elliott  Coues,  On  the  Trail 
of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  the  Diary  and  Itinerary  of  Francisco  Garces,  1775-1776,  1:  238,  1900). 
Coues  identifies  this  place,  although  not  with  certainty,  as  Marl  springs.  Marl  springs  appear 
to  be  the  Aipava  (boy  spring)  of  my  informant,  an  identification  which  is  substantiated  by 
Kroeber's  statement  (op.  cil.,  108)  that  Aipava  is  "on  the  old  wagon  road  from  Mohave  valley 
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and  passing  Clipper  mountain  on  the  south,  ran  between  two  unnamed 
mountains  to  join  the  Mohave  boundary  at  Dead  mountains,  some  distance 
inland  and  southwest  of  Fort  Mohave. 

Chemehuevi.  The  Chemehuevi  proper  adjoin  the  Las  Vegas  to  the  south. 
On  the  northeast  they  were  bounded  by  the  Mohave  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Colorado  river.  Chemehuevi  territory  extended  along  the  west  shore  south 
to  the  Palo  Verde  mountains/^  from  which  point  the  line  separating  them 
from  other  California  peoples  ran  north,  passing  Ironwood  mountains  on 
the  east  side  and,  crossing  the  Maria  mountains,  swung  northwest  along 
the  Iron  mountains,  thence  between  Old  Woman  mountain  and  Cadiz  dry 

lake. 

By  their  own  statement  and  by  that  of  the  Vegas  band,  the  Chemehuevi 
are  a  recent  offshoot  of  the  Las  Vegas.  Shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  they  pushed  southward,  establishing  themselves  first  in  Chemehuevi 
valley  and  later  spreading  downstream,  to  occupy  the  area  left  vacant  by 
the  Yuman  Halchidhoma.  More  detailed  material  on  this  expansion  will 
be  contained  in  a  later  paper. 

This  completes  a  very  brief  listing  of  the  fifteen  groups  which  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  comprise  the  Southern  Paiute-Chemehuevi.  The 
boundaries  are,  I  think,  substantially  correct,  although  some  are  vague  and 
subsequent  checking  would  alter  them  at  least  in  detail.  The  situation  either 
side  of  the  Nevada-Utah  line  is  perhaps  the  most  uncertain.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  boundary  evidence  from  adjacent  bands  is  well  in  agreement; 
and  the  precision  with  which  informants  are  able  to  delimit  their  territory 
certainly  does  much  to  dispel  the  long-standing  impression  of  weak  locahza- 
tion  which  attaches  to  Great  Basin  tribes. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  fifteen  groups  of  Southern 
Paiute  here  specified  agree  with  the  Powell-Ingalls  report,  on  which  the 
account  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  is  based.^"^  It  lists  thirty-one 


to  the  Mohave  river."  Both  Kroeber's  informant  and  mine  placed  the  boundary  just  west  of 
Aipava,  between  it  and  Soda  lake  (i.e.,  Mohave  sink). 

"  Which  one  informant  called  "Chuckwalla  mountains,"  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
range  of  that  name  to  the  west. 

"  Powell-Ingalls,  op,  cit.,  50-51;  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  BAE-B  30,  pt.  2: 188, 
1910.  The  Handbook  listing  omits  Powell's  Kau-yal-chits  (Ash  meadows)  and  adds  Pawipits. 
The  latter  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  pa-uip''  (water-canyon).  Palmer  (98,  see  below) 
appUes  "Pah-weap"  to  Beaver  dam  wash;  the  latter  my  Moapa  informant  called  Mattikwa 
(meaningless?)  and  applied  Pa'uip^  (which  he  translated  as  water-running)  to  a  near-by  spring, 
at  the  northwest  end  of  Virgin  mountains. 

Aside  from  the  Powell-Ingalls  report  there  is  only  one  other  hsting  of  the  Southern  Paiute 
which  pretends  to  completeness.  This  is  a  copyrighted  paper  in  the  Utah  Historical  Quarterly 


"tribes"  which,  in  the  table  below,  are  equated  with  the  band  classifica- 
tion given  in  the  present  paper.  In  the  first  column  are  listed  the  fifteen 
bands;  in  the  second,  the  Powell  equivalents;  in  the  third,  an  explanation 
of  the  Powell  designations,  so  far  as  my  notes  and  other  available  data  per- 
mit; and  in  the  fourth,  Powell's  location  of  each  "tribe.'' 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Powell  report  has  no  entry 
corresponding  to  the  Kaiparowits,  Gunlock,  or  Chemehuevi.  Unless  there 
are  more  than  fifteen  bands,  his  thirty-one  tribal  names  therefore  must  ap- 
ply to  the  remaining  twelve  of  my  bands.  Actually  the  discrepancy  in 
numbers  is  not  as  grave  as  appears.  It  is  due  solely,  I  believe,  to  the  fact 
that  Powell  has  listed  as  tribes  a  number  of  local  place  names,  chiefly 
within  Moapa  and  Las  Vegas  territory.  This  is  thoroughly  understandable: 
if  one  should  inquire  the  name  of  the  people  living  in  the  Providence  moun- 
tain district,  e.g.,  the  answer  almost  certainly  would  be,Timpisaxwatsi-niwi, 
turquoise  (Providence  mountain) -people;  or,  in  the  Las  Vegas  valley, 
Yiwa7ant'-niwi,  (Las  Vegas)  valley-people.  The  answer,  without  further 
specific  inquiry,  would  give  no  clue  to  dialect  (i.e.,  band)  affiliation.  The 
inclusion  of  place  names  has  multiplied  the  entries  in  Powell's  list  and  is, 
moreover,  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  somewhat  misleading  report 
of  "alliances"  among  the  "tribes." 

The  Las  Vegas  band  is  the  best  case  in  point.  Eleven^^  of  the  localities 
from  which  Powell  enumerates  "tribes"  are  within  Las  Vegas  precincts. 
But  an  examination  of  the  names  of  these  groups  (column  3)  shows  that 
nine  and  possibly  ten  of  the  eleven  are  with  certainty  identifiable  as  local 
place  names.  As  to  whether  these  constitute  one  band  or  eleven,  I  can  only 
follow  informants  in  stating  that  the  Las  Vegas  bounds  entered  on  the  map 
enclose  an  area  identical  in  speech  as  compared  to  adjacent  districts.  More- 


(6:  88-102,  1933)  by  Mr  Wm.  R.  Palmer,  President  of  the  Parowan  Stake  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  In  it  are  named  and  located  thirty-five  clusters  of  Paiute  (including  some  here  reck- 
oned as  Southern  Ute),  which  clusters  the  author  designates  interchangeably  as  tribes,  clans, 
and  colonies.  As  Mr  Palmer  indicates,  what  he  has  is  essentially  a  list  of  "headquarters," 
and  his  list,  like  that  of  Powell's,  includes  a  large  proportion  of  spring  and  local  place  names. 
Apparently  Mr  Palmer  is  unaware  of  the  entity  of  what  are  termed  bands  in  the  present  paper. 
His  data  for  Utah  and  the  adjoining  Arizona  strip  are  fuller  than  those  for  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia; probably  they  come  chiefly  from  informants  of  Cedar  City,  and  the  Kaibab  and  Shiv- 
wits  reservations.  Several  other  papers  by  Mr  Palmer  in  the  same  series  contain  interesting 
material  on  the  Southern  Paiute;  unfortunately  much  of  it  is  unusable. 

"  With  one  possible  exception,  Powell's  Kau-yai'-chits,  at  Ash  meadows.  If  this  is  to  be 
reckoned  Paiute  at  all,  it  certainly  must  be  Las  Vegas;  but  informants  stated  that  although  a 
number  of  Vegas  people  resided  there,  they  were  living  among  Shoshone,  in  Shoshone  ter- 
ritory. 
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over,  people  from  all  the  various  local  regions  within  Vegas  territory  appear 
to  have  a  genuine  band  designation,  Tantuts  (northerners,  as  opposed  to 
the  Chemehuevi),  or  Tiriniwi  (desert  people,  earth  people,  in  contrast  to 
the  river  shore  Chemehuevi). 

Much  the  same  holds  for  the  Moapa.  As  Powell  locates  seven  "tribes" 
in  Moapa  valley,  they  cannot  other  than  fall  within  our  Moapa  district. 
Three  of  these  seven  are  readily  identifiable  as  place  names,  while  a  fourth, 
I'-chu-ar'-rum-pats,  is  almost  certainly  another,  to  be  translated  catsclaw- 
spring.  As  for  the  remaining  three,  there  is  little  doubt  that  were  my  Moapa 
place-name  data  not  deficient,  these  also  could  be  recognized  as  local  camp 
sites,  springs,  or  the  like. 

In  short,  the  situation  may  be  summarized  thus:  three  new  bands  must 
be  added  to  the  Powell  list;  and  of  the  latter 's  thirty-one  bands,  eight 
stand  unchanged;  two  are  Kaibab;  three,  Cedar;  seven,  Moapa;  and  eleven, 
Las  Vegas.  On  the  whole,  the  agreement  is  rather  gratifying  and  gives 
weight  to  the  present  grouping  and  at  the  same  time  it  substantiates  the 
Powell  classification  of  sixty  years  ago. 

University  or  California 
Berkeley,  California 
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MUDDY  OR  MOAPA  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 


RESOLUTION 


OF  THE 


LEGISLATUEE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA, 


ASKING 


TJie  passage  of  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  rescind  Executive 
order  of  March  12,  1873,  setting  apart  a  large  quantity  of  agricultural 
land  in  Lincoln  County^  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  for  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion^ Icnoivn  as  the  Muddy  or  Moapa  Indian  reservation. 


February  4,  1875.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  and  ordered  to  be   . 

printed. 


Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  an  Executive  order 
dated  March  12,  1873,  has  set  apart  a  large  quantity  of  agricultural 
land  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  this  State,  for  an  Indian  reservation, 
known  as  the  Muddy  or  Moapa  Indian  reservation  ;  and 

Whereas  said  land  embraces  nearly  one-half  of  the  agricultural  land 
of  said  county  ;  and 

Whereas  said  land  has  heretofore  supported  a  population  of  some 
1,700  souls,  (as  the  census  of  1870  will  show;)  and 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  said  land  from  pre-emption  and  settle- 
ment by  our  people  has  seriously  diminished  the  revenue  of  the  county 
and  State ;  and 

Whereas  said  land,  being  directly  on  the  route  of  travel  from  Utah 
and  Eastern  Nevada  to  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reservation  there  would  be  a  serious  obstruction  to  travel  and 
a  great  detriment  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  State  :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed  and  our  Rep- 
resentatives be  requested  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  rescind  said  order. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  requested  to  forward  to 
each  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress  an  engrossed  copy  of  tlie  above 
preamble  and  resolutions. 

C.  C.  STEVENSON, 
President  of  the  iSenaie  pro  tempore. 

C.   N.   NOIEWARE, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

W.  C.  DOVEV, 
Spealer  of  the  Assembly. 

J.   M.   WOODWORTH, 

Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Assemhly. 


2  MUDDY    OR   MOAPA   INDIAN    RESERVATION. 

State  of  Nevada,  Secretary's  Office,  ss  : 

I,  J.  D.  Minor,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true,  full,  and  correct  copy  of  the  original 
resolution  which  passed  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  on  the 
18th  day  of  January,  1875,  remaining  on  file  in  my  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  great 
seal  of  State.  Done  at  office  in  Carson  City,  Nevada,  this  21st  day  of 
Januarj^  A.  D.  1875. 

[SEAL.]  J.  D.  MINOE, 

Secretary  of  State, 
By  CHAELES  MAETIN, 

Deputy. 


Sa 


\ 
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ALLEGED  CONNE(  TION  OF  CEETAIN  MOEMONS  WITH  THE 

riUTE  AND  NAVAJO  OUTBEEAK. 


LETTER 


FROM  THE 


SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR, 


IN   RESPONSE   TO 


A  resolution  of  the  Rouse  of  Eepresentatives  relative  to  the  alleged  action  of 
certain  Mormons  in  inciting  the  Piute  and  Navajo  Indians  to  outbreak. 


February  7,  1882.— Referred  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Temtories  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  February  3,  1882. 
The  Speaker, 

House  01  Representatives : 

Sir:  I  have  tae  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of 
the  House  ot  Eepresentatives  of  the  27th  ultimo,  calling  for  information 
touching  alleged  action  on  the  part  of  certain  residents  of  the  Territories, 
known  as  Mormons,  in  inciting  the  Piute  and  Navajo  Indians  of  Arizona 
to  outbreaks,  &c.,  and  in  reply  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the 
inclosed  copies  of  papers  received  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War, 
by  reference  of  the  20th  ultimo. 

The  papers  presented  contain  all  the  information  in  this  department 
touching  the  subject  of  inquiry  of  the  resolution. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

S.  J.  KIRKW  OOD, 

Secretary. 


Office  of  Phcenix  Hotel, 

Mrs.  R.  Salan,  Proprietress, 
East  Washington  Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  December  17,  1881. 
General  O.  B.  Willcox, 

Whip2}le,  A.  T. : 

My  Dear  General:  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed 
telegram  ?  These  whisperings  of  Mormon  work  are  growing  louder  and 
more  positive,  and  I  very  nuich  fear  that  their  present  secret  actions 
ivill  soon  produce  dire  results,  unless  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  matter. 


2  CONNECTION    OF    MORMONS    WITH    INDIAN    OUTBREAK. 

As  I  said  to  you  when  here,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  Mormon  neigh- 
bors at  Mesa  City  and  other  points  east  of  us  here,  are  pursuing  the 
same  course,  and  the  facts  can  be  established  by  reliable  evidence. 
Most  people  know  tlie  tacts  but  hesitate  to  accuse  the  Mormons,  be- 
cause of  business  connections,  trade  considerations,  &c.  Unless  this 
snake  be  scotched,  its  venomous  spring  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THOMAS  F.  HOPKINS. 


[Inclosure.l 


INDIAN   OUTBREAK   EXPECTED. 

[Special  to  the  Bulletin.) 

Leavenworth,  December  14. 

Chris  Gilson,  who  has  been  a  government  scout  for  thirty-five  years,  reported  to 
General  Pope  yesterday.  He  says  there  is  no  doubt  l)ut  that  there  will  be  an  uprising 
of  the  Utes,  the  Piutes,  and  the  Navajos  in  the  spring  that  will  cause  much  trouble 
to  the  white  settlefstn  the  valleys.  He  says  that  a  junction  of  bands  will  be  formed 
probably  at  some  place  in  New  Mexico.  The  Utes  who  have  been  placed  in  Ltah,  he 
says  are  being  freely  furnished  with  arms  and  provisions  by  the  Mormons,  who  are 
affiliating  with  the  Indians  and  giving  them  all  the  whisky  they  want.  Gilson  is  the 
oldest  scout  in  the  service,  and  is  considered  reliable. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Department  of  Arizona, 

Whipple  BarracTcs,  Prescott,  December  31,  1881. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pa- 
(dfic  for  the  information  of  the  proper  authorities,  with  recommendation 
that  the  letter  be  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  for  the  service  ol 

detectives. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  reliable  gentleman  ;  a  man  of  education  and  good 
standing,  controlling  eastern  capital  in  mining  business  in  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona.  ^    ^    WILLCOX, 

Brevet  Major- General,  Commanding  Department , 

[Second  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Military  Division  Pacific 

AND  Department  California, 

Presidio^  January  6,  1882. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General. 

^  iRViN  Mcdowell, 

Major  General,  Commanding  Dicision 

and  Department. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  20,  1882. 
Respectfully  transmitted  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior  for  bis  information.  ^^^^^^^^  ,^   LINCOLN, 

Secretary  of  ^^  ar. 
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PI-UTE  INDIANS. 


L  E  T  T  E  11 


FROM   TIIK 


ACTING  SECRETAM  OF  THE  INTERIOE, 


]{ELATIVK  TO 


The  coniltion  of  the  PI-  Ute  Indians. 


J.vNL'AKY  7,  187o.— RefoiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  J).  C,  December  19,  1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letteFtroni 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  17th  instant,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  a  report  of  Agent  G.  W.  Ingalls,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  Pi-Ute  Indians. 

Itlslhe  desire  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
Indians — who  are  represented  as  being  peaceable,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  well-disposed  toward  the  whites— are  scattered  over  various  parts  of 
Eastern  Nevada,  Southern  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Eastern  California,  to 
gather  them  on  a  r.eservation  to  be  set  apart  in  what  is  known  as  the 
^^^jijjddiiYalLe^"  in  Lincoln  County,  Nevada,  hoping  thereb)^  to  influ- 
ence them  to  adopt  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life. 

It  appears  that  there  are  a  few  settlers  and  improvements  on  the  tract 
of  land  which  it  is  designed  to  reserve  for  these  Indians,  and  the  Com- 
missioner submits  an  estimate  of  appropriation,  amounting  to  $35,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  said  improvements,  collecting  and  locating 
the  Indians  on  said  reservation,  and  providing  them  with  articles  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort  and  advancement.     * 

I  commend  the  subject  to  the  fiivorable  consideration  of  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  K.  COWEN,  Actlno  Secretary. 

The  Honorable  the  Speaker 

of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  17,  1872. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  duplicate  copies  of  a  re- 
port of  G.  W.  Ingalls,  United  States  Indian  ugent,  dated  ^^Moche,  Ne^ 


ri-VTE    INDIANS. 


I  4 


PI-ITE    INDIANS. 


O 


vada,  November  1,  1872,"  with  reference  to  the  present  condition  ofthe 

Pi-U.tfi  Indians.  ,  ,  i     •  ^i 

These  Indians,  divided  into  various  bands,  and  numberino-  some  three 
or  four  thousand  souls,  are  scattered  through  Eastern  Nevada,  Southern 
Utah,  and  on  the  Colorado  Kiver  in  Arizona  and  Eastern  California.  They 
are  represented,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  a  quiet,  peaceable  people,  well 
disposed  toward  the  whites :  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  they  mav,  if  encouraged  by  the  Government,  be  led  to  adopt  the 
habits  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  In  their  present  scattered  localities 
it  would,  however,  be  impracticable,  without  a  very  heavy  expense,  to 
make  anv  svstematic  efforts  with  this  object  in  view,  and  the  agent  sug- 
gests, in  order  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  their  civilization,  that  they  be 
gathered  upon  a  reservation  selected  for  them  in  Lincoln  County,  South- 
ern  Nevada,  in  what  is  called  "i\Iil(Wy  Y^tUey^"  extending  from  Saint 
Thomas,  on  the  South,  to  West  Point,  on  the  North,  and  the  full  width 

of  the  valley  east  and  west.  v,      ^      t^.. 

There  are  a  few  settlers  and  improvements  on  this  tract  ot  land;  otthe 
latter  a  system  of  irrigating  ditches,  which  are  said  to  have  cost  the 
Mormons  who  formerly  occupied  that  part  of  the  country  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  but  which  are  now  offered  to  the  Government  without 
any  consideration,  while  the  other  improvements  may  be  purchased  for 
a  moderate  sum.  I  have  carefully  considered  this  matter,  and  fully  con- 
cur in  the  views  expressed  by  the  agent  in  his  present  report,  and  re- 
spectfullv  ask  that  the  subject-matter  may  receive  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  Department  and  of  Congress. 

An  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  establishing  these  Indians  upon 
the  reservation,  and  of  paying  for  the  improvements  thereon,  amounting 
to  $35,000,  is  herewith  inclosed,  with  request  that  it  be  submitted  to 


Congress. 


Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


F.  A.  WALKER, 

•  Commissioner, 


I 


Office  Indian  Agency, 
Fioche,  Nevada,  November  1,  1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  suhmittiiiosome  facts,  together  with  some  sug- 
<«-estioiis  for  the  consideratiou  of  the  Department. 

"  I  have  recently  returned  from  a  very  thorough  examination  of  my  field,  having: 
visited  all  the  various  hands  of  Indians  properly  belonging  to  my  agency,  save  a  tew 
who  were  in  the  mountains  gathering  pine-nuts.  .  y-^  i 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  scattered  over  the  three  southern  counties  ot  Ltah, 
that  part  of  Arizona  north  of  the  Colorado  River,  all  Lincoln  County,  and  part  of  Nye 
Countv  Nevada.  I  um  fully  persuaded  these  Indians  number  between  three  and  tour 
thousand,  divided  into  hands  as  follows :  The  Sherwits,  Pa-Weapits,  Kaibabits,  Un- 
kar  kauagats-Ta-Nouts,  Wu-ia,  Kuraintu-kwakats,  Unka-toraa,  Kwigunts,  Kavwaru- 
maup  Urai-Nuints,  ?H  Utah:  the  Chimewawaa,  in  Arizona;  one  band  each  at  Las 
Vegas,  Saint  Thomas,  mouth  of  Rio  Virgin,  Overton,  Saint  Joseph,  West  Point,  Eagle 
Valley,  Parangut  Lake,  Pauaca,  and  three  in  the  Meadow  Valley  Wash. 

To  reach  all  these  various  bands  of  Indians  requires  a  circuit  of  over  o-iie  thousand, 
miles  of  travel,  and  the  Department  will  readily  see  that  the  rtem  of  tran9iM)rtation  is  no. 

small  one.  ..,.,.  ,  r  ^^     - 

No  organized  eifort  in  wny  of  education  or  civilization  can  be  successtully  inaugu- 
rated and  maintained  without  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money. 

I  held  two  councils  of  the  Indians- one  at  Saint  George,  Southern  Utah,  composed 
of  the  representative  principal  men  of  the  various  bands  in  Utah  and  Arizona;  the 
other  at  Saint  Thomas,  represented  by  the  various  bands  in  Southeast  Nevada. 

I  was  «Treatlv  assisted  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the  Colorado  River  exploring  expe^ 


f 


ditioii,  who  a(t(Ml  as  my  interprett'r,  and  delivered  (juite  an  address,  setting  forth  r 
the  advantages  derived  by  the  Indians  if  they  would  generally  adopt  the  propositions  ♦ 
I  had  submitted  to  thein.  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of 
speedily  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government  in  giving  np  their  savagr,  wander- 
ing life,  and  give  their  attention  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  adopt- 
ing a  civilized  mode  of  living,  and  securing  the  benelits  of  an  education.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  general  expressions  of  approval  and  willingness  to  adopt  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  the  suggestions  given. 

I  learned  from  Major  Powell,  who  has  been  nearly  five  years  among  the  Indiana,  and 
over  two  years  with  the  Pi-Utes,  that  these  Indians  will  very  generally  give  their  atten- 
tion to  farming,  and  can  be  led,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  give  up  their  wandering 
life;  and  further,  that  he  has  generally  found  them  desirous  of  education  and  to  live 
as  whites,  and  to  eoine  fogeiher,  if  necessary,  upon  a  reservation. 

I  am  very  desirous  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  special 
instructions  of  the  Department.  I  am  specially  desirous  of  doing  more  for  them  than 
simply  distributing  supplies,  and  preventing  trouble  between  them  and  white  settlers. 
If  I  do  more,  I  am  convinced  there  must  be  systematic  and  organized  effort,  and  this 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  one  or  more  reservations. 

I  have  conferred  freely  with  Major  Powell  and  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  of  my  agency ;  and  I  have  also  personally  examined  the 
same,  and  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  so  much  as  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary be  set  off  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency,  and  also  admit  of  pro- 
vision for  an  increased  number  than  are  now  in  the  agency. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  so  much  of  Lincoln  County,  Nevada,  as  lies  in 
what  is  called  the  Muddv  Valley,  extending  from  Saint  Thomas  on  the  south  to  West 
Point  on  the  north,  and  the  full  width  of  the  valley  east  and  west,  (being   about  two 

miles.) 

I  would  suggest  for  the  Utah  Pi-Utes  a  tract  lying  east  of  Kanab,  embraced  in  one 
of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  Southern  Utah.  ^ 

My  reasons  for  early  attention  to  this  matter  are  apparent  when  I  state  that  a  rail- 
road is  now  being  built  by  Brigham  Young  south  from  Salt  Lake  City,  which  will  con- 
nect with  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  railroad. 

Prominent  capitalists  of  Nevada  are  only  waiting  the  assembly  of  the  legislature  to 
secure  necessarv  enactments,  and  will  at  once  begin  the  construction  of  a  narrow 


••ausre  railroad  from  Elko,  on  the  Central  Pacific,  and  run  south  and  connect  with  the 


thirty-fifth  parallel  and  other  railroads  now  under  construction. 

The  Muddy  Valley  tract  has  some  few  settlers  and  improvements  ;  of  the  latter  is  a  . 
good  system  of  irrigating  ditches,  which  cost  the  former  and  original  settlers— Mor-  ^ 
mons— over  $75,000,  but  which  are  ottered  to  the  Government  without  consideration.     < 

A  large  body  of  timber,  sufficient  fov  future  and  present  needs  of  a  reservation,  lies  in 
close  proximity  to  the  valley  of  the  Muddy. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  recent  communication  from  General  Crook,. of  Arizona,  urging 
me  to  withdraw  several  bands  of  Pi-Uutes  in  Arizona  and  California  across  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  into  the  Muddy  Valley,  as  they  are  not  now  attached  to  or  provided  for 
by  any  agency ;  they  are  very  destitute,  and  at  present  causing  serious  trouble.  Gen- 
eral  Crook  further  informs  me  if  these  Indians  are  gathered  across  the  river,  as  indi- 
cated and  provided  for,  it  will  do  much  to  shorten  the  Indian  war  in  Arizona. 

These  Indians  and  others  similarly  conditioned  number  nearly  fifteen  hundred,  and 
justice  demands  that  some  provision  be  made  for  them. 

Since  my  return  from  my  trip  I  have  visited  Indian  Agent  Bateman,  of  Wadsworth, 
Nevada,  and  from  him  I  learned  more  fully  of  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  and  am 
persuaded  that  unless  relief  is  extended  to  them  soon,  many  of  them  will  be  driven  to- 
the  necessity  of  stealing  from  the  settlers  in  Mona,  Inyo,  and  San  Bernardino  Counties, 
California.  Many  of  those  settlers  have  written  Agent  Bateman  frequently  and  urged 
that  some  provision  be  made  for  these  Indians,  as  they  are  in  a  truly  pitiable  condi- 
tion. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Arizona  and  Nevada  silv-er  mines,  and  to  encouragt^ 
their  continued  progress  and  keep  open  the  new  routes  to  and  from  these  mines,  every 
obstruction  should  be  removed,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  has  been  from  the 
Indians,  who  claim  the  whites  should  pay  them  for  grass  and  water  in  traveling  through 

their  country. 

I  would  resiiectfully  suggest  that  an  appropriation  be  made  tor  this  object  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  amount  intended  for  the  SoutheastNevada  agency,  sufficient  to  en- 
able it  to  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 
I  am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

^         '        ^        i  G.  W.  INGALLS. 

United  Stales  Sub-Indian  Ayvnt,  Southeastern  Nevada. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Walkek, 

Commissioner  Indian  A  fairs,  JVanhington,  D.  C. 


4  PI-UTE    INDIANS. 

For  this  ainonnt,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  he  necessary,  to  he  expeiuled  uii- 
(ler  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  estahlishing  the  1  i-Uto 
Indians  in  Sonthern  Nevada,  Eastern  California,  Sontheru  Utah,  and  North- 


western Arizona,  upon  a  reservation  in  Muddy  Valley,  Nevada  ;  in  instruct- 
ing the  Indians  so  estahlished  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits ;  in 


civilization,  and  improvement - --  -  -  •  -  •  - 

For  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  he  necessary  to  euahle  tlie  becrc- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  the  amount  found  hy  him  to  he  due  to  settlers 
upon  the  reservation  estahlished  in  the  Muddy  Valley,  Nevada,  for  the  Fi- 
Ute  Indians,  for  improvements  made  hy  said  settlers  prior  to  the  date  ot 
the  passage  of  this  act 
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Kiabab  Indians:     "The  Kiabah  Indians"  by  E.  A.  Farrow, 
Superintendent  and  Physician  Paiute  Indian  Reservation, 
Cedar  City,  Utah—Utah  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  3, 
No.  2,  April  1930, pp.  57-59. 
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--Remy  &  Brencliley:  Journey  to  Sreat 
Salt  Lake  City,  II,   349,  1861. 
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TOREY    TILL0HA5H 

by  C.C.  Presnqll 

In  1905   the  raiutos  of  southern  Utah  aent  tv/o  boys   to  tho  famous 
Carlislo  Indian  School.     One  died     of  tuborculosis   soon  after  thoy  ro- 
turaed  xn  1910,   and   the  other,   Toney  Tlllohcsh.   is  now  President  of  the 
Tribal  Council  on  tho  ^hlv.jits  Reservation  near  Saint  Goorgo,  ^tah. 

During  Tonoy's  lest  year  at  Carlisle  he  -.:as  employed  at  the  Musomn 
of  tho  University  of  Pennsylvar^ia  whero  ho  gUL-rded  tho  Heyc  Indian  Col- 
lection,  and  was  the  chief  informant  to  Dr.  Jidvard  Sapir,   vvho  was  then 
gathering  material  for  his     book  on  the  Southern  Paiute  language.* 
Tt/enty-eix  years  later,    in  January  of  this  y«ar,   I  becamo  acquainted 
"ith  xoney  vhile  searching  among  his  tribe  for  information  on  place 
names.     His  training  and  ability  proved  so  valuable  that  he  was  employed 
■   for  a  short  time  as  a  ranger-naturalist  and  the  information  he  supplied 
durnig  that  time  is  here  presented  as  a  special  number  of  Nature  Notes 
deoline,  ^^ith  Paiute  place  names  and  legends. 

As  compared  with  Dr.   Srpir's  excellent  and  scholarly  treatise,    tho 
following   scraps  of  infomation  are  but  amateurish  dabblings  in  a  very 
difficult  subject.     The  Paiute  language  contains  so  rar.ny  sounds  foreign 
to  our  ears  and  vocal  apparatus  that  it   is   impossible   to  uritg  It  pho- 
netically -Jithout  using  scores  of  special  symbols.     This  Dr.  Sapir  did, 
but  the  limitations  of  a  typev/riter  keyboard  prevent  doing  so  hero. 
Hence  the  Indian  ;,ords  treated  in  the  succeeding  articles,   while  spelled 
as  nearly  phonetic  lly  as  possible  v.ith  our  alphabet,   faU  far  short  of 
convoying  true  pronounciations.     Also,   the  v.riter  often  failed  to  hear 
tho  v/ords  properly,    in  spite  of  patient  repetitions  by  Toney, 

+V,     /°^P^^*i-lly  compensate  for  those  deficiencies,  Toney  and  I  adopted 
the  follaving  method:  We  traveled  together  over  southwestern  Utah,   talk- 
ing about   everything  v;o  say,   and  ev.ry  hraf  hour  or  so  v;o  ^Tould " stop 
long  enough  to  yrito  do^.n  the  Paiute  nr^nes  for  tho  mountains,   trees,   rni- 
nuals.   etc.    that  v;c  had  talked  about.     Then  at  lunch  and  dinner  v.o  v. mid 
talk  over   the   accumulated  -.vrltir^s  of  each  half  day;   and  finally,   at  tho 
ond  of  a  week,   wo  went  over  the  whole  thing  again.     In  this  way  we  un- 
tangled many  place  names  tliat  had  been  mistakenly  applied  by  whites  to 
the  wrong  localities   (see  Paiv.te  names  for  Zion  Canyon,    in  this  issue). 
We  were  also  able   to  apply 'proper  haute  nranes  to  a  few  specific  animals 
and  plants,  but  the  full  value  of  Toney's  ethnobotanical  kno-ledge  can- 
not be  realized  until  he  is  umployed  for  somb  time'  during  the  growing 


THE  EJXEMD  OF  liirfCE  CANYON 

AS    TOLO    TO     THE    PARK     INATURALIST     BY    INDIAN     DICK 


■w^f^a'iaiiBin,i.,^„,, 


In  rambling  over   southv;ostoru  Utah  on  the   trail  of  Indian  legends 
and  Indian  names,   Tonoy  Tillohash^   Indian  Johnnie,    .and  I  came  one  day 
to   tho  rim  of  Bryco  Canyon.,      Toney  had  nevor  before  seen  the  canyon, 
andc  after  his   first  astonished  silence,   he   spoke  a  f.GW  words  in  the 
Pa  into  tongue   to  Johnnio.     I   caught    several  repotlti.ons  of  the  word 
"^shinawav " ,  meaning  coyote,   a  legendary   character  of  great  power, 
and  I   surmised  that    Tonoy's   first  reaction  to  Bryce  Cr.nyon  was  similar 
to   that  of  many  white  people,   that   is,    it  seemed  a  -sup or- natural  place. 

Soon  Toney  confirmed  my  s^armises  by  translating  his  remarks.      He 
thought   the  pinnacles  of  Bryce  Canyon  Y;ere  the  ruins  of  a  great  city 
built  long  ago  by  Coyote,    then  buried   in  the  mud,   and  nov;  partially 
exposed  to  view;   hoice   he  called   it  Coyote's  Lost  City    (thinking  of 
Lost  City  near  St,    Thomas,  Nevada.) 

Johnnie,   who  had  been  bom  and  raised   in  tho  Bryco  Canyon  region, 
laughed  at  Toney's  fantasy.      He  said   the   Indians  had  a   legend   that 
explained   just  how  Bryc^i.cas  formed,   but  he  could  not  ranumber  it. 
So  v;e   returned  to   the  Kaib::b  Recorv.tion  in  st;:  rch  of 'his  uncle, 
Indian  i^ick,  who  knew   the   story.      Lick  did  not   feel   like   talking 
very  much>    but  we  finally  pievcd   out   tli^j   follo./ing  legend    (translated 
by  Toney)  t  .  •       • 

Before   there  \.-ere  any  Indians,    th*^  Legend  i^uople.    To -wl^ y'n -an -unp;- 
^a,   lived   in   that  place.      There  v/ere  many  of   th^m.      They  'were  of  many 
kinds  -  birds,   animals,    lizards,   and  such  things  -  but   they  looked 
like  people.      They  were  not  people;    they  had  poMcr  to  make   themselves 
look  that  way.     For   scuie   reason   the  Legend  People   in   that  place  were 
bad;    thoy  did  somethiiig   that  was  not   good,    perhaps  a  fight,    perhaps 
some  stole   something  ( thu  tale  was  not   clear  at  this  point).     Because 
they  were  bad.   Coyote   turned  them  all   into  rocks.     You  can  sev.  them 
in  thr.t  place  now,   all  turned  into  rocks;    saae  standing  in  ro^.^s, 
some  sitting  dovm,    sane  holding   on  to  others.     You  can  svje    their 
faces,    with     paint   on  them  just  as   they  v/ere  before   they  bccairiC  rocks. 
The  name   of   that  place  is  Angka-ku-wass-a-wits.     This   is   the   story 
the  people   tell.  . 


le  Kai^nh  Lr,!;  i^  ;  „^°^*^-r°  :P^iute,  A  Shoshonean  Language.     Texts  of 
^    fol,     .   I         t  T^  "'''*'-^'  "*^^-     2°^*hern  Paiute  Dictionfryi     Proc. 
Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,   Vol.   65,  Nos.   1,   2,   and  3,   pp.   1-730). 
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Jchnnio   trt.nslatod  Angkt-ku-vass-g-wits   (or  Unka-^ka-'vyrs-sa-witz) 
as   "rod  painted  fr.ces".     I  askod  hiia  about   the  namo  Unka-timpo-vva- 
wincQ-pockich,   which  Mr.  Palmur**  had  given  us  as  the  Vaiutc  name  for 
nryco  Canyon.     Ho  laughed  and  said   the  Indians  never   called  it  by   that 
n-iune.      Tonoy  then  explained  that   the  expressicn  could  be  literally 
translated  as  "red-rocks-many-standing-holes",   and  might  be  used  as  a 
descriptive   term  to   tell   soiae  stranger  ;:hat    the  place  T/as  like. 


Both  Johnnie  and  Cick  -.vcre  r.ised   in  the  Bryce  ref?:ion,    Johnnie 
having  been  bom  near  the   site  of  iiscalente  between  1870  and  1875, 
and  Dick  being  still  older  v/ith  no  memory  of  his  birth  place.      They 
belong   to   the  iiv~o>ats~in,  a  Paiute  clan  which  once  roamed  over  all 
txhe  Pink  Cliff  country  east  of  the- East  ForK  of  the  Sovier  River,   a 
country  \7hich  they  called  AY~o'-av,"  ^jid  which  we  now  call   the  Paria 
Valley.     Ay-o-av  my  be   translated  as  any  semi-circular  valley,   and 
^/as  applied  specifically  to  the  head  of  the  Paria  Valley,  which  is 
partially  encircled'  by  Pink  Cliffs.      This  valley  formed  the  center 
of,   and  gave  the  name   to,    the  land  of   the  Av~o^ts~in  clan.     The  nam. 
Paria   comes  from  pa-rc-a^pg,    ^elk  spring"  or  ♦♦elk  water'',  'the  Paiute 
ncime  for  the  headwaters  of  the  streron. 


(**  Palmer,  Wm*  R.,   Indian  Naiaes   in  Utah  Geography 
Ciuarterly,   Vol.   1,   No.   1,   pp.   5-26). 


Utah  liistorical 


A  PAIUTE   JOKE 

•  •  • 

A5     TOLD     6Y     TOH£Y     TILLOHASH 


When  a  r:nn  sloops  16,to  in  the  norning,   people  say  ho  didn't  oat 
sa-v^to-rto".     Thuy  laakc  fun  of  Lira,   and  tell  hin  to  eat  sa-'.;ha-rha 
(wnuckv/allr.,   Sauromalus  obesus) ,  a  largo  lizard  vhich  the  Indians  at 
ioople  nnke  fun  by  saying  that  rhon  you  ect  sa-7.-ha-rha.    its  roueh  ^ 
tail,   which  you  have  oaten,   will  ticklo  your  face  so   that  you  cannot 
sxeep  iat/0» 


o 


MUTE  NA^niFiS  FOR  ZlCfi  OxNYOri 

fcy  C.C  Presnall 


For  many  years  there  has  been  much  confusion  as  to  the  Cv.rrcct 
Indian  nrjrae  for  Zion  Canyon.  iiVen  until  this  year  Tcney  -^illohash, 
best  educated  of  the  Paiutos  in  southern  Utah,  did  n*jt  1jic\;  the  cor- 
rect name.  \i»hen  I  first  met  him  in  Jajiuary,  1936,  he  thc^oght  the 
corroct  name  v/as  M"ukuntuv;'eap ,  straight  canyon^  this  being  tho  name 
given  by  Pov/cll  in  th^  70' s  and  retained  until  vofficially  changed 
tc  North  -^'orjt  of  the  Virgin  in  1934.  Hov;over,  Tonoy  becauc  interested 
in  my  search  for  place  name  origins,  and  undertook  sc.rj 


^-'  ^lO  research  on 


his   G^;n     account,  with  the  follovving  results. 

Inquiry   ai.Kng  the  oldest  Indians   on  the  ^hivwits  and  Kaibab 
Resorvativ^ns   revealed  th.at   there  ;.ore  t-..^o  names,    very  similar,   ap- 
plied  to   two   canyons.     'I^he  name  Mukuntuvyoap  was  applied   to  the  lower 
part   of  what   is  now   kno\;n  as  Parunuweap  C'aiyon,   and  tho  naj.ic 
Mu>iuntuv;oap  was  applied  to  the  lower  Zion  Canyon,      (As  written  in 
phcnetic  Jiinglish  these  two  names  appear  much  alike,   and   to  the 
casual   listener  thoy  may   sound   similar,      -i-'oney,   however,      pronounced 
Mukuntuvv'eap  with  a  distinct  ''k'*   scuiid  and  a  strong  accent  on  the 
s o c on d   sy  1  lab  1  e ;  Muhtmtuwoap  was  pronouiicod  without  a   "k^*   sound,  " 
merely  a  strong  exhalation  whore  I  have  written  "h",    and  was  accented 
on  the   first  syll'-.blo,  with  a  weak  accent  on  the   "tu^*.)     Iviuhuntuwoap 
simply  moans   the   land  of  Muliun,   '-^'oney's  maternal  grandfather.      (Toney 
had  difficulty  in  loarnin.^  his  grandfather's   Indian  name;   nc>.  one 
v/ould  toll  hin  until  ho  was   over  forty  years  old,   and  then* one   of 
his  aunts  very  reluctantly  told  hlni.      Toney  never   spoke   the  name  to 
me  unless  specifically  urged  to  do   so.) 

Eowover,   Ton^y   said  Zion  was  also  known  as  Mau-o-weap,    ♦♦brushy 
canyon^^ ,     Muhuntu\.oap   signified   only  that  portion  where  thd  road  now 
goes;  Mau-o-wuap  designated  the  entire  canyon  from  the    site  of 
Springdale  to  the  huadwaters  under  the  Pink  Cliff. 

The  name  I-oo^goon,    thought  by  Palrjor   to  apply  to  Zion  Canyon, 
was  used  by   the  ir'r. lutes   to   designate  all   the   circle   of  white  sand- 
stone  cliffs  77hich  from  Grafton  are   seen  to  encompass   the  Zicn  re- 
gion.     It  referred   generally   to   this  rocky  canyon  Cv.untry,   rathor  than 
to  any  pr.rticular  canyon.      Toney  explained   the  name  as  signifying  a 
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quiver  roade  of  sand  rock   ("iv'\    srjidrcck ;    "oo-phoon*' «   quiver),   and 
said  the  nearly  conplcto  circle   of  v;hito  cliffs  socn  froii  near  Graf- 
ton was  suggostivo   of  a  sack  or  arrav  quivor.     The  Paiuto  cl-^n  in- 
habiting this   region  v;as   called'  I-»oo-goo-intsn> 

The  river  itself,   which,  we  iicv/   call  .the  Virgin,   v;as  knovm  as 
the  Pa -rocs,   ♦♦white  foar.iing  watoi?^',    (not   ''dirty  water"  as  sono,    in- 
cluding Palner,   have  said).     The  'Paiutes  living  alone  the  lovvor  part 
of  the  strear;!,  below  the  I-oo-goo-intsn,   were  known  as   the  Pa-roos- 
itsn.  ' * 

To  sum  up  thuso  findings:  Tho  Paroos  River  flows  through 
li/Iauowoap,   the  lover  portion  of  th*is   canyon  being  also  known  as 
Muhuntuwoap.     Joining  this   cai\ycn  on  the  east  Is  Mukuntuweap,   which 
in  its  upper  narrow  gorge  is   ccTlod  Paronoweap  "water  in  ni.rrow 
canyon".    (We  now  apply  that  name  to  the  entire  eastern  crnycn, 
Parunu'v.eap) .     Both  of  thesu  canyons  arc  a  part  of   the   sandrock  can- 
yon country  known  as  loogoon. 


KINAS.^m   AND  WYNOP2T3 

AS     TOLD     BY     TOMEY     TILLOHASH 


U-nu-pits   is  a  bad  spirit,   a  devil  spirit   that  can  put   itself   inside 
any  aninal   or  nan,   and  make   that   anir.al   ^r  nan  do  bad  things.     All  evil 
things  are  caused  by  this   spirit,    this  U-nu-pits. 

Kin-a-Bav-i   (Toney  pronounced  it  -with  the  accent   on   the  first  syll- 
able,  the  first  ♦*i"   long,   end  the   second  one   sh.xt)    is  a  spirit  that   is 
over  all  animals.      He  is  cpod  to  the  animals  but  not  always   to  the  hunters 
Maybe  Kinasayi  enters   the  body  of  a  deer;  ycu  cannot  tell  that  deer  from 
any  oth^r,   but  ycur  arrows   or  bullets  cannot  hit  it,     Ktoasavi  protects 
it.     JViaybe  Kiiiasavi  nalics   the  qvi^g  very  w^ise,    so  it  always   stays  out  of 


sight,   bchinci  a  ridge,      bono  tinea  Kinasavi  mj^kes   the  game  very   tane,   so 
hunters   can  easily  get  all  they  need.     You  never  can  toll  whicii  way 
Kinasavi  v;ill   influence   the  game.     Something  you  do,   that  you  r.iay  not 
knoi/  about,  nay  nake  Kinasavi  angry,   sc-    then  you  can  kill  n^.  grjr.ie  that 
doy,    or  the  next,  maybe.     But  Kinasavi  is  a  good,  spirit;   ho  has  power 
over  all  animals,    but  not  over  men. 

Scmetinos,   though,   ho  can  scare  mon.     Kinasavi  can  turn  himself   into 
a  man,   and  do  tilings   to  scare  Indians.     My  grandfather,  Mu-hun,    said   that 
Kinasavi   often  did  th:.t  whore  he  lived.     Muhun  and  his  people,    of   the 
I".Q^-Soo-intsn  cl-rai,    lived   in  v/hat  you  call  Zicn  Canyon.      They  sometimes 
called'  it  Mu-hun-tu-weap ;    that  means  LIuhun's  Canyon,   but  the  arxxe  most 
often  used  was  Mau-o-weap,    "brushy  Cvanyon".      ( Toney 's  pronounciation  of 
Miiliiu;L  is  difficult  to   indicate;    thero  was  no  true   "h"   sound,   but  a  strong 
exhnirtion  th;~t   sounded  like  a  conbinrtiun  of  g,   h,   and  k)  .     Muhuii  and 
Lis   people  lived  always   in  Mau-o-«v;Qap ;    they  were  not  afraid  when  Kina- 
savi,  like  a  man,   would   scream,   and  whistle,   and  threw  rocks   to   scare 
away  other  I-o o-g-. o- ixit sn  cr  Pa-roos-it sn^ who  came  to  hunt    there.     All 
those  people 'were  afraid  to-  stay  in  Mau-e-weap,   but  r.iy  graudfather  ;and 
his   people  were  not  afraid.     Kinasavi  ijnd  cilways  done  so  as  Iour:  a^o  as 
they  could  remember,    so  they  were  not  afraid. 


'•O' 


Sometimes  fires  would. be  seen  on  the  top  cf  what  yv,u  call  Altar  of 
Sacrifice  or  on  the  top  of  xomp-o-i-tin-car-ur ,  "mountain  without  a 
trail"  (Y/est  Tinplc)  ;  if  y.^u  looked  closery  y^-^u  could  scnetimes  see 
Kinasavi,  like  a  mcji,  up  there  naking  thoso  fires. 

■ « 

That  is  what  my  grandfather  told. 

« 

(Editor's  note:  Thcj  lattor  part  of  tiis  legend   is  a  most   satisfactory 
refutation  of   the  persistant  belief  among  v.hites   that   Indians  would  not 
remain  over-nit^ht   in  Ziv^n  Ccnyon;   rjrid  also  explains  how  the   story  could 
have  started  from  interviews   v.ith  Indians  \.ho  were  not  members  of 
Muhun' s  band.) 
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PAinjTxE  NAHE5  FOP.  K^^l^-I! N KL5, 
KEPFIIES,  tllED3,    AND     PLAW5 

AS     TOLD      BY     TOMEY     TILL0HA5H 


The  rollov;ing  short  list  of  Paiutc  moDs  for  various  living  things 
was  supplied  by  ■»^oncy  ^inohash  \.hile  studying,  actual  fiold  or  laboratory 
specirnons  in  and  around  Zion  National  Park.  Many  of  tho  narios  he  £;avc 
havo  already  appeared  in  Sopir's  Southern  Paiuto  I>iction-ry  (Proc.  An. 
Acad.  Arts  and  Sc:.,.,  Vol.  65,  No.  3),  and  honcp  are  net  repeated  hero. 
However,  this  list  does  contain  a  few  nan cs  that  .Sapir  listed  \7ith  but 
partial  or  tentative  definitions. 

Mannals 


Ring-tailcd  cat, .Bassariscus  as tutus,     "te-av-ats",   pronounced  with  lon^^ 

0  and  short  ar 
Coyote,   G^nis  e_sto£  (also  probably  lestes) .      "tu-er-shin-avi'*,   literally 

'^dessrt  dc.g'\      ^his  is  a  quite  different  creaturo  than  the 

legendary   '' bh±nv.xiaY^\    or  coyoto-nrji. 
Rock  squirrej.,  2.tp^P9J:r:2;9]:41}ls  ^oini^  "skoots'»^ 

Antelope  ground   squirrel /Lmospernophr.lus  loucuru-s   cinnanoncus.     "ta-vats** 

^^   "%-:y:^.£H£-:-:auits^',     Toney  used  both  nanus  lndiscrininatGlyT)iIt"" 

sooned  t.)  prefer  the  first  one.  . 
Chipnunk,  ^iuiarnas  sp,     ''Sjroits-its".     The  '^a"  is   sounded  nearly  as  "o", 

and   the   *^oi''   is  as   in  "oil".,  v  The  nane  ^7as  applieu   to  any  of  the 

fcnus  Fu-Gcnias,  • ,  , 

Chickaree,    or  red  squirrel,   Sciurus  frenonti.      "u>yish«lts*^. 

Kangaroo  rat,   Dipodonys  sp*     " tgrn^viq^^^^^at^^ .     A^nl led   to  any  of   the  genus. 

Rop-tiles  • 

V7estorn  collared  lizard,   Crotaphytus  collaris  baileyi.      "ponp-ots-ats", 

second  "o"  lon^.  " 

Chuckv/alla,  Saaronalus  obosus.....  "sa;:Eha::j:to".  This  ncjoe,  v;hon  pronounced 

rapidly,  has  a  close  resenblanco  to  the  English  conr.ion  none;  I 

prosune  that  explains  the  origin  of  "chuckwalla". 
Desert  scaly  lizard,  Scoloporus  nagistor.   "tsan^-a",  accented  on  last 

syllable ,»  '"^  '   '  ''  - 

Gila  nonster,  Huloderxia  suspectun.  '^■-iiit_s-lni-<ivy'».  Iherc  is  also  a 

legendary  character,  who  had  the  foin  of  a  gila  nonster,  and  was 
known  as  "tcnp-in~a-ron-quant",  "the  one  with  clothos  of  stono" 
(Sapir's  "Iron  Clothus")".' 


Bullet  hawk,  j^cctjji^to^  sp.  "ku-shav-i"c  Applied  to  any  of  the  genus. 

^;iestern  rod- tailed  ^"a.;k,  Buteo  boroalls  calurus.   "qua-nots-its",  r.oa?iing 
"li-otlo  3agla%, 

Marsh  hawk,  C-.ro-..^  hv.dscnius,   "oonc-aur-ats";  This  is  the  sane  word  as 

Sapir'"tcnG.-tL^o'L:"' defined  ds  "Moxiran  gocha^.'k"-  V/hen  Torey  studied 
nounted  spooii.v^jnr  he  assi'_n3d  the  nane  to  the  fpwains^n  Hawk,  but 
in  the  field  he  unhes-'.-.atiniLy  applied  it  to  the  Marsh  Hr.wk;  scy  ing 
it  was  so  nai-.ed  becruse  '»it  was  always  flying,  no  cne  hardly  ever 
saw  it  lie^,ht'\. 

Flicker,  Colopto.^  cafer  collaris.  "ancka-qua-no-wunco".  Toney  hesi- 
tated' uver'this  nano,  and  I  had  the  ir^pression  that  it  T.-as  a  torn 
describing  the  bird;  rather  than  a  nar.ie.  He  said  it  referred  to 
"rod  feathers  on  the  under  side".  It  is  appcrently  the  sono  as 
'  the  nane  he  gave  Sapir  for  "robin"  (but  see  *'robin"  bclov)* 

Woodpecker,  Dryobates  sp.  "peep-wunts".  Toney  said  the  nane  was  applic- 
able to  any  woodpecker  or  sapsucker,  and  referred  to  their  tapping 

hoiso^ 

Say  phoebe,  Sayornis  aaya  saya.  "chu-huv".  There  were  no  other  fly- 
catchers in  the  field  when  Toney  nade  his  identification  (March)* 
but  I  gathered  the  impression  tha1i  the  nane  could  be  applied  to 
any  nenber  of  the  fanily  Tyronnldae. 

Araerican  raven,  Corvuq  corax  sinuatus.   "ha-ta-puits".  Toney  pointed  to 
a  raven,  flying  and  croaking  nearby,  and  called  it  a  crow,  "hata- 
puits".  Very  few  people  in  this  region,  either  whites  or  Indians, 
distinguish  betv{een  crows  and  ravens;  and  since  the  crow  is  an 
unconiucn  nigrant,  and  the  raven  a  coi^non  resident,  I  have  assigned 
the  nane  to  the  latter. 

^^e  stern  Robin,  Turd^s  nigra  tor  i^^^  "say-kung-quav"  .   Toney 

seenod  very  certain  aboiP:  this  nane,  bux  did  net  translate  it. 

Yellow  warbler,  Der.droica  aosbiva,  "ka-nc^wits-i ts" ,  literally  "willow 

birds".  .    ,. 
Canyon  wren,  Cathorpcs  poxicanus  conspersus.  " t on-pi -ke-av;-sauts",  accent 
'  '   on  second  syH'able,  long  "o"  in  third;  literally  "rock  laugher". 

Plaint  3 

Cat  tail,  Typha  sj^."' ^^c^-6iv",  ^#i"  as  in  "oil".  Applicable  to  any  of 

this  genus. 
Indian  rice  gra^s,  Qryzopsis  hymenoides.  "wa-i".  This  nane  refers  to  the 

ripened  seed  which  was  roasted  and  n.ade  into  nush.  The  sane  grass 

was  Gcnotines  gathered  half  ripe,  'used  in  a  different  way,  and  (I 

believe)  known  by  a  different  nane. 
Cane  grass  or  reed,  Phra^yiltes  conniinis.  "ga-hurip".  Used  for  arrow 

shafts. 
Narrow-leaved  yucca,.  Yucca  aiifrustissina.  "tsar.i-a-vip".  The  tender  flower 

stalks,' and  the  flowers,  wore  used  for  food  -  roasted  in  a  pit 

lined  with,  hot  rocks,   'i'his  yucca  was  not  so  inportant  a  food 

plant  as  Y.  baccata. 
Hollygrape,  Odostor:on  fronontii.   "wc-unp". 
Tensynustard,  Sophia  sonnoi.   "ak-ha".  The  seeds  wore  roasted  by  shaking 

then  in  a  flat  basket  with  cSarcoal,  then  ground  and  nixed  with 

water  to  fom  a  gruol. 
Sacred  datura,  Dntura  r.ioteloides.   "nca-nunp",  literally  "crazy  plant". 

Toney  says  it  was  but  little  used  by  his  people.   (Conpare  this 

nane  with  nca-pa,  '^foolish  water",  in  following  article.. 
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PAIUTE   PLACE   NAMIE5 

Compiled     by  G.C.  Presnall 


In  tho  f  ollG7/ing  lists  nppor.r  nost  of  the.  Paiute  place  nanes  told  tu 
nc  during  tho  past  uonth  "by  -onoy  TiHohash,  Indian  vTohnnio,  and  Indian 
Dick,  \7ith  tho  oxccpticn  of  scrie  cf  the  Jtioro  iiiportant  nanes.  applying  to 
Zion  and  Bryco,  which  appear  in  tho  socoiid,  third,  and  fourth  articles 
in  this  issue  of  Nature  Notes.  It  is  believed*  that  aH  the  n'TXies  are 
correct,  since  each  one  (-./ith  a  few  exceptions)  v/as  discussed  while  we 
T.ere  v;ithin  view  of,  or  standing  directly  upon,  the  feature  in  question. 
All  naiX'S  Tjerp  repeatedly  chocked  by  other  Indians,  <i  task  at  r/hich 
Tcney  was  unusually  patient  and  successful.  He  seemed  to  take  special 
interest  in  ferreting  uut  old  and  nearly  forgotten  names  and  meanings, 
and  was  able  to  inspire  the  sane  attitude  in  others  of  his  people, 
particularly  Johnnie  and  Dick. 

Most  of  the  information  that  follows  will  eventually  appear  in  the 
Zion-=Bryce-Codar  Breaks  Encyclopedia;  but  it  is  felt  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  given  v/ider  circulation  here  in  Nature  Notes. 

Riiuto  Names  for  Features  now  naned,  hy   tho  Whites 

Aquarius  Plateau:  "pc-ant-in-kaiv*',  rJeetning  "high  mountain"  from 

which  one  can  rcair"J!ov;n  on  all  other"  featur pa ^   Johnnie  applied 
this  tern  to  the  entire  uplift  now  khown  as  Aquarius  Plateau, 
Boulder  Mountain,  Escal-nte  Mountain,  and  even  Table  Cliff 
Plateau  (which  see). 

Asa  Creek  (a  tributary  of  thu  Sevier)*>  ,'*a-va-pa",' noaaing  "big  water". 
As  written  througiicut  these  Noto*s>  "v"  representatives  a  soft 
sound,  sinilcr  to  the  Spanish  biJLabial  "v"* 

Boar  Valley  Peak  (10  miles  NV/  of  Pan^^tch) :  "san{;;-wa-quits-u-VAint", 
meaning  "sagebrush  peak".      '.  '       -—-..-- .«»-^. ^^ .  .. 

Castro  Canyon  (3  miles  N.  of  Red  Canyon,  draining  into  the  Sevier): 

"an^ka-weap",  meaning  "red.  canyon". 
Cedar  Breaks:  An(;ka-tompi-kaTnwp"f.  meaning  "rod  rock  cove"* 
Clear  Crook  Mountain  (^ -^liies  E.  of  Zion  Canyon):  "que-a-munts", 

"oak  point". 
Colorado  Canyon:  "pa-ha-o-weap",  "big  canyon". 
Duck  Crook:  "pa-u-hu-kin"",  meaning  "water  goes  in  (a  hole)",  in 

reference  to  the  fact  that  the  creek  sinks  in  the  lava. 
'\\     Kaibab  Plateau:  from  "kaiv-a-vits",  "mountain  lying  down". 


u 


Kaiparowits  Plateau:  "kaiv-a-rc-vits",  moaning  "tho  mountain's  son"; 
a  fitting  naiac,  since  the  Indians  applied  it  only  to  Canaan 
Mountain,  which  is  the  highest  point  on  tho  Kaiparowits  Plateau 
and  which  appears  to  be  a  "little  brother"  of  Table  Cliff 
Plateau.,  -  .^   ..  .  •> 

Kauab:  "Ka-na-vi",  meaning;  "willows  at  canyon  mouth**.  This  name  v/as 
also* applied  to  other  willow  covered  canyon  mouths,  as  at  Swoet- 
Y/ater  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sevier  (see  comment  under  "Long 
Valley  Junction"). 
Little  Creek  Peak  (11  miles- Nvi  of  Panguitch)  :  "o-htmg-quits-u-wunt", 

"white  fir  peak",  from  "oh-hump",  the  name  for  Abios  concolor. 
Gravel  Spring  Junction:  "mu-av",  which  aeans  "divide"  or  "pass". 

The  name  was  generally  applied  to  any  pass^  but  Tonoy  said  "all 
Indians  understood  that  ^/hen  'muav*  was  nr^med  as  a  place,  tho 
big  divide  at  Gravel  Springs  was  the  one  spoken  of". 
Maixioth  Creek:  "pa-wha.unp"y  referring  to  a  carrot-like  plant  "whoy^a** 
which  grow  ab^undantly  thero.  Johnnie  could,  not  identify  the 
plant,  but  said' it  had  a  root  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  as 
big  as  a  mr'.n*s  wrist.  It  was  roasted  in  pits  linod  with  hot 
rocks ^  and  then  eaten. 
Markagunt  Plateau:  "ma-a-ta-ka--hant",  meaning  "tree-covered  flat 

(or  plateau)".    ,   ~   - 
Moapa:  "mc-ha-pa",  meaning  "foolish  water".  Tonoy  told  me  a  straiTgo  >^ 
tale" of  the  naming  of  this  •  place,  a  tale  which  he  had  heard 
when  a  small  boy.  When  TTalker,  the  famous  Ute  chief,  made  his 
notable  raid  into  California,  ho  came  with  his  party  of 
warriors 'to  a  valloy  with  a  very  small  stream  flowing  through 
it.  The  Indians  move   raised  beans,  and  hence  the  place  was 
called  "mo-re"  (beans),  as   vValker  and  his  party  started  to 
cross  the  streai::,  the  Indians  living,  there  protested,  saying 
that  any  rjan  who  stepped  or  waded  across  -the  stream  would  dis- 
appear. The  only  way  to  cross  was  to  jump  very  hard;  in  that 
way  perhaps  the  nxigic  of  the  stream  would  not  have  tiLio  to  make 
a  person  disapp^^ar.  ,  wTilker  scoffed  at  this  belief,  saving  it 
was  a  foolish  thou'ght',  and  stepped.  iSljDwly  across,  followed  by 
all  his  band.  V/alkef  said  there  was  something  in  tho  water 
which  made  foolish  thougits  come  .to  the  people,  so  he  called 
tho  place  "foolish  Water"  "rio-ha-p'a" ,  and  so  it  ha.s  been  known 

over  since.  v 

Mt.   Trurrxbull:   "yo-in-car^ur",- meaning  •''pine  tree  mountain";   from 
"yovinp",  Pinus  pondefrosa.      "Car-ur"  does  not  literally  mean 
"mountain",   but  rather- "that  which  sits  there   in  that  place". 

Nancoweap   (a  side  canyon^on  North  Rim  :)f  Grand  Canyon)  :   "na-nan-co- 
o-o-woap",  moaning  d  "canyon  where  Indians   fought".     Johnnie 
says   the  fight  occurred  before  his   time,   on  Bii;  Saddle,   at   tho 
head  of  tho  canyon'..'  ^  does  not  know  what  tribes  foight  there. 

Panguitch  Lake:  From  a  Shoshonean  word  "pangwe"  borrowed  by   the 
Paiutes,  which  means  "fish".     The  Paiute  word  for  fish  is 

"pa-hu". 
Parowan:   "pa-ro-whunt",   "hr^rnful  watur".     Tcney  said   there  was  a 

legend  that  any  one  swimr.iing  there   (in  what  wo  call  Little  Salt 
Lake)  would  bo  drowned,    and  that  several  such  cases  were  knavn. 
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Paunsau6.-unt  Plc.tor.u:  «pa-unco-Q-eunt",  ncminp;  "havine  beavers"  or 

"tho  placo  of  boavors".  „+v,   + 

Pine  Valley  Mountains:   "K-.iv-a-har-ur" ,  norninf,  literally     that 
Which  sits  th.re  in  one  piece".     Like  "muav",   "kanavi".  anJ 
others,    this  nano  was  applied  to  several  sinilar  features  in 
different  refions,   but  specifically  referred  to  the  Pine 

Valley  "'ountrins.  .    \   ^^.   „ 

Rod  Canyon  (drainin-^--  into  the  Sevier):  «ancka-weap-in-tuits  , 

"little  red  canyon";   in  conpariscn  with  Castro  Canyon  (   an£:ka- 
weap"),   three  nilos  north.  . 

Sevier  Plateau  (the  dark  hithlands  north  of  Bryce) :  "wi-na-kaiv   , 
liieaninr  "crrcjj  point  nountains".     "va-nap"  (arrow  point)   des- 
cribes the  sharp  pointed  poaks  borderinc  this  plateau. 
Sevier  Vclloy:   "m-av-pa-a-nu" ,  "wide  valtoy  near  divide".     Tho 

narjc  applied  only  to   that  portion  of  tho  valley  above  tho  town 

of  Hatch. 
Sevior  Valley  (iiast  Fork) :  "u-win-pa-rur",  neaning  literally    'Plnes- 
water-cctnyon  openine";   a  well  watered,  pino  covered  canyon 

mouth. 
Skootunpah  (sottloment  south  of  Bryco) :   ♦'sku-tunppi-Q'',  neanine 

♦'rabbit  brush  (r'ap**. 

Snithsonian  Butto:   "ha-ta-CLuash'',   translated  by  Toney  as  ''cro:»'s 
tail",  but   sincu  his  crow  proved  to  be  «^  raven  in  real  life, 
perhaps  it   should  be  "raven's   tail".     The  referqpce  is  to  tho 
shape  of   the  butte. 

Table  Cuff  i'lateau:   "a-vin-co-va-hurit",  meanine  white  lime^ock 

point.     Tho  narie  refers  to  the  hi^h     v/hite  point  at  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  plateau.      (See  Aquarius  Plateau). 

Toquerville:  From  "to-ker",    (black),   or  "to-ker-ats",    (people  living 
in  black  country);  most  probably  the  latter,  which  '*as  the  nano 
of  a  clan  of  Paiutes  who  inhabit^o^  the  region  arodnd  the  pre- 
sent to'ivnsite.     "Black"  refers  to  tho  dark  volcanic   rocks  so 
abundant   there. 

Toroyeap:   "tu-ra-weap",  noanin£:  "bare  canyon",   or  "canyon  without 

trees". 
Volcano  Knoll   (M  of  Zion  Park):   "ku-uru-nunp",    "the  place  of  ku-u 
seed  threshing".     This  nane  ^;;as  applied  to  any  of  the  numerous 
cinder  cones  in  scuthern  Utah  suiU  .nt»rthorn  Arizona.     It  origin- 
ated from  a  curious  legend  \;hich  Tond^y^'rolrted:  "Before  Indians 
were  here,  when  only  Lecend  People  lived,   Coyote  ejich  year 
gathered  ku-u  seed,    just  as  people  do  now.     He  would  pull  up 
tho  plants  rnd  rather  thorn  in  big  piles,  t  Then  he  would  thresh 
out  the  seed,  and  winnov  it  v/ith*  a.  flat  basket.     Every  place 
that  ho  threshed  seed,    there  you' can  see  today  tho  big  piles  of 
black  ku-u  seed.     People  call   those  places  ku-uru-nump" . 

Tonoy  was  unable   to   identify  "ku-u"  among  our  herbarium 
specimens.     He  described  it  as  a  much -branched  annual  with  yel- 
low flowers  and  small  black  soods  resembling  those  of  an  onion. 
It  grows  abundantly  in  the  desert  aro^^s  of  the  Arizona  Strip. 


Paiute  Nrjnes  for  Features  unnamed  by  ^"thitos 

Mo-av-ats:   "mosquito  spring",   located  north  of  Canaan  Spring,  which 
•  is  south  of  i^vjckvillc. 

Pa-hump- ton- ints:   '^canc   in  semi-circular  valley",   the  valley  in 
"'~  "   which  Cane  Bods  is  no\;  located,   in  tho  Arizona  Strip.     P?ilmer* 
ascribes   the  same  name  to  the  eastern  fo::)thills  of  the  Pino 
Valley  Mountains.     Toney's  definition  of  "a  valley   shaped  like 
half  of  a  tin  pan"  would  hardly  fit  any  locality  on  the  oastem 
slope  of  the  Pine  Valley  Mountains,     but   it  was  very   appropri- 
ate for  the  valley  Vv'hich  he  showed  me. 
Pa-re-a-pi-uts:   "oik  heart",  a  red,    somewhat  heart-shaped  knoll     lying 
just   south  of  U.S.   89  where  it  crosses  the  divide  between  Mt. 
'  Carmel  and  Kanab.     Palmer*  ascribed  this  name  to  the  white 
cliffs  east  of  Lon^^-  Valley;  hence  I  questioned  several  Indians 
very  closely  regarding  it,   and  all  agreed  to  the  location 
given  above.      (See  "toos-au-tunp'*  ibelow) . 
Pa-run-kin:   "water  cave",  a  name  which  might  apply  to  any  undercut 
rock"^along  a  strear;i,  but  which  was  specifically  used  to  desig- 
nate an  undercut  arch  in  Parunu\;eap   Canyon,  near  the  mouth  of 
tho  narrows,  which  was  incrustod  with  salt.     It   is  a  striking 
feature,  v^ry  niticeable  to  anyone  traversing  the  canyon*     The 
Paiutes  who  were  banded  together  under  Mu-hun  (livin,.    in  Zion 
Canyon)  used  this   cave  as  a  source  of  salt. 
Pa-ron-tin-kin:   "place  v.hore  water  gees  in  a  cave",   referring  t.    one 

"" "of  the  several  "sinks"    in  the  Kolob  Plateau.     As  nuar  as  ^oney 

could  tell  me  it  seemed  to  refer  to  the  large  one  at  the  head 
of  Little  Creek  Valley,    on   the  road  to  Blue  Springs.     I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  got  this  name  properly  located,    since 
Palmer*  had  secrtbed  it  to  one  of  the  high  peaks  of  Zion  Canyon, 
translating   it  "shelter  mountain".      It  required  Toney^s  most 
porsistent~efforts  to  trace  down  the  name  among  the  older 
Indians.     All  agreed  that  it  did  not  mean  "shelter  mountain"  and 
had  no  reference  to  a  peak  or  escarpment,  but   only  one  old  woman 
remembered  the  place  given  above. 
Pa-voo-iv:   "water-from-eye-socket-hold",   referring  to  the  spring  which 
~^   comes  from  a  round  hole  i.:  tho  rocks  to  feed  Asa  Creek • 
Toos-au-tomp:   "white  rocks";   the  white  cliffs   just   east  of  Lon^.  Val- 

^ley,  which  Palmer  had  been  informed  wore  called  "pa-re-a-pi-uts" 

(ilk  heart).     Both  Tcney  and  Johnnie  agreed  that  "some  IndicJi 
made  a  nistako  \:hen  ho  tell  Mr.  Palmer". 
To-a-har-ur:   "service  berry  hills";  lower  portions  of  Pine  Valley 

Mountains,   north  of  Nov;  Harr.iony. 
U-na-har-ur:   the  lava-capped  knoll   just  north  of  the  mouth  <-r  Red 
^  '     Canyon.     Johnnie  translated  "U-na"  as  "the  name  of   th:.t  kind  -.f 

rock".  ^,        ^  x»T      1      ^ 

U-un-kaiy:   "porcupine  mountain",   a  ridge  on  the  southeast  flank  of 

Sevier  Plateau. 


(*  Sortie  reference  as  on  page  3.) 
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A  nunibcr  of  l>imifco%lndians  who  lia^  "been  ot  work  at  the  Keoler  S*^' 
4*0^*^  cape  up  on  the  train  today).and  got  off  at  Bishop,  where 


theyflTave  several  camps. 
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MP^-^^^'^'^    At  Queen  St  at  i  on  (^  fevrrods 


are  tv/o 


it  leastA5/^afl[Uftwc,  " 


collections  of  Wikiiips  Yf± 
^o^u^Y     There.Xs_also_aj5$i^e  family  at\BBllville.half  a  dozen  fami- 
lies  atxJRhoads  Station^  and  apparently  8  or  10  families  at  Soda 
"^villef^^J^^-  ^  ^-1~.K.j..k>^7 

Some  of  the^OTjwjSffs  seen  at 


and  painted.  /At  %ieen 


Station,At\TO  of  them  had  theii:  v/hole  faces "f^^^Kia^ 


\ 


WiL. 


"^One  at /BBllville  had  these j^tatoo  marks: 


^"^  '  —  *\'; 


.^•»*<* 


■^t' 


..*4-. 


.VJ*^^-'''*"-  't^  »*l«I^-r*H»*n'3tW*--:"''*-^-'''"'  '"••'■■• 


,^  ,.A.*«*^'.*4:'»>«'.*** 


i;,^  *ir'-.>X|fe-'rj*'ri:-^^-sr  '-.^....w. 


In^pinon  forest  on  suianit  of  divide  north  of  Benton  Valley ;sav/ 
a  I^iute  Indian  on  horsehack  leading  a^^orse 
pine  nuts.     His  ovm  Jiorse  also  carried  several  sacks.     The  man  had 


//ith  sacks  of 


a  long  rifle  and  a  dog.     The  rifle  v/as  slung  on  his  back  leaving 


fj  ;»pObVAJ-^^>^  d**^    CM-^jJU-s' 


»  it 


purras 

John  DoJin:  Histow  of  Oregon  Torrltoii  and  British  North 
trrMSiJjf  SbSS  rntTZ\^  S5±5i1oS?LSS!Snaon.l844 

Dunn  states:     "Itlthin  the  Colorado  and  i»the  Great  Salt  |i»' 

lake,  there  dwells  a  tribe  .hioh  i.  one  of  the  .ost  degraded  of 
the  *ole  hn.an  race,  physioally  and  .entally-tiLjilltai.  They 
are  entirely  naked—en  and  ««n:    and  their  only  food  is  llsards. 
snails,  and  .ild  roots,    llhen  the  sno.  falls  heavily,  and  these 
.eans  of  subsistence  fail  the.,  for  they  are  utterly  i-prorident. 
they  hurro,  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  sandhills,  and  then  TSgetate 
in  a  state  of  somnolent  torpor  till  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Then  they  crawl  ahroad.  'anato^es  of  death',  to  eke  out  thexr 
.retched  living;  and.  until  they  acquire  sufficient  strength  to 
forage  at  Urge,  eat  grass  on  their  hands  andtknee.  like  beasts. 
The  trapiers  say  that,  after  a  seyere  season,  the  ground  about 
their  caverns  «.y  be  seen  covered  ,ith  the  bodies  of  the  faMshed 
dead.    Their  only  weapons  are  clubs,  and  in  the  use  <£  even  these 
they  are  unskilful",     (pp.331-332) 


[3J 


'No*'^^^^'^  '\;v\v\e.'i> 


PIUTE  TRIBES  OF  EASTETOI  CALIFORNIA  AJ!T)  WESTE!^>I  KEVADA  I!!  1870 

Franklin  Campbocll,  in  a  report  from  Walker  River  Indian  Reserve 

states (Ju-V^  It,!**!©]-. 
Y-Ut      "The  custom  of  designating  the  different  brmds  of  P.-ili-Utep.  is 
derived  fron;  the  name  of  some  article  of  food  not  common  in  other 
localities -/Ocki  signifies 'trout;  W.*"'"'^'!©'.  &<5. 

The  Ocki  Pah-Utes  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Pcih-llto  bands' 
They  are  located  on  Walker  River  ;md  Lake,  and  the  mountainn  adjacent 
thereto.   Fish  and  pine  nuts  constitute  their  ch  ief  items  of  food. 
During  the  spring  months  they  gather  upon  the  Walker  River  for  a 
season  of  enjoyment  and  fishing.   Their  numbers  or  that  occasion 
often  reach  12000  to  15000,  including  Indians  from  Cannon  Lake  and 

Mono  Lake. 

\  The  Ocki  Pah-Utes  themselves  number  780 .J 
T.j^^  The  Cozaby  Pah-Utes  number  300  and  range  from  Mono  Lake  east 

to  Smoky  Valley 

The  Petenegowat  Pah-iTtcs,  150  in  all, range  in  Esmeralda  County. 

The  Toy  Pah-Utes  number  at  present  400;  they  live  about  tho 
Cannon  Laken  ;md  in  the  mountains  eastward  Churchill  County. 
In  Report  Comnr  Indian  Affairs  for  1870,  112-115,  1870. 


PAYUTES  OF  SOUTHERN  NEVADA  m)  EASTERN  CALIFORNU 


Dr.  Oscar  Lo«r,  when  a  member  of  the  Iheeler  Expedition  In  1875, 
▼iBited  a  number  of  Indians  along  the  Colon|do  RiTer  in  southern  Nevada, 
and  others  in  Tarious  parts  of  eastern  and  southern  California.    Ihila 
not  atten^tii€  a  classification  of  the  tribes,  he  collected  Tocabolaries 
and  published  irf  onnation  of  inqportam©  concerning  certain  dialectic 
differemes  and  resariblances  not  previously  knoim  and  still  commonly 
overlooked.    The  '^aiilisal  ^  soparated  into  two  divisions,  which  he 


called  Southern  and  Vastom. 


The 


he  found  on  the  Colorado  River  at  Stones 


Ferry,  Kl  Dorado  Caiyon,  ard  Cottonwood  Island  (at  whidi  latter  locality 
he  obtained  a  vocabulary  of  350  words).    He  adds  that  their  languaga 
•is  nearly  identical"  with  that  of  the  Cheotouevis,  who  live  on  the 

River  near  the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  River. 

he  foxxnd  in  Inyo  and  [extrame  southern] 
Mono  counties  -referring  doubtless  to  the  Monache  of  Owens  Valley. 

HO  ascertained  further  that  the  dialect  spoken  at  Aurora  in 

western  Nevada  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  others.     This  is 

»n,»^»«.4-    +>,«  TndiADfl  of  the  Aurora  region  being  the  same  as  the  nearby 
fiSS  L^6%tSS%f  soShSSst^b%d  of  th|  Northern  Piute  tribe. 
■ono  ^«^*»BSt.rWheeler3  Survey,  West  of  100th  Meridian  for  1876, 
Appendix  J  J,  323,  1876.  


rpiu^ 


o^  ^0.^,  l>-^^i^^.lj..v..;x7  (Vvvx 


ovva. 


SV\OsV^one;  SVock:  Hevo-oo'-^     (o*  5<5J'U6m  Pux^V^^ 


</■■ 


X  7^ 


\^ 


£ 


60/;^ 


C(l\:hi\\   4^ 
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Bancroft 


i-'br^ry 
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^^^-^^^-^^^"^      -;p8=V-UX:,  Ko^VMQlVi  ^\jC  \^  H6-NM00(kW^  \>-'^<A 


Ok'^^ 


••icroff  Lfbrary 


_     te  -  G^LAv.  -  JX  -m.- 


I 


'N 


6t5LK 


To  (rttlL ' 


Buicroft  library  -^ K.c^^*^*^,..~-        f) i 


yujj'zjui^ 


-^ 


f/ 


i^U-iJiU. 


-^^OA^^JX^CK^ 


Qur-      - 


YWrlM^nxrCJ 


U-e^— 


V^^— c-tfc—  ifluJtejUc 


v-vv^'Vv\<^\M^\t^  '^  Moo- 00  ^^^-W 
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Carr-1936 


This  vocabulary  (obtained  from  An- 
drew and  Rosalia  Mace  and  Joanne  Mike  at 
Riverside  School.  Calif.,  Bee. 11-12,  1912) 
was  compared  with  Chemeweve  and  Newooah 
vocabularies. 


It  agrees  identically  with  the  Kelso 
Creek  Newooah  words,  especially  those  of 
Fred  Collins,  obtained  in  1934-35  at  his 
Kelso  Creek  Canyon  home#  Collins  stated 
also  that  the  Mohave  Desert  Piute  wei?e  his 
own  [Newooah] tribe • 


1M 


00-  ^i>-  d  t^ 
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TDBATUL^BAL  AND  KAWAIISU  FINlillP  3Y3?ffiIS 


A,  L.  Kroebor,  California  Kinship  oyotoms, 

Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,   in  Am.  Arch,  &  iithn.,  Vol.  12, 

p.  366,  1917. 


Btneroft  library 


TUBA  TULA  P/.L  AND  KA'TaIISU 


L3eo  Kroeber,  Calif.  Kinship  'iystems. 


P66.  Kay  1917 


••naoft  Lfbrafv 


THE  rEWOOAH  OR  IKDIMS  OF  TEHACHAPI,   CALIEKTE,   m  PIUTE  MT. 

This  tribe,  ranging  in  the  mountains  from  near  the  Tejor.  to 
Kelso  Creek,  speak  of  them.selves  as  liejy200iah(  The  People)  which 
name  I  published  in  1904  {SciencV,^912,0a>.U>,  1904).  Their  im- 
mediate neighbors  on  the  north,  the  Kern  Valley  Tfl-bah-te-lob-e-la. 


^w8(Wv)» 


call  them  Kah-v/is^r^^roeber,  in  1907,  calls  them  Kawaiisu,  which, 
he  says  "is  the  nam.e  given  them  by  their  Yokuts  neigh^)ors;  and 


•   •    •  • 


gives  the  following  variants:     "Kawaisa,  Kawaizu,  Gaweila,   Gawiiiim, 
and  Kawei.ja."      Kroeber  adds:     "The  Chemehuevi  call  the  Kawaiisu 
Hiniima  or  Hinienima;     the  MShineyam  Serrano  of  Mohave  river 
Agutushyam;     the  Sitaneciuk  Serrano,   Agudutsyait^  or  .Akutusyarn. 
The  Mohave  call  them  Kuvakhve  and  know  that  they  speak  a  dialect 
related  to  Chemehuevi.       Some  of  the  Mohave  extend  or  place  them 
eastward  near  the  California-Nevada  line.       The  explorer  Cxarces 
calls  them  Cobaii  after  the  Mohave  and  says  that  the  Yokuts  called 
them  Colteches."  -Kroeber,   Shoshonean.  Dialects  of  California, 


110-111,  1907. 


<\/  Mol 


lave 


like  Slioshonean  v  i^  bilabial  and  therefore  to  our  ears 


resembles  b  or  w. 


•% 
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TEHACHAPI  IHDIiUIS 
SOUTH  SLOPE  of  Tehachapi  Mountain  llortli  of  Tochapi 

Village  llovombcr  8,1905.— 

High  up  in  the  Canyon  I  found  a  Tehachapi  Indian  nmed. 
Joh  n,  hauling  'vood  on  a  largo  sled(haulGd  by  a  team)  do';/n  the  stoop 

slopes  to  the  ^vagon  road,   for  the  lime  kilm.       Got  a  short  vocahulary 


irom 


him  in  a  short  time,  but  it  v/as  f:xr  too  cold  to  sit  still  and 
v/rite.     :le  ';;as  born  at  the  old  big  ranchcria  about  2  miles  west  of 
prosent  to^/m  of  Tehachapi,    in  floor  of  valley.       He  tolls  me  that 
his  people   (Tehachapi  Yalley  tribe)  call  Tehachapi  Valley  Ta-ha  ch-a 
tum-ban-dah;     and  the  tribe  Ow-v;a]i-tum    llew-oo-pJi 

He  r.ays  they  aro  essentially  the  saiiio  people  and  ^^^oak  essen- 


tially the  t.a 


0  Irjigua^sO  as  the  branch  living  at  Piute  Mountain 


240 


^V\ 


.   I 
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1IEV/-AH 


KELSO  CREEK.        Vol. 17,1902    0ct.l6 


The  sn 


iiall  boys  (of  the  Buttorhread?)  wore  hunting  in  the  bmsh 


A  skin 


v/ith  hov/s  aiid  arrows  and  caiue  in  with  a  young  cottontail, 
of  the  small  California  mule  deer-hung  up  in  one  of  the  caiii)S. 
In  a  rude  cage  they  had  a  dozen  or  more  live  quail,  about  equally 

tain  and  valley  species.       The  mountain  quail 


divided  between  moun 


they  got  on  Piute  Mountain.       They  snai'o  them  and  bring  them  in  a 
wikenvork  basket  closed  at  the  open  by  a  curtain  of  gunny 


coarse 


sacking 


Ba 


skets'  like  this,   only  less  bellied,   I  have  seen  among  the 


Mono  Paiuts,  the  Chowchilla  Mu-wa,  and  other  tribes, 
l^eir  houses  are  mainly  rectangular  and  built  of  upright 
poles,  plastered  with  adobe-and  sometimes  completely  lined 
^aith  adobe  inside,  and  strengthened  on  the  outside  by  horizontal 

poles  about  2  feet  apart  . 

One  of  their  dogs(  a  female  nursing  young))  whom  I  came 
upon  unexpectedly  to  her,  tried  to  eat' me  up  but  did  not  succeed 
ery  well-as  the  soles  of  my  shoes  are  heavy  and  well  naiied. 
The  purple  red  (dark)  in  tlieir  fine  baskets-and  they  make 


Y 
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1IE\V-AH 


KELSO  CREEK.        Vol.IV,  October, 1902 


beautiful  fine  ones  of  the  'Kern'   or  'Panaininf  type  here-  is  tlie 


Yflien 


root  of  Yucca  arborescens.       They  all  call  it  "Cactus  root", 
using,  they  keep  it  buried  in  wet  sa2id  to  inalce  it  flexible,  as  it 
is  very  brittle  v/hen  dry.       All  of  their  materials  are  used  wet  - 
ordinarily  kept  soaking  in  a  small  basket  of  water 
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KERl^'  VALLEY  ,        _^^     „        „  t^   ,, 

HOTE.~The  Kelso  Creek  and  Piute  Mt.  Indians  v/hom  the  Kern  Yallej 

J 


Indians  call  Kaj^-wis,  call  themselves  llevz-oo-ah. 


"1 


The 


Coso  Indians  are  the  same  as  the  Panamint  Shoshonis. 


In  Che-ko's  house  are  many  sacks  of  beans  and  many  of  pinon 
nuts.  The  latter  they  roast  hy  shaldng  v;ith  coals  in  a  coarse  scoop 
basket.  They  also  make  pine-nut  soup,  but  not  bread,  he  tells  me.  - 

My  drive  up  Kelso  Creek  was  interesting  and  profitable  thougH 
dreadfully  tedious,  driving  fully  20  miles  of  the  way  through  deep 

sand  and  in  the  hot  sun. 

Kelso  Creek  comes  into  South  Fork  of  from  the  south-from 


Piute 


Mountain-and  is  a  broad.hot  sand  wash,  5  or  4  miles  wide 


The  altitude  rises 


at  the  mouth  and  narrowing  very  slowly  upward. 

from  28  00  feet  at  the  river  to  3800  10  miles  above,  where  we 


turned  to  come  bad. 


On  the  we 


St  side  of  the  sand  wash  is  a  fine^nearly  level  bare 


mes 


sa  which  stretches  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  for  4  or  5 


miles. 


Tree 
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KELSO  CREEK    OCTOBER  16.       Vol. IV, 1902 


On  Kelso  creok    8  miles  above  V/eldon  visited  the  ranch  of  a 
squaw  man  named  Buttertbread  and  had  a  talk  v/ith  his  comsunip- 
tive  squav/.vdfe  and  her  mother  and  grandmother,  v/ho  say  they  are 
Hew-ah  Indians.       Also  visited  a  camp  in  tlie  canyon(where  the  Kelso 
Wash  narrov/s  to  a  canyon) two  milos  fartlier  up.       .Found  three  women 
and  a  dozen  children  v/ho  live  here,  and  also  a  young  squaw  from 
Tehachapi  v/liose  father  lives  here.       After  talking  with  these  In- 
dians it  is  clear  to  me  that  they{the  Kelso  Creek  Creek  Indians) 
are  of  the  saiiie  tribe  as  the  Indians  I  saw  near  Piute  postoffice  on 
October  12(see  this  journal  pp. 293-300),  and  I  feel  confident  that 
both  are  the  same  as  the  Tehachapi  Indians,  who  inliabited  the  moun- 
tains  between  Piute  postoffice  and  Tehachapi  Valley.     The  vocabu- 
lary I  got  today  on  Kelso  Creek,  allowing  for  the  difficulties  of 
spelling  and  still  more  of  hearing  distinctly  what  they  say— they 

I 

muiiible  so  as  a  rule— is  essentially  the  same  as  tlie  one  I  got  Oct- 
12  at  Piute.       The  latter  called  themselves  New^oo-ah  vMle  these 
say  simply  Ilew-ah  .        They  often  omit  a  syllable  or  spealc  the  word 
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8 


so 


KELSO  CREEK      Octol^er  16.     V0LIY,1902 
indistinctly  one  cannot  be  certain  what  they  say.     In  the  case 


of  a  very 'few  words  the  differences  are  conspicuous  and  imist  mean 
either  a    dialectic  difference,   or  2  words  for  the  sawe  thingCas 
often  happens),  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  English 
word  I  gave  tliem  and  consequent  of  a  giving  of  a  wong  Indian  word. 
Following  are  the  numerals  and  other  words  I  put  dov/n  as  given 
me  by  llew-ah  or  llew-oo-ah  women  on  Kelso  Creek    8  &  10  miles  above 


•  • 


V/eldon. 


328 
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ME7/-AH      FROM  KELSO  CREEK.     Journal  IV,  1902 

1 Soo-e 

2 V/a  -hi-you 

3— Pa-ha 

4 Y/a'^'^-tsoo-you 

.       -  •  * 

5 ^I'JIo-na^^-go-yali(    Mo-nov-'  g 

•  * 

5 . llov-a-hi-ah 

7 No-mutz  (or  Ilo-matzey) 

8 ^lIaii-no-tsoo-you(  &  llo-ali-too-ey) 

9, So-koiii-nuis 

10 Mom-mali-soo-ey 

Father- -Mo-ony 

Mother — Pe-on-ny 

Brother 'Tchuk-ke-an-ny 

Sister Kom-G-aii-ny 

.  •    •  •  ■ 

Man Taii-ne-puz 

Y/onimi ^Ivlo-ma^ 

Old  woman ^I/uili-putch 
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lIEV/-i\H    FROM  KELCO  CREEK.     Journal  IV,  1902    10 


Young  boy Cha  -ka' -vy 

Young  girl — lla-ha-zit 


•  • 


Ba"by 


•llo-kush-satch-y 


Husband — — - — ^Co-naii-na 


V/ife — — — "' — Pe-wan-na 


Head — Tot-seen 


Arm — 


V    V 

•Per-rau-o-ny 


Hand--^ ^Mah-o-ny  (or  Moh-o-niy) 

.  .  •        •  • 

Leg ToJ^-ho-beein 


Foot- 


•llap-pe-me 


Breasts  (female) Pe-em-niy 


Sun- 


•Ta-ve 


Moon — ^Mo-at-zy 


Hot 


•Tar-o-e-ta^^ 


Cold Shet-tu-e-ta' 


h 


Fire Ko-na 


h 


^ 


V/ater Pali-ah 


If r  -   -  «»//»• 
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iV-AH      FROM  KELSO  CREEK.     JOURIIAL  IV,  1902     11 


Wood  ( fire  v/ood) -Koo-kop-py 


YellOw  pine  (Ponderosa U-be-ba''^ 

Digger  pine  (sabiniana)— V/oh-ho-ta 

Pinyon     (raonophylla) Too-wah    (or  Tu-wah-pah,  or  Too-ba^) 

j^com --— Wo-ab-po-bah  (or  V/e-unp-pa) 

Pine  nut  {inonophylla) Tu-ba 

■y^        soft 
Soap -— -Wo^-ne-ge 

necklace — -Kar-rich-ey 

Bear- — Pah-ruit 

Mt.Lion To-kom-mots 

Coyote -Sin-av-e 

J)qqy Too-he-ah 

Bobcat To-koch 

Jackrabbit Kom-nW^ 
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1IE\V-AH      FROM  KELSO  CREEK.     Journal  IY,1902    Vocabulary  Cent.   12 


c       ■ 


Cottontail Ta'^-botch 


Ground  Squirrel-A-v/oh 


Mt.  quail -— Ta^'^-vis-e-dare 


Valley  quail Tar-ra 


h 


Dove '■ — Hoi-yov-e 


Big  hoot  OY/l ^Lioh-hock 

Turkey  Buzzai'd— V/ik-kuiTi-haz-zy 

•  ■  * 

Raven At-ta^^-kotch  (-y) 


Road  runner Oi-you-pe-te 

Hurarning'b ird ^I,Io-tum-a-l3itch  (or  pitch 
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KELSO  CREEK        ^IEV/-AH 


BASKET  MATERIALS. 


Burden  baskets  (large) Ah-neech  (or  ali-neeg^^); 

"  »  (small) ^V/o^-neegh 

Cooking  basket  (large) ^l/Ior-ru-\vuz-zy 


Fine  *Kem*  bov/1- 


•Quit-cheo-zy 


Bowl  hat' 


•0-koo-chy 


V/innov/er( circular) -Sa-rot-sy(or  Sa-go-tsy) 

Papoose  carryer Ko-noo-chy  (or  tsy) 

Water  bottle-^ 0-chach-y 

Large  coarse  scoop Y£^-toot-zy 

Smaller  scoop Ya  -toots 

Seed  paddle Taii-ne-ko 

Pocket  for  earring  live  quail~Ch8-per-no-cha 


Willow  strand Soo-bo 


Yucca  arborescens  root Soo-too-be  (dark  purple  red) 

Black  (Martinia) Tu-ba'^     on-oo-bah 


Grass  for  coil' 


So-pooinp-y 
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HL&GIC  KILLING  BY  MEANS  OP  A  BURNING  ROPE 
By  the  Nu-vah-ahn-dit— a  tribe  of  Southern  Piute 

•0.  D.  Ga33,  of  Yucaipe,  relates  the  following  remarkable 
instance,  *ich  he  says  shows  the  power  of  mind  over  matter. 

"While  living  on  the  Las  Vegas  rancho,  now  in  Nevada,  he 
employed  an  Indian  buck  by  the  name  of  Josh  and  on  one  occasion 

paid  him  $25.00 . 

-The  Indian  at  once  joined  a  camp  of  Paiutes  and  engaged  in 
gambling,  and  in  a  short  time  had  lost  money,  clothing,  every- 
thing he  possessed.  He  returned  to  the  ranch  and  related  his 
story  to  his  wife,  'Pon/  ,  who  was  known  as  a  puont  (killer)  and 
she  was  greatly  enraged  and  declared  that  she  would  kill  the  man 
who  had  won  the  spoils,  if  he  did  not  return  the  money  to  the 
husband.  She  started  for  the  camp  and  Mr.  Gass,  out  of  curiosity, 
went  along  to  see  what  would  happen.  The  woman  made  a  demand  for 
the  money,  which  was  flatly  denied.  She  then  told  the  man  that 
if  he  did  not  give  back  hack  the  sum  she  would  'puont'  him.  He 
laughed  and  told  her  to  kill  away.  The  woman  then  took  a  small 
cotton  rope  out  of  her  pocket  and  coiled  it  on  the  ground  and  set 
fire  to  one  end  of  it.  She  told  the  man.  pointing  impressively 
to  the  creeping  blaze.  "  ''  when  that  string  burns  out  you  wiU 
be  a  dead  man. '  The  Indian  stopped  his  play  and  gazed  fixedly 
at  the  burning  string.  When  it  was  consumed  the  Indian  really 
was  dead,  and  the  members  of  the  tribe  present  took  his  body  away 
and  buried  it.  'I  wa*  an  eye-witness  to  this  remarkable  trans- 
action. -0.  D.  Gass.'"    From  Ingersoll's  HistgrX-Of, San  Bernar- 
dino County.  376.  1904. 
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iif  DEFENSE 


Medicine   WP's  ^iteVBrmgs 

Death;  Jury  Says  Murder 

Was  Not  Complfixi 

BAKERSFIEIiD  (Kern  Co.),  April 
130. — Ten  mintites  after  the  jury  re- 
Itired,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  wan 
Ireturned  in  the  murder  trial  of 
iMariano  Phillips,  chargred  with  kill- 
ling  Manwell  "Doc"  Brown,  Indian 
medicine  man.  The  verdict  was 
Ireached   on    the   first   ballot. 

The    case    was    submitted    tp    the 

Ijury   after  A   o'clocK   last   night   and 

lin  acquitting  Phillips,  closed  one  ot 

the    most    interesting    trials    in    the 

superior  bourt  here  for  many  years. 

Upon    the    return    of    the      verdict, 

Phillips   left   his   s^at  and   going   to 

the    jury    box,    shook    the    hand    of 

leach    juror. 

The  primitive  influence  of  a  medi- 
cine man  over  his  tribe;  the  strict 
adherence  to  his  advice  and  prophe- 
cies and  the  resultant  fear  of  the 
Indians  following  the  predictions  of 
their  "doctor,"  were  all  featured  in 
detail    during   the   trial. 

The    object   of   the   murder   as   re- 
lated   in    the    testimony    of    Phillips, 
was  th^  closing  of  the  "road  of  life" 
by   Brown,    medicine     man.        When 
Brown     closed       the       road.       which 
crossed   at   the    end   of   a   thorough- 
fare   usfed    by    the    Indians:    stated 
that     he    had     placed    a    witch       in 
charge    of    the    "road    of   life,"    that 
ihe  was   going  to  commence  the  de- 
struction of  the  entire  tribe  and  in 
five   years    only   he    would      remain, 
at    which    time    he    would    open    the 
road,    walking    up    and    down    it    in 
all    his    glory,    then*   accordin^r      to 
Iphillips.    was   the   supreme   fear   in- 
Istalled  in  the  PlutJS  tribe,  which  re- 
Isulted    in    the    death    of   Brown    fol-" 
llowing    his    refusal    to      open      the 

'oad.  ■         ^       . 

Manv  Indians,  were  present  when 

ii.he    verdict    was    read,      and      upon 
hearing  it.  arose  and  left  the  court- 
room   in   the   matter-of-fact  manner 
)ecuUar  to  their  race  . 
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Bakersfield.  California. 

May  21,    1924 


Dr.    C.    Hart   Merriam, 
1919  -   16th  Street, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  your  letter  of  May  15th  relative  to 
the  recent  murder  trial  of  Mariano  Phillips,  who  was 
charged  with  the  killing  of  Doc  Brown,  an  Indian  medicine 
man. 


These  Indians,  who  claim  to  be  Piutes,  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  Loraine  district,  at  the  bottom  of  Piute 
Mountain,  which  is  some  twenty  five  miles  from  Caliente 
east  of  the  Caliente-Kernville  road. 

The  proceedings  in  this  case  were  not  written 
up  and  about  the  only  testimony  that  was  brought  out 
relative  to  the  old  Indian  belief  regarding  the  power 
of  the  medicine  m^an  was  in  the  statement  of  witnesses. 
Phillips,  himself,  claimed  that  he  was  ill  and  went  to 
their  medicine  man  for  treatment.  Doc  Brown  telling  him 
that  he  had  caused  his  illness,  whereupon  Phillips  made 
a  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state  to  see  the 
Big  Doctor,  who  drew  considerable  pus  from  his  ear  and 
told  him  to  return  home  and  if  the  witch  doctor  again 
interfered  with  him  to  send  for  him,  the  Big  Doctor. 
Some  two  weeks  later  Doc  Brown  bewitched  him  again  and 
he  wrote  to  the  Big  Doctor  to  come  to  Loraine.   The  Big 
Doctor  again  treated  Phillips  and  cured  him,  at  the 
same  time  telling  Doc  Brcwn  to  leave  Phillips  alone  in 
the  future  and  he  agreed  to.  Shortly  after  the  Big 
Doctor  returned  to  the  south  Phillips*  brother  was  taken 
ill  with  terrible  pains  in  his  head  and  word  came  back 
to  Mariano  Phillips  that  Doc  Brown  had  boasted  that  he 
had  agreed  to  leave  him  alone  so  now  he  was  getting  his 
brother.   It  appears  that  Brown  had  told  the  Indians 
that  in  five  years  time  he  would  be  the  only  Indian  left 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  that  on  the  trail  ahead  stood 
a  witch  doctor  who  would  leave  no  one  pasfe  but  Doc  Brown. 
The  Indians  were  so  excited  over  this  threat  that  the 
killing  resulted. 
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Bakersfield.  California. 


You  might  address  a  letter  to  J,  C  Walser, 
civ.«T.iff  at  Bakersfield,  or  A.  D.  C  McKay,  Caliente,  as 

S'ese'g4nflemen  have  lived  in  that  -^^f.^J ,^Zfl.f^tTon"^^ 
years  and  could  probably  give  you  excellent  information. 


Yours  truly. 


'  County  Clerk 


FES/D 


Btncrofr  Library 


Lt.  R.  S.  Williamson,    Aug.  17,  1855.     on 
Tehachapi  Greek,  states  that  after  a  descent  of  &  or  9  miles 
he  came  to  a  beautiful  prairie  apparently  surrounded  \ij  hi^ 
mountains.lt  was  10  miles  lo  ng,  and  frcm  3  to  4  broad.    He 
goes  on  to  say:     Te  cans  t©  an  Indian  rancheria,  ^ere  we 
learned  that  there  was  a  stream  of  water  and  good  grass  2  or 
5  miles  furthar  on.  We  proceeded  to  the  place,  and  here 

found  an  excellent  cacqping  ground There  was  anoCiher 

randieria  close  to  the  place  selected  for  our  camp  and  from 
the  Indians  we  learned  that  their  namft  for  the  creek  wa« 

Tah-ee-chay-pah.  • 

Pacific  R.R.Repts,  Ya,  19.  185^. 


Lt.  R.  S.  Williajnson.    Aug.  17.  1855,     on 
Tahachapi  Oroek,  states  that  after  a  deecent  of  8  or  9  milos 
Ti9  osm  to  a  beautifi^l  prairie  apparently  Burro>.inded  by  h3# 
noim!::ains.It  ^as  10  miles  lo  ng.  and  frcm  3  to  4  toad.    He 
goes  on  to  say:     f  ^  cam  to  an  Indian  rancheria.  wHero  we 
leamod  that  tlifs-o  was  a  stream  of  wator  and  good  grass  2  or 
3  miles  further  on.  ¥e  pnw^eied  to  the  place,  and  liere 

found  an  excellent  cacrping  groond. Ihere  was  ano  ther 

ran^erla  close  to  tho  plaoe  selected  for  oar  caaip  and  f rem 
the  Indians  we  leaxned  t>Bt  their  nem  tar  the  creek  wa» 

Tali-ee-clmypah.  * 

Pacific  R.R.Repts.  Ya,  19.  1856. 
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CUABAJAIS 


The  Cuabajaie, is  settled' "along  the  rivers  which  flow 
between  the  Colorado  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  rich 
and  well-wooded  country.,  which  offers  sites  of  great 
beauty^^—Domenech,  Seven  Tears'  Itesidence  in  Gt^Deserts 
of  N.  Ainer.,  Vol*  II,  ?•  45,  1860^ 


wrni 


The  farms  of  the  Guabajais  are  generally  square, 
and  have  two  entrances,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to 
the  west*  The  houses  receive  light  througji  arches  made 
of  willow-branches,  which  also  afford  shelter  from  the 
great  heat*  The  windows  are  turned  towards  the  interior 
of  the  square,  and  serve  less  to  give  light  than  to  allow 
the  smoke  to  escape  from  the  fires  ligjited  by  the  differ- 
ent families  who  inhabit  the  farm.  During  the  night,* 
sentinels  watch  at  the  doors  to  prevent  all  surprise  from 
without."— "Dome nech.  Seven  Years*  Residence  in  Gt. Deserts 
of  N.Amer.,  Vol.  II,  p.  259,  I860.' 


He\(0^-ft<i-  '^^ 
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CUABAJAIS 


The  CuabajaiS|iB  settled  "along  tJie  rivers  which  flow 
between  the  Colorado  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  rich  % 
and  well-wooded  country,  which  offers  sites  of  great 
beauty. •-Domenech.  Seven  Years*  Eesidence  in  Ot. Deserts 
of  N.  Imer.,  Vol.  II,  p.  45,  I860. 

■  0 

r  - 

•The  fams  of  the  Cuabajaas  are  generally  square, 
aM  have  two  entrances,  one  to  the  east  aM  the  other  to 
the  west.  The  houses  receive  light  throu^  arches  made 
of  willow-branches,  which  also  afford  shelter  from  the 
great  heat.  The  windows  are  turned  towards  the  interior 
of  the  square,  and  serve  less  to  give  light  than  to  allow 
the  smoke  to  escape  from  the  fires  lifted  by  tiie  differ- 
ent families  who  inhabit  the  fam.  During  the  night, 
sentinels  watch  at  the  doors  to  prevent  all  surprise  from 
without. "-Domenech,  Seven  Years*  Residence  in  Gt.Deserts 
of  N.Jbner.,  Vol.  II,  p.  259,  1860. 
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Piute 3 
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.In  1857  Mr.  Stoddard  removed  to  a  ranch  on  Wann  Creek. 
For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  mail  and  freighting  be- 
tween San  Bernardino  and  Salt  Lake  and  other  points.  .  .  His 
last  trip  in  1858  was  an  adventurous  one.  He,  with  Dan  Taft  and 
Louis  Newell,  started  for  Salt  Lake  with  two  wagons,  four  mules 
on  each,  carrying  mail  and  freight.  At  Cottonwood  Springs,  18 
miles  this  aide  of  Las  Vegas,  then  a  Momon  fort,  they  encountered 
an"  Indian  and  squaw  at  the  point  where  they  camped  for  dinner. 
They  gave  the  Indians  some  bacon  and  biscuit  and  finally  presented 

« 

the  buck  with  a  cigar.  They  went  on,  leaving  the  Piutes  in  camp. 
The  Indian,  after  amoking  the  cigar,  was  taken  violently  sick. 
The  squaw  believing  the  white  men  had  intentionally  poisoned  her 
lord,  started  at  once  for  a  cajnp  of  about  50  Indians  beyond  Las 
Vegas.  This  party  made  a  raid  on  the  Momon  camp  and  told  their 
story  to  the  four  men  who  were  in  the  fort.  The  men  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  them  to  wait  until  the  mail  party  arrived  and  they 
could  find  out  whether  the  Indian  was  dead.  When  the  San  Bernar- 
dino party  reached  the  fort  they  found  a  threatening  outlook, 
but  the  Indians  finally  agreed  to  take  a  white  man  with  them,  go 
back  and  find  the  sick  Indian.  They  met  him  coming  in,  better 
but  still  squeamish,  and  the  Indians  were  still  not  satisfied 


at  he  had  not  been  poisoned.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  the 
uittil  carriers  were  to  give  them  six  pairs  of  blankets  and  pro- 
mise that  if  the  Indian  died  they  would  aiye  a  horse.  Then  they 
we  B  Allowed  to  proceed,  "  From  Ingersoll's  History  of  ban  ber- 


that 


nardino  County,  655,  1904. 
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Piute 3 


••  .  .In  1857  Mr.^otoddard  remored  to  a  ranoh  on  Warm  Creek. 
For  rranj'-  years  he  was  engaged  in  oarrying  mail  and  frei.^ting  be- 


tween San  Bernardino  and  Salt  Lake  and  other  points.  .  .  His 
last  trip  in  1858  was  an  adventurous  one.  He,  with  Dan  Taft  and 
Louis  Newell,  started  for  Salt  Lake  with  two  wagons,  four  mules 
on  each,  carrying  mail  md  freight.  At  Cottonwood  Springs.  18 
miles  this  side  of  Las  Vegpts.  then  a  Mormon  fort,  they  encountered 
an  Indian  and  aijuaw  at  the  point  where  they  camped  for  dinner. 
They  gave  the  Indians  some  bacon  and  biscuit  and  finally  presented 
the  buck  with  a  cigar.  They  went  on,  leaving  the  Piutes  in  camp. 
The  Indian,  after  amokiA-^  the  cigar,  was  taken  violently  sick. 
The  squaw  believing  the  white  men  had  intentionally  poisoned  her 
lord,  started  at  once  for  a  camp  of  about  50  Indiana  beyond  Las 
Vegas.  This  party  made  a  raid  on  the  Mormon  cainp  and  told  their 
story  to  the  four  men  who  were  in  the  fort.  The  men  .vith  diffi- 
culty persuaded  them  to  wait  until  the  mail  party  arrived  and  they 
could  find  out  whether  the  Indian  was  lead.  ?/hen  the  Scin  Bernar- 
dino party  reached  the  fort  they  found  a  threatening  outlook, 
but  the  Indiana  finally  agreed  to  take  a  white  man  with  them,  go 
back  and  find  the  sick  Indian.  They  met  him  coming  in,  better 
but  still  Sviueamiah,  tnd  the  Indians  were  still  not  satisfied 
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Ihrtract  from  *matorv  of  Sa.n  Bernardino  and. 
p^^r^Se  CoStJila.  Caifornia'  by  Brown  li^ 
— 'ioyd,  19  2^. 

Pahute. 


''Don  Pablo  -Belardo  pioneer  Indian  fighter  came 
to  Calif,  with  New  Mexican  colonists  in  1843. 
He  followed. blazing  the  Santa  Fe  trail  his  fa- 
ther. Baltazar  Belarde  and  large  conipany  had 
traversed  the  year  before,  crossing  the  Colo- 
rado River  near  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
Port  Mohave,  now  near  Needles,  continuing  west- 
ward across  the  deserts,  then  up  the  Mohave 
Biver  and  down  into  Cajon  Pass,  where  he  remem- 
bers seeing  a  Pahute_  Indian  rancheria  just  south 
of  where  the  San  Bernardino  Society  of  Califor- 
nia Pioneers  built  their  first  monument  to  des- 
ignate the  junction  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Salt 
Lake  Trails,"  p,  579 
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Octns,  1932    Victorville  &  Oro  Grande 

« 

Many  Indians  but  none  native  of  this  region.  A 
Chemeweve  $  esjn  Mohave  River  in  Victorville  language  is 
Ma-howiwip. 


John  Johnson  (worked  "by  my  assistant  Hollister  in 


^v3^^ 


Vvft^AT 


1905)Aab8eBt-gone  to  Pabrtmp  &  Charleston  Mts.  for  Pine 


nuts. 


'hirnahi 


Indiana  of  the  desert  north  and  east  of  the  Sierras,  which  bounds 
SAn  Bernaniino  Valley,  who  were  fully  as  untamed  as  the  wild  beasts 
i|nd  reptilesswhich  afforded  them  food  for  a  preoarioue  subsistence, 
made  many  inroads  upon  the  peaceful  rancheros  of  the  valley  to  ob- 
tain a  more  substantial  supply  of  food  from  the  innumerable  herds  of 

horses  and  cattle  which  at  that  time  constituted  the  great  bulk  of 

^» 

the  wealth  of  the  country. 

W.  D.  Fraae»i  San  Bernaitlino  Co.,   its  Climate  and  Resources, p.  16, 
San  Bernardino,  1876» 


CHEMEHUEVI 


\\ 


Arrow-beads  made  and  used  by  "the  Chemehuevi 
Indians  on  Cottonwood  island,  in  Colorado  river, 
about  30  miles  north  of  the  Mohave^*! 


and  on  the  north  bank  of 
Colorado  river  near  the  mouth  of  Rio  Virgen." 
J.Hofftoan!   14th  Ann»Bept.Bur.Eth,for  1892-93: 


p. 283,   1896. 


J.MoonejL:  Mth  Ann 


.Hept.Biu-.Etb.for  1892-93.  V^t  2; 

1696. 


Glio«t  4»nc«  aaong 
southern  offshoot  of  P»lttte 


the  CheMehueTl..»'806.8U 

, p.l04e 
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INDIAN  SLAYS  GIRL  CAPTIVE 

SHOOTS  HER  IN  DESEBT  WHEN 
PURSUED. 


Piute  Kills  Stolen  Sweetheart  When 

She  Is  Able  to  Go  No 

Farther. 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  Gal.,  October  7.— 
Developments  in  the  chase  acros-s  the 
desert  wastes  cf  San  Bernardino  county 
a>i'ter  "Willie  Boy,"  a  "bad"  Piute  Indian, 
form  OS  thrilHng  a  chapter  in  this  story 
of  real  life  as  was  ever  written  Into  a 
dime  novel. 

"Willie  Boy"  murdered  in  cold  blood 
his  -  fourteen-year-old  sweetheart,  Whom 
he  carried  away  from  tlie  home  of  her 
father  at  Banning  after  he  had  killed 
her  father.  Old  Boniface,  a  reservation 
Indian,  when  the  latter  refused  to  let 
his  daughter  go  away  with  the  young 
Piute.  A  posse  of  deputies,  led  by  SherlfC 
Wilson,  with  Indian  trailers  to  guide 
them  across  the  wide  stretches  of  desert 
and  through  the  tortuous  mountain 
passes,  came  at  dawn  upon  the  body  of 
the  gurl  at  The  Pipes,  a  water  hole  fifty- 
five  miles  away,  two  hours  after  she  was 
shot.  There  was  a  bullet  hole  throug>ii 
the  girl's  heart  *nd  her  body  was  cruelly 
torn  by  thorns  and  jagged  rocks  and 
her  feet  blistered  and  cut  from  the  long 
and  hurried  flight  over  mountain  and 
desert. 

Girl  Could  Go  No  Farther. 

Footprints  around  where  the  body  lay 
told  something  of  the  desiert  tragedy- 
Indian  trailers  were  able  to  tell  that 
"Willie  Boy"  had  partly  carried  and 
partly  dragged  the  girl  there  after  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  walk  by  bis  side. 
He  ihad  gone  on-  a  little  way  without  her 
and  tl:en  come  back  and  shot  her  rather 
than,  let  her  fall  Into  the  hands  of .  her 
friends  alive. 

For  three  days  and  nights  the  Indian 
and  the  girl  had  kept  ahead  of  their 
pursuers,  the  Indian  showing  all  the 
cunning  of  his  race  In  the  contest  wdth 
the  sheriff  and  his  posse.  "Willie  Boy" 
is  believed  now  to  have  made  his  escape 
to  the  Arizona  border. 

The  Indian  trailers  returned  to  the  res- 
ervation at  Banning,  bringing  the  body 
of  the  girl.  Three  offlcers  and  two  Indian 
trailers  left  for  Daggett,  hoping  to  head 
off  the  Indian  or  pick  up  his  trail. 


rUiPpishavatB  5^    eooVv^. 

•Chemehuevi  name  for  Providence  Mountaine. 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  Joum.   Am.  Fclk-Lore,  vol.  21, 
242,  1908. 


^hiv^awach  s^  tAXl^.-NK.K'nxowft 

Chemehuevi  name  for  Chemehuevi  Valley.— 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  Joum.  Am.  Polk-Lore,  vol.  21, 
242.  1908. 


/ 


•  Chemehuevi  name  for  Paiute  Sprir^s,     ^ 
known  to  the  Mohave  as  Ahakuvilve.—  A.  L. 

Ujroeber,  Joum.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  21,  242, 
1908.  ♦ 


Muvi  §-*•.  Uq-moJIo^ 

Chemehuevi  name  for  Eldorado  Canyon. 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  Joum.  Anu  Folk-Lore,  vol.  21, 
242,  1908. 


Ntivant 

■     •  Chomehuevi  name  for  a  high  peak  near 
Pahrump,  and  therefore  probably  Charleston 
Peak.    vRnown  to  the  Mohave  as  Shavepilve  or 

gavetpilye.)   It  is  compared  to  Mohave  Avik- 

wame.  Dead    Mountain,  which  the  Chanehuevi 
call  Tumpibat.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  Joum.  Am. 
Folk-Lore,  vol.  21,  242,  1908. 


So.    HeuoJU  I      ^i^e^^ft^ 


KevioJU. 


'  Chemehuevi  name  for  Cottonwood  Island. 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  Journ.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  21, 
242,  1908. 
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Extract  from 


ract  from     Mliatory  of  3a,n  Bemaurdino  aryi  River  ddu 
eopntiea.  California.  Brown   xnd  Boyd,  1922# 


Pahutea  and  ChemehueviSt 


•EuriHi^  ttie  years  of  1650 1  1651 »  and  1B52.  it  had  become  the 
cu3t(^  of  certra.in  of   the  dei3ert  In:Uan3,  notably  the  Fahutea  and 
Chemehueyja  to  nrake  frequent  raids  throu  :h  San  Bernjurdino  Moon- 
teins  into  the  coa^t  valley",  /Iter  the  build inr:  of  Ft*  San 


Bernardino  the^e  raids  atopjed 


p.  40 


Oscar  1/oew  writing  in  1875,  states: 
"The  Chemehuevis  live  farther  south,  near  the 
mouth  of  Bill  Williams  Pork,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Colorado  River.     Their  language  is  nearly  ide» 
tical  with  that  of  the  Fayutes  of  Southern  Nevada. 
However,  the  language  of  the  Payutes  of  Inyo 
and  Mono  Counties,   Cal i f ornT^^TsEows  very  con- 
side  rahle  differences;   again,   the  dialect  of 
Aurora .  Nev..,  is  differing  considerably.     The 
distinction  is  therefore  made  bet??een  the  Southern 
Payut es  ,  living  in  Southern  Nevada  and  in  the 
Oolorado  River  Valley  helow  the  mouth  of  the  t^rand 
Canyon,  and  the  Western  Payutes, living  in  Mono 
and  Inyo  Counties,  California.— Wheeler  Survey, 
Geographieal  Surveys  lest  of  the  lOQth  Meridian. 
Appendix  H  14,  Notes  Upon  Ethnology  of  Southern 

California  and  i*diacent  Begions.  by  Dr.  0.  loefP,- 
p  323,  Feb.  19.  iSVb. 
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G0L?Oi*'3  ..  i'  OF  ld4i- 


J.  n.  Colton*?'  m-p  of  thft  U.  3,  nnd 
iexico,  1641;,  published  In  '^ttitk    Willf>rd*s? 
L?  Rt  I.e- vep  of  /.troricf  n  riistory,  IJew  IforV, 
1849,  h£9  ?    number  of  Indi  n  tribtl  (i;me8« 

* 

Among  those  the  nom©  ChnnmnnHAfnt   (doubt- 
l099  typographic  error  for  OhRmo^nj^ ht- g  g 

V. 

Chowe-vRve)  is  printed  Rcrosa  the  Ccloredo 


Kivor  fl  little  rbove  Uititude  35°. 
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CHDffilWHUEBES 


Chimehwhuebes : 


Baldwin  Mollhausen, 


Tagebuch  einer  Reise  vom  Miss,  noch 
den  Kueten  der  Sudsee,  pp, 383, 384, 
Leipzig  4\  1858, 


A  Chemeweve  woman  at  Victorville  told 
me  that  the  name  of  Mohave  River  in  her 
laneuaae  is  I^-how-wip. 


Calif.  Journal 
Oct.  19,, 1932 


Chemeweve 


The  Padre  Garcea,  while  traveling 
on  the  Mohave  Desert  during  the  winter 
of  1776,  met  some  Chemeweve  Indians. 
They  told  him  that  their  nation  "extends 
to  smother  river  north  of  the  Colorado, 
and  that  there  they  sow*.  ^ 


"^Garces*  Journal,  translated  and  edited 
by  Dr. Elliott  Coues  under  the  title  ^On 
the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer' VP. 221 ; , 
New  York,  Francis  P.  Harper,  1900. 
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Chemehuevi.     A  Shoehonean  tribe,  ap- 
parently  an  offshoot  of  the  Paiute,  for- 
merly inhabiting  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  from  Bill  Williams  fork  to  the 
Needles  and  extending  westward  as  far  as 
Providence  mts.,  Cal.,  their  chief  seat 
being  Chemehuevi  valley,  which  stretches 
for  5  m,  along  the  Colorado  and  nearly 
as  far  on  either  side.      When  or  how 
they  acquired  possession  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  Yuman  territory  is  not 
known.     They  may  possibly  have  been 
seen  by  Alarcon,  who  navigated  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  1540;  but  if  so,  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  name.     Probably  the  first 
definite  reference  to  the  Chemehuevi  is 
that   by  Fray   Francisco    Garces,    who 
passed  through  their  country  in  journey- 
ing from  the  Yuma  to  the  Mohave,  and 
again  from  lower  Kern  r.  to  the  latter 
tribe  on  his  way  to  the  pueblo  of  Oraibi 
in  N.  E.  Arizona  in  1775-76.     Among  the 
Indians  whom  Carols  saw,  or  of  whom 
he  heard,  are  the  Chemegu^,  Chemegu^ 

Cuajdla,  Chemegu6   Sevinta,   and    Che- 


meguaba,  the   first  and  last  mentioned 
beiSg  apparently  the  Chemehuevi,  while 
the  others  are  the  Virgin  River  Paiute 
and  Shi v wits,  respectively,  '\Chemegu6 
here  being  used  somewhat  in  the  sense 
of    denoting    Shoshonean    affinity.     In 
passing  down  the  Colorado  from  the  Mo- 
have rancherias  Garces  does  not  mention 
any  Chemehuevi  or    other    Indians  in 
Chemehuevi  valley  or  elsewhere  on  the 
river   until     the     Yuman     Alchedoma 
("Jalchedunes"),  some  distance  below, 
were  reached.     He  found  the  Cheme- 
huevi in  the  desert  immediately  s.  w., 
w.,  and  N.  w.  of  the  Mohave.    The  same 
observer  remarks  that  they  wore  Apache 
moccasins,   antelope-skin   shirts,   and  a 
white  headdress  like  a  cap,  ornamented 
with  the  crest  feathers  of  a  bird,  proba- 
bly the  roadrunner.      They  were   very 
swift  of  foot,  were  friends  of  the    Ute 
(Paiute?),  Yavapai  Tejua,  and  Mohave, 
and  when  the  latter  -break  their  weap- 
ons" (keep  the  peace),  so  do  they  also,  it 
is  said  that  they  occupied  at  this  time  the 
country  between  the  Befieme  (Panamint 
and  Serrano)  and  the  Colorado    on  the  n. 
side"  as  far  as  the  Ute,  and  extendmg 
to  another  river,  n.  of  the  Colorado,  where 
they  had  their'  fields.     They  made  bas- 
kets, and  those  whom  Garces  saw     all 
carried  a  crook  besides  their  weapons, 
which  was  used  for  nulling  gopherS;^^^" 
l3its,  etc.,  from  their  Wows     Their  lan- 
guage was  noted  as  distinct  from  that  of 
the  other  Rio  Colorado  tribes,  as  in  fact 
it  is  these  being  Yuman  (see    Garces, 
uZyC^nes  ed%p.cit    1900;  Heintzel 

manXl853)  "^  ^'x?*  ^^''- A"' ^  Rpd 
^^^  '  Q^  a^a«     1857:  Pacific^^^^ . 


■■^^856^     Physically  the  Liieme- 
huevi  appear  to  have  been  inferior  to  the 
Yuma  and  Mohave.     Ives  properly  cred- 
its them  with  being  a  wandering  people, 
traveling  "great    distances  on    hunting 
and  predatory  excursions,"  and  although 
thev  did  live  mainly  on    the    natural 
products  of  the  desert,  they  farmed  on  a 
small  scale  where  possible.     Like  the 
other  Colorado  r.  tribes,  they  had  no 
canoes,  but  used  rafts  made  oi  bundles 
of  reeds.    Their  number  was  estimated  by 
Leroux  about  1853  at  1,500,  probably  an 
excessive  estimate  for  the  whole  tribe; 
in  1866  Thomas  estimated  their  popula- 
tion at  750.     In  1903  there  were  300  on 
the  Colorado  River  res.  and  probably  a 
few  under  the  Moapa  agency.     It  is  also 
likely  that  a  few  are    not   under    any 
agent  but  roam  as  Paiute.     Of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Chemehuevi  nothing  posi- 
tive is  known.     Palonies  is  mentioned 
by  Hoffman  (Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  28, 
1885)  as  a  subdivision.      .(h.w.h.  A^-fO 
Ah'alikat.-ten  Kate,  Reizen  m  N  Am.  160^885 
('small  bows':  Pima  name).    Che-ma-hua-vas. 
Thomas,    Yuma    MS.    vocab.,  B.   A.    E.,   18^- 
Che-ma-wa.wa..-Heintzelman  (1853)  in   H.    R. 


Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess,,  1857.    Ohemchue- 
vi8.-Shipp   De  Soto  and  Flonda,  131, 1881  (mis- 
print).   Weinebet.-Garc6s  (1775-76).  Diary^l9, 
1900     Ohemegerabas.— Simpson  m  Rep.  Sec.  War, 
57  1850  ( misquoted fromRux ton).  Chemegruaba.— 
Garc6s   1775^-76) ,  Diary,  353, 1900.    Chemeguava.- 
Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  228  1834^ 
Ohemegue.-Garc6s     (1775-76)    Diary,  444,  1900 
(mentioned  separately  from  "  Chemeguaba,"  but 
doubtless  the  same).  Chemehnevis.— Haines,  Am. 
Ind.,  139,  1888  (misprint).     Chemehuevas.^— Gush- 
ing in  Atl.  Mo.,  544,  Oct.,  1882.-Chem-e-hue-vi8.- 
Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,.ni,  pt.  3,  16,  1856. 
Chemehu4vi8.-Ives,    Col.    Riv.,    64,    1861    (mis- 
print).    Chem-e-hue-vitz.— Ibid.    Chemehuewas.— 
Jones  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 215,  1870.    Ohemeona- 
haB.-Mayer,  Mexico,.  II,  38,  1854     Chemequaba.- 
Cortez  (1799)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  6, 
126  1856.    Chemeque.— Ibid,  (see  Cliemegue &ho\e). 
Che'miguabos.— Bollaert    in    Jour.    Ethnol.    Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  276,  1850  (misquoting  Ruxton).    Ohe- 
mihea^is.-lnd.  Aff.  Rep.,  578,  .1865      Chemihua. 
hua.-Gibbs,  MS.  letter  to  Hif  ginj.  g.  A.  E.,  1866. 
Chemihuaras.— Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  94, 1866. 
0hemihuaveB.-3ibb8,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1866.    Chemi- 
huevas.— Antisell  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Vii,  pt.  4  104, 
1854.    Chemihuevis.  —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
12, 1863.    Cheminares.— Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
94  1866     Chimawava.— Adams  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc. 
12!  41st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  12,  1870.    Chimchinvea.— 
Mkltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,  102, 1866.  Chimehuevas.— 
Ehrenberg  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  139,  1865     Chime- 
hue  ve.—Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  189, 
1883.     Chimehwhuebes.— Mollhausen,   Pacific,  n, 
274  1858.    Chimewawas  of  Arizona.— IngallsmH. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  2,  1873.    Chim- 
hueva8.-Ind.    Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1875.    Chi-mi-hua- 
hua.— Heintzelman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  44,  1857.    Chimohueois.— Bourke, 
Moquis  of  Ariz.,  228,  1884.     Chim-ue-hue-vas.— 
Hodge,  Arizona,  159,  1877.    Chim-woy-oa.— Whip- 
ple, Exped.,  17, 1851.    Eche-mo-hua-vaa  .—Thomas, 
Vuma  MS.  vocab,  B.  A.  E.,  1868     Echi-mo-hua- 
vaa.— Ibid.  Itchi-mchuevea.— Gatschet.MS.,  B.  A.^. 
( Mohave  and  Walapai  name) .    Kemaliwivi.--Ina. 
Aff.  Rep.,  246,  1877.    Mat-hat-e-vatch.— Whipple, 
Pac.R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt.  3,  16,  map,  1856  (Yuma 
name  ['northerners'];.     Mat-jua.— Heintzelman 
in  H.    R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  44, 
1857.    Simojuevea.— Froebel,  Seven  Years'  Trav., 
511.  1859.    Tlantawait.— Ind.  Aff.   Rep.,  251, 1877. 
Ta'n-ta'wata. -Powell,  MS.,  B.  A.   E   ('southern 
men ' :  own  name).  Tontewaita.^^en  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  Am..  122,  1885.    ^  -/  z^^^f        _^_^^_^ 
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Chemehuevi.  "A  Sh«tHli(«iH'aii  trilx',  ap- 
pjiRMitlv  ail  offshoot  of  tlu  Taiutr.  lor- 
iiRM-Iv  i'nliabitin^' tlic  r..  hank  <>f  the  \{\<) 
Cohjiado  from  IVill  Williams  f.»iktntl»e 
NciMlU'saiKlcxtrmlim:  wot  ward  as  far  as 

ProvidciHv    mts.,   Cal.,   tlu-ir  chief   scat 
h('in<; Chemehuevi  valU*y,wlii<'h  St  ri't«'h('s 

for.')  m.  alon*r  the  ('(>lora<lo  and  nearly  \ 
as   far   on  eitiier   side.       Wlien  or  how  i 
tliev  a('(iuired  possession  of  what  appears  | 
to    have   ))een    Yuman   territory   is   not 
known.     They  may  possil^ly  liave  l>een 
seen  l)v  Alarcon,  who  navi«xated  tlie  IJio 
(N,l(.radoin  h'UO;   but  if  so,  they  are  not 
mentioned  hv  name.     Prohal»ly  the  lirst 
delinite  reference  to  the  Chemehuevi  is 
that    by    Frav    Francisco    (Jarces,     who 
passed  tliron^'li  tlieir  country  in  jonrney- 
in<r  from  the  Yuma  to  the  Mohave,  and 
a<xain  from   lower  Kern  r.  to  the  latter 
tribe  on  his  wav  to  the  ])ueblo  of  Oraibi 
in  N.K.  Arizona  in  1775-76.      Amon*r  the 
Indians  whom  Carces  saw,  or  of  whom 
he  heard,  are  the  Cheme<ine,  Cheme^me 
Cuajala,  Chemegne    Sevinta,   and    Che- 

meguaba,  the    lirst  and   last  mentioned 
beiSff  apparentlv  the  Chemehuevi,  win  e 
the  others  are  the  Vir-in  Kiyer  Paiute 
and  Shivwits,  respectively,  "Chemecrue 
lu're  bein^r  used  somewhat  m  the  sense 
of    denoting    Shoshonean     aflinity.     In 
T>assmg  down  the  Colorado  from  the  Mo- 
:    have  rancherias  (larccsdoes  not  mention 
anv   Chemehuevi   or    other    Indians   in 
ClH'mehuevi  valley  or  elsewhere  on  the 
river    until     the     Yuman      Alchedoma 
( 'Malchedunes  "  ),  some  distance  below, 
\cre  reached.      He    fouixl    the  Cheme- 
huevi in  the  desert  immediatelv  s.  ^^., 
w.,  and  N.  w.  of  the  :Mohave.     The  same 
observer  remarks  that  they  wore  Apache 
moccasins,    antelope-skin    shirts,    and   a 
white  headdress  like  a  cap,  ornainen  ed 
with  the  crest  feathers  of  a  bird,  proba- 
bly the    roadrunner.      Tliey   were    very 
sNvift  of  foot,   were   friends   <.l   the    L  te 
(Paiute?),  Yavapai  Tejua,  an<l  ^iohave, 
and  when  the  latter  "break  their  weap- 
ons" (keep  the  peace),  so  do  they  also    Jt 
is  said  that  thev  occupied  atthis  time  the 
,,,untrv  between  the  P>eneme  (ranamint 
an.lSeVrano)andthe(\)lorado"ontheN. 

side"  as  far  as  the   Cte,  an.l  extendmg 
to  another  river,  N.  of  the  Colorado  where 

thev  ha.l  their  fields.     They  made  l)as- 
kets,  and  those  whom  Cams  saw     all 
carried  a  crook  besides  their  weapons 
whic-h  was  used  for  pulling  gophers,  ra  )- 
■bit-  etc.,  from  their  burrows.     Their  lan- 
guag^^^^^^^^    noted  as  distim;t  from  tha    o 
the  other  Kio  Colorado  tribes,  asm  fact 
it  is,  these  being   Yuman   (^^'^'  /'.^V'*'^' 
Diar'v,  Cones  ed.,  op  cib,  IWO;  Hemt^a-b 

Cong.,  Hdsess.,  1857;  Pacilic  K.  b.  hep., 


,,,^j.t.   ;;,  1S5.;).      I'l.yMcallvthM  hcne- 
huevi  appear  to  have  been  mlerior  to  the 

Yuma  and  Mohave.     Ives  properly  cred- 
it<them  with  being  a  xvandering  peo].le. 
traveling   -great     distaiuvs   on    huntmu 
and  predatorv  excursions,     and  although 
thev    <lid    live   mainly    <.n    the    natural 
pr..ducts  of  the  desert,  th^y  tarmc<l  on  a 
i:mall    scale    where   p..ssible.      Like   the 
other   Colorado   r.  tribes,   they   had    no 
canoes,   but  used    raits  made  ot  bundles 
of  reeds.    Their  number  was  estmiate.l  hy 
Leroux  about  1S5:^  at   l,5(i0,  i>robablv  an 
excessive  estimate  for  the  whole  tribe; 
in  \miS  Thomas  estimated  their  popula- 
tion at  750.      In  VMA  there  were  SOO  «>n 
the  Colorado  Hiver  res.  ami  probablv  a 
few  under  the  Moapa  agency.     It  is  al>o 
liki'lv  that   a   few   are    not    un.ler    any 
a-ent  but  r..am  as  Paiute.     Ot  the  organ- 
hixtum  of  the  Chemehuevi  nothing  posi- 
tive   is  known.     Palonies  is    mentioned 
bv  Hoffman  (Pull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  -N 
1885)  as  a  subdivision.      .(";^\-"-  ^);.i'\V^ 

('small  bows':   Piniu  iiaiiu').    Che-ma-hua  vas 
Thomas.    Yuma     MS.     vo<^>V..    H.    A.    L.     IMj^. 
Che-ma-wa.was.-Heiiitzelman  (18o3)   in    H.    K. 

Ex.  Doe.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3(1  soss.,  is.')?.    Chemchue- 
^g:_Shipp:  De  Soto  and  Flori.la.  131.    SSI  (mis- 
print).    Chemebet.— GarccH  (177.)-*(.),  Diary, -iJ, 
1900     Chemegerabas.— Simpson  in  Rt'p.  Soc.  W  ar, 
57  lS50(mis(iuotc(lfromRuxtoii).  Chemeguaba.— 
Garces  (1775-7(>),  Diary.  353,^1  WO.    Chemeguava.- 
Eseudero,  Not.  Estad.  di'  Chihuahua.  J2S   IM 
Chemegue.-Garcus     (177.V7r.),  Diary,  411.   I'JUU 
(mentioned  separately  from  "(Miemegnaha.    but 
doubtless  the  same).   Chemehnevis.— Hames  Am. 
Ind     13'1   isSS  (misprint).     Chemehuevas.— Cusii- 
intrm  At'l.  Mo.,  r>t4.  Get.,  1S8'2.— Chem-e-hue-vis.-- 
Whipple,   Pne.    R.    R.    K^'l'-..  ni,    pt.  3,   K',,  ISo... 
Chemehu^vis.-Ives.    Col.     Riv       M.     ISGl     (mis- 
print)     Chem-e-hue-vitz.— Ibid.     Chemehuewas.— 
Jones  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.  ISW),  215.  ISTO.     Chemeona- 
has.— Maver,  Mexico,  il.  3S,  1S51.    Chemequaba.— 
Cortez  (17W)  <iU(tted  in  Pae.  K.  R.  Kep.,  lil.pt.  .5, 
1'>G  isr,(i.    Chemeque.— Ibid,  (see  Cheniniurahow'). 
Chemiguabos.— Bollaert    in    Jour.    Ethno  .     Soc. 
Lond.,  11.  27(1,  ISfiO  (misciuotitiK  Ruxton).    Che- 
miheavis.-Ind.   AlY.  Rep.,  .W,  isc.n       Chemihua- 
hua.— (iibbs.  MS.  letter  to  Ili^^^gms.  B.  A.  E.,  ist.b. 
Chemihuaras.— Maltby  in  Ind.  AtY.  Re]).,  91.  ISbb. 
Chemihuaves.-aibbs.  MS.,  li.  A.  E.,  isCb.    Chemi- 
huevas.— Antisell  in  Pae.  \i.  K.  Kep.,  Vll,  pt.  4  104, 
1854     Chemihuevis.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
l'>  Tsr>3     Cheminares.— Maltby  in  Ind.  AlY.  Rep., 
yT  isf.e.    Chimawava.— Adams  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc. 
!•>'  41st  CohKm  3d  sess.,  12,  1870.     Chimchinves.— 
Maltl)V in  Ind.  AlY.  Rej...  102, ISGO.  Chimehuevas.— 
Ehrenberf,'  in  Ind.  AtY.  Rep.,  13«.),  18ti5.    Chime- 
hueve.— Kin^slev.   Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.   h,    isy, 
IMS;?.      Chimehwhuebes.— Mollhauseii.    Paeitie,    II, 
274,  1858.    Chimewawas  of  Arizona.— I n^alls  in  II. 
R    Ex.  Doe.  «')(i,  42d  Con^.,  3d  sess..  2,  1S7:>.     Chim- 
huevas.— Ind.    AlY.   Rep.,   175,   1S75.     Chi-mi-hua- 
hua.— Ueintzelman  in   II.   H.   Ex.  Doe.   /(>,  34tn 
CouK     3d  sess.,  44.  ls,')7.    Chimohueois.— Hourke, 
Mixiuis  of   Ariz.,   22S,    isM.      Chim-ue-hue-yas.— 
Hod^e     Arizona.  150,  1S77.     Chim-woy-os.— W  hip- 
i.le   Kxpe(l  ,  17. 1S51.    Eche-mo-hua-vas.— Thomas, 
Yuina  MS.  voeab.  B.   A.   E..  ISOS     Echi-mo-hua- 
vas.— Ibid.Itchi-mehueves.— (Jatsehet,Ms.,B..^.l*- 
(Mohaveand^ValaI.ai  name  I.     Kemahwivi  — Ind. 
AlY    Rep     24f.,  1S77.     Mat-hat-e-vatch.— W  Inpple, 
Pae  R    ii.  Rep.,  ni.  pt.  3.  IC),  map.  1S5C)  (Yuma 
name  [' nortlierners'] ).     Mat-jus.— Ilemtzelman 
in  II     R.   Kx.    Doe.  7(;,  34tli   C<>n,i,^,  3d  sess..  41, 
1H.57.     Simojueves.— Froebel.  Seven  Years'  1  ra\\, 
511     1S50.     Tantawait.  — Ind.  AtY.    Rep.,  2.>1,  IS/ /. 
Ta'n-ta'wats.- Powell.  MS..   B.  A.    K    (-southern 
men  ':  own  name).  Tontewaits.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
ill  N.  Am..  V2-2.  1SS,=S. 
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P  A  I  n  T  E 


(Paiute  Creok.  30  miles  west  of  ColonKlo  Rivor,   on 
Mohavo  Desort.) 


Il 


A  Bkelch  ia  pivon  with  notes  9f  soao  figures  oarvod 
upon  rocks  at  Paiute  creek,  about  30  isiles  west  of  the 
Eojave  viXlagoa.  "These  are  numerous,  appear  old.  and  are 
too  cwfusedly  obsoiire  to  be  easlljr  traceable.  "-Whipple, 
Ewbank,  and  Turner,  Pacific  R.  B.  R^P^b-  ^o^-  ^"  *  ^^"  ''^' 
p.  '42,  1850. 


y 


(About  40  miles  above  Bill  Williams  fork  and  30 

west  of  the  Colorado) 


V 


March  3,  1854. --"Continuing  the  survey  northwest  about 
nine  miles,  over  the  smooth  gravelly  slope,  we  reached,  at 
the  point  of  a  mountain,  Pai-Ute  creek,  a  finely  flowing 
stream  of  water.  Finding  good  grass  also,  we  encamped.  A 
little  basin  of  rich  soil  still  contains  stubble  of  wheat 
and  com,  raised  by  the  Pai-Utes  of  the  mountains.  Rude  huts, 
with  rinds  of  melons  and  squashes  scattered  around,  show  the  .. 
place  to  have  teen  but  recently  deserted.  Upon  the  rocks, 
blackened  by  volcanic  heat,  there  are  many  Indian^  hieroglyphics 
aome  of  the  more  simple  have  been  copied.  Others  are  too  com- 
plicated  or  too  much  defaced  by  time  to  be  deciphered.  They 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  upon  inscription  Rock  on  Rio. 
Gila,  below  the  Maricopa  villages." -Whipple,  Pacific  R.R. 
Repts.,  ITol.III^frt.  1]  pa21,  1856. 


/ 


CHEMEHIIEY  I  S 


POPiniATION 

Estimated  at  300  warriors,  and  whole  number  of  people 
1,500. -Whipple,  Ewbajik,  and  Turner.,  Pacific  R.R.Repts., 
Tol.  Ill,  Pt.  3,  p.  17,  1856. 


y 


CHEMEHUEYIS 


;  as 


cending  Colorado  River  Valley  above  Bill  Williams  Fork, 


-on  Feb-  23,  1854,  Whipple  saja: 

-Tlie  beautiful  valley  of  the  Chemehuovis  IMians  is  about 
five  miles  broad,  and  eigl^  or  ten  miles  in  length.  As  we  as- 
cended  the  eastern  edge,  we  saw  numerous  villages  and  a  belt  of 
cultivated  fields  upon  the  opposite  baiik.  Great  numbers  of  the 
natives  swam  the  river,  and  brou^t  load,  of  grain  and  vegetables. 
The  chief  begp^d  us  to  encamp  again  within  the  limits  of  his. 
territory,  to  enable  his  people  to  tr^e;  but,  ^as  we  could  not, 
the  poor  Indians  were  obliged  to  turn  homewards  with  their  heavy 
burtLens.  The  chief  alone  accompanied  us;  and,  after  travelling 
between  eleven  and  twelve  miles,  ^^  encamped  upon  the  coarse 
but  abundant  grass  of  the  valley. 

"Waiting  at  this  place  was  a  Mojave  chief,  with  his  band, 
of  warriors,  to  welcome  us  to  their  country.  With  eyes  cast  to 
the  ground,  and  in  silence,  he  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  an 
introduction.  With  apparent  indifference  he  received  the  few 
presents  that  were  offered,  and  then  quietly  watched  the  trading- 
of  his  people.  It  was  now  evident  why  the  Chemehuovis  would  not 
follow  US  with  their  articles  o^f  traffic  to  camp.  Tl.ey  feared  to 
encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Mo j.ves. "-Whipple,  Pacxfxc 
R.R.Repts.,  Vol.III^fet.  g  p.112,  1856. 


y 


•CHEMEHU^VIS 


In  ascendir^  Colorado  River  Valley  above  Bill  Williama  Pork, 
on  Feb.  23,   1854,  miipple  saysr 

•  -The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Chemehuovia  Indiana  is  about 
five  mileB  broad,  and  oight  or  ten  miles  in  length.    Aa.we  as- 
cended  the  eastern  edge,  we  saw  numerous  villages  and  a  belt  of 
cultivated  fields  upon  the  opposite  bank.    Great  numbers  of  thB> 
natives  swam  the  river,  and  brought  loads  of  grain  and  vegetable^. 
The  chief  begged  us  to  encamp  again  within  the  limits  of  his 
territory,  to  enable  his  people  to  trade;  but.  as  we  could  not, 
the  poor  Indians  ware  obliged  to  tum  homewards  with  their  heavy 
burdens.     The  chief  alone  acccmpanied  us;  and.  after  travelling 
between  eleven  and  t^^lve  miles,  ^^  encainped  upon  the  coarse 
but  abimdant  grass  of  the  valley. 

•Waiting  at  this  place  was  a  Mojave  chief,  with  his  band 
of  warriors,  to  welcome  us  to  their  country.    With,  eje^  cast  to 
the  ground,  sxd  in  silence,  he  subnitted  to  the  ceremony  of  en 
introduction.    With  apparent  indifference  ho  received  the  few 
presents  that  were  offered.  aM  then  quietly  watched  the  trading 
of  his  people,     it  was  now  evident  why  the  Chemehu^evis  would  not 
follow  us  with  their  articles  of  traffic  to  camp.    They  feared  to 
encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Mojaves.-..fhipple.  Pacific 
R.R.Repts.,  VoLIIltfet.  1^  p.ll2,  1856. 
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C  H  E  M  E  H  II  E  V  I  S. 


(Colorado  River,  near  Bill  Williams  Fork.) 

"Ascending  the  left  tank  of  the  river  about  20  miles  .    . 
.    .    .  we  reached  a  point  where  spurs  from  the  mountain  irapinged 
upon  the  river.   .   .    .  Crossing  the  spurs,  we  entered  the  fine 
valley  of  the  Chemehuevis  Indians,     Tliey  are  a  band  of  the 
great  Pai-ute  fPah-UtahM  nation,  but  live  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  mountain  rohhers,  whom  we  shaU  have  occasion 
again  to  mention.     This  hand  contains  probably  two  hundred 
warriors-short,  but  robust  and  well  formed,  with  regular 
features,  and  a  pleasing  air  of  activity  and  intelligence. 
They  received  us  kindly,  and  flooded  our  camp  with  a  portion 
of  the  surplu^oduce  of  their  fields  for  trade.     The  princi- 
pal articles  ot  traffic  were  beans,   squashes,  maize,  and  wheat 
-the  latter  usu^ly  ground  to  flour.     Although  the  season  was 
the  latter  part  of  February,  ^en  their  winter's  store  had 
been  consumed  and  the  quantity  for  seed  reserved,  still  the 
supply  seemed  limited  only  by  the  demand.     Their  villages  were 
mostly  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  covered  consider- 
able space;  yet  of  the  fertile  soil  thus  occupied  not  one  acre 
in  a  hundred  seaned  cultivated. 

"We  were  now  met  by  Mojaves,  who,  acting  as  guides  around 
the  next  spur  that  formed  a  canon,  conducted  the  surveying 
party  through  a  pass,   invisible  from  the  river,  where  not  a 

hill  intervened, 

•We  now  entered  the  great  basin  of  the  Colorado,  several 


CHEMEHUEYIS 


/ 


A  sketch  is  given  of  "Paiutee  or  Ghemehuevis  Indians 
of  Rio  Colorado,"  with  notes  on  their  stock  and  linguistic 
relations,  mode  of  life,  description  of  their  how  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  tribe,  physical  characteristics, 
dress,  and  method  of  caring  for  infants.— Whipple,  Ewbank, 
and  Turner,  Pacific  R.R.Repts.,  Vol.  Ill  d  (Pt.  St,  pp.  32- 

e 

33,  1856. 


^V\AVv«.>M,t\(4L 


GHIM-WOY-OS 

*Cliim;;WOXiOB  designates  those ^upon  the  right  hank 
of  the  Colorado,   opposite  the  Yam-pai-os,   aM  also  six 
days'   journey  above  the  junction  with  the  Rio  aila."- 
fhipple,  Expxl.  from  San  Diego  to  the  Colorado  in  1849, 
31st  Cong.,   2d  Sess.,  Sen.Ei.Doc.  19,  p.  17,   1851. 

•Tv^  s,^  c.  U|^ '•'^V-i  V^"^  "^ 
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CHEMEHUEV  I  S 


♦I 


•In  asceiKLing  S'^Colorado  you  pass  by  the  vale  of 
ChemehueviB,  which  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  miles 
ih  breadth  by  ei^t  or  nine  in  length.     The  eastern  side 
is  embellished  with  numerous  villages,  aM  cultivated 


-^ 


the 


fields,  which  extend  to  the  opposite  side.  The  Gheme- 
huevis  belong  to  the  Pah-Utahs'  nation,  called  Payuches 


by  the  Spaniards;  in  gene 


ral  they  are  a  short,  squat,  and 


muscular  race;  their  faces  are  usually  painted  black, 
aM  their  only  raiment  is  an  apron;  they  grow  wheat, 
Indian  com.  kidney  beans,  peas,  and  other  vegetables 
of  the  same  kind."-Domenech,  Seven  Tears'  Residence  in 
Gt.  Deserts  of  N.Amer.,  Vol.  I,  p.  221,  1860. 


CHEMEHUEVIS 


A  Chemehuevis  bow  and  a  quiver  made  of  the  spotted 
skin  of  a  species  of  wild  cat  are  illustrated  and  described 
in  Whipple,  Ewbank,  and  Turner,  Pacific  R.  R.  Repts.,  Vol. 
Ill  d  (J>t.  3l,  p.  50  (Plate  41),  1856. 


^••< 


Col.  J.  B.  F.  Mansfield,  Inspector  General  of  the  Army, 
in  a  rejort  of  his  inayeotion  of  Fort  Yuma,  dated  Fort  Yunia, 
March  21,  1859,  givea  the  folio vin^3  notes  on  the     Indians 
of  the    vicinity  including  the  Yumaa.  Co-co»-pas .  Jacumas . 
Cu-ch-nos.  Che^Tni-huQphuas .  Mo- halves .  Yuipy|S  and 
Cha-jyjLlas.— 

■IniT.ediately  about  this  place  for  9  or  10  niles,  the 
tribe  of  ♦Y^amay  live.     They  are  not  numerous  and  are 
peaceable,  and  live  on  the  mesquite  bean,  puirqpkina,  melons, 
!tc,  which  they  manage  to  raise  in  certain  localities;  and 
by  begging  and  stealing.     There  is  but  little  for  aniiials 
to  subsist  on,  and  therefore  they  have  none. 

The  next  tribe  down  the  river  are,  the- Co- co- pas  who 
live  on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado  to  its  rrouth,  and  in 
southern  California.     Tins  tribe  is  at  i.eace  witli  us,  but 
hostile  to  the  Ymnas.  and  rore  nvomerous.     They  control  the 
lands  on  which  the  stetjJiera  ret  their  wood;  and  procure  it 
for  them  by  the  cord. 

The  tribe  next  to  than  westwardly,  is  the-Jacumas.  who 

* 

occupy  the  mountaina  and  valleys  en  the  boundary  linsbetween 
the  Califomias  to  the  Pacific^     These  Indians  are  peaceable 

and  not  nuifieroua. 

Southwardly  in  Sonora  near  Sofiorita  a^out  130  rriles  off. 

fire  a  tribe  of  GOO  souls,  called- !papiv::os  •   •   •   •   • 


TJanef  ield  —  Indiana  about  Fort  Yurra,  IV^tB 


Z 


Ascending  the  Gila,  we  find  Uie  Tribe- Klaricopas.  who  are  at 
eriTiity  with  the  -Yucias .     They  are  not  ni-merous.     Further  uj.    tne 
river  are  the  -Pinas .  who  are  peaceable,  j-la-nt  the  soil,  and 
are  not  niiirserous.     Fiirther  still  we  find  the   'Aiachea .  who  are 
always  bad  and  extend  to  the  T^io  Grande  and  are  niwerous. 

Ascending  the  Colorado  River,  we  find  first,  the  -Cu-ch-noa 
Tribe  J   then  the  -  Che-fni»hua^huaa ;  then  theMo«ha^ves  and  east 
of  the-  Ghe-mi-hua-huaa .  the-Yiirruvs.  and  west  the-  Cl^-A'illaa 
near  New  Piver.     These  tribes  are  rore  or  leas     onnected.     It 
is  irrpossible  to  ascertain  their  numbora;   they  extend  250 

miles  ui   the  river. 

TheMo-ha-vea  are  represented  to  be  now  as  hostile,  and 
obiect  to  the  establiahir.ent  of  a  post  on  the  35th  parallel. 
They  iiave  oonmitted  some  nurdera,  and  the  murderera  should 

be  dernanded  and  hung. 

In  all  the  tribes  above  mentioned,  except  the  Apaches  and 
-  P:;.ragoa  there  probably  ia  3500  souls  distributed  as  follows: 
down  the  river  900  —  up  the  Gila  6  0  —  U]  the  Colorado  1800. 
These  Indians  are  an-ied  ;enerally  with  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
the  club.  With  the  latter,  at  close  quarters ,  they  do  great 
execution  by  knocking?  on  the  head.* 

Col.  J.P.F.T^nsfieM,  Inspector    General,  Letter  to  I ^aj or 
Irnin  I'cBowell^rt  Yura,  Farc^   21.  lf«9.--_0n  file  in 
•Old  Files  Division',  Adjutant  General's  Office,  No. 
I  37  1B59. 


this  river. 


CHEJAEKIIEVI. 
"The  Chemehuevi  are,  as  they  have  been  correctly  designated, 
really  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  Paiute.  Tae   origin  of  the  name 
is  obscure.   They  call  theinselves  siaply  v}m,   person.   According 
to  information  obtained  from  the  Mohave,  their  territory  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  Eldorado  canyon  on  the  Colorado 
river,  and  in  the  desert  m.ountainous  region  west  of  it  in  sourthem- 
most  llevada  and  California.   They  extended  down  the  Colorado  as 
far  ap  Cottonwood  Island,  where  they  m.et  the  Mohave.   In  recent 
times  they  have  lield  Chemehuevi  valley, the  next  valley  on  the  Colo- 
rado south  of  Mohave  valley,  and  in  which  Bill  Williairis  Fork  enters 

The  Mohave  state  that  the  Chem.ehuevi  held  both  sides 
of  the  river  in  Chem.ehuevi  valley.   It  is  probable  that  their 
occupation  of  Chemehuevi  valley  is  a  com.paratively  recent  matter. 
The  Mohave  tell  that  at  least  part  of  the  river  between  themselves 
and  the  Yuma  was  formerly  held  by  the  Halchidhoma,  a  Yuman  tribe 
which  was  subsequently  expelled  by  themselves  and  joined  its  near 
relatives,  the  Maricopa,  in  the  Gila  valley,  with  whom  it  has  since 
become  incorporated.   Tlie  Halchidhoma  were  still  on  the  river 
when  Garces  visited  them  in  1776.   The  Chemehuevi  at  that  time 
were  in  the  desert  west  of  the  river."  -— Kroeber,  Univ.  Calif. 
Pubs:  Arch.?i  Eth. ,  vol.  4,  105-106,  1907. 

In  a  footnote  Kroeber  adds  that  Garces  "uniformcrly  places 
the  Chemehuevi  west  and  north  of  the  river,  never  on  it." 

Kroeber  was  told  by  a  Mohave  tliat  "when  the  Yuman  Kokhuene 
C=  Cajuenches  of  Careers]  and  Halchidhoma  were  still  on  the  Colorado, 
certain  Chem.ehuevi  lived  at  Hapuveae,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  near  Ehrenberg."— (ft.note  p.  106.) 


,  <uk  J^^^  (^l-iip^%l^^^. 
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w>-.tvs*c~^3\«c-^'~TiiC5^  ^^^^fcp^  uJii^fc^n,  cifi>Mj^ju^ 


Barrow  quotes  from  an  article  by  a  l!ajor  McKinstry. 
published  in  the  San  ^rancisco  Herald  of  June  1853,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  "the  Coahuillas  .  .  .  claim  a  strip  of  country 
commencing  on  the  coast  and  extending  to  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  Colorado  river,  following  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains."  \^ 

And  Barrows  tells  us:  "it  is  true  that  the  relations  of 
the  Coahuillas  with  the  Cheraehuevi  havo  always  been  and  still  are 
most  intimate.  There  seoms  to  be  more  friendly  feeling  ard  more 
intim^x.y  between  these  t^o  tribes  belonging  to  different  linguistic 
families  than  between  the  Coahuillas  and  any  of  the  other  Indians 
of  their  own  family,  who  speak  an  almost  identical  dialect,  as  the 
luisenos,  for  example.  The  Chemehuevi,  from  their  reservation  on 
the  Colorado  river,  are  still  fre<iuent  guests  in  the  jacales.  of 
the  Coahuillas,  and  come  annually  to  the  San  Bernardino  mountains, 
north  of  the  Cabeaon.  to  hunt,  Coahuilla  Indians  have  even  told 
me  that  the  two  tribes  formerly  constituted  one  nation  and  that 
their  languages  are  still  but  little  different.  This  seems  at 
variance  with  the  linguistic  evidence  that  has  so  far  been  pre- 
sented. But  the  ^vocabularies  that  we  have  of  the  Ghemehuevi  are 
very  scanty.  A  fuller  study  of  thepe  two  languages  may  revepl  a 
closer  siinilarity  than  has  before  this  been  discovered,  and  that 
is,  I  believe,  in  accordance  v/ith  the  historical  relations  of  these 

two  tribes."  V  

^  David  Prescott  Ba^ws,  TfeB  Ethno-Botatiy  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians 

of  Southern  Calif.,  p.23,  1900. 
N^Ibid,  pp.22-24. 
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yWikS .  MOHAVES  AND  PAH.  OTAIIS 

* 

Captain  H.   S.  Burton  in  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Arrry  dated  San  Frarxjiaco,  August  11,  1860.  and  reporting 
on  causes  whioh  led  to  the  difficulty  with  t,he  Mohave  Indians, 
gives  the  following  notss  on  Yuma>  T>^ohave  and  Pah-Utah  Indians »-» 

'The-Yuffgis  and  Mo;iaves  are  closely  related  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  tribes  are  nearly  identical.    Living  in  a 
▼alley  of  the  Colorado  and  encompassed  upon  every  sid©  by  a 
desert  tract  extending  for  many  miles,  the  MaiSXSfi.  b®li«^« 
themselves  invincible  and  their  country  to  be  inaccessible  . 

■A  portion  of  the -fah^UtahB .  called  the - Chi»mi« wav^wahs . 
live  in  the  mountains  near  the  Colorado  River,  between  the 
Moiave  and  Yuma  countries.     They  are  intimate  frionda  of  the 
Mo  laves .  and  are  in  constant  cortTunication  with  the  Pah^Utah 
Indians  of  Salt  Lake  country. 

To  the  north  of  and  in  constant  contact  with  the  Moiuves. 

are  several   bands  of  tJie  fah  Utahs. 

The  system  adopted  by  all  these  Indians  for  transmitting 
intelligorce,  is  remarkable  perfect,  and  judging  from  my  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  Indians  in  Carson  Valley  and  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  the  south,  are 
well  known  to,  and  understood,  by  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado 


The  I'^oiavea  have  constant  and  direct  comfiunication 
oomrunioati^wi-  wiih  the  Ton  to  Apaohes .  and  some  of  thoir  young 
men  often  ioin  the  Apaches  in  tneir  forays  upon  the  western 
paftfc  of  Arizona  and  Sonora."  jJtJl 

Cart.  H.S.Burton,  Letter  to  the  Adiutart  General, ^San  Fpnciaco, 
August  11,  I860.—  On  file  in  'Old  Files  Division,   'Adjutant 
General's  Office,  llo.  B  233.  1^60. 


Yuma,  Ariz.,  July  4,  1905. 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Dr.:- 

Re plying  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  residence  of  the  Chemi- 

huevas  in  California,  have  to  say  that  priot-  to  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Mohave,  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  Colorado  river,  they  v/ere  known  as  Cal- 
if ocnia  Indians.  The  Chemihuava  valley  is  largely  in  California,  San  Bernar- 
dino County.  Where  the  river  cuts  the  valley  in  two  it  leaves  but  a  small 

portion  of  it  on  the  east  side,  Mojave  County,  Arizona.  Both  sides  of  the 

were  I   were  „  i  »t 

river  nx  considered  tribal  grounddand  xn  so  occupied,  but  when  Fort  Mo- 

jave  was  established  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river  it  served  to  strengthe: 
their  occupancy  of  the  Arizona  end  of  the  valley, and  led  to  the  later- day 

belief  that  they  were  Arizona  Indians. 

Originally,  so  I  have  been  told,  the  Chemihuevas  were  of  Pahute 
stock  and  lived  with  the  main  body  of  their  people  on  what  was  later  known 
as  Cottonwood  Island,  Lincoln  County,  Mev.,  but  because  of  domestic  differ- 
ences the  so  called  Chemihuevas  left  the  parent  tribe, and, under  treaty  with 
the  Mojaves,  sett}ed  in  the  Chemihueva  Valley,  hence  their  name.  At  the 
time  of  settlement  it  was  conditioned  by  the  Mojaves  that  the  irruptive 
tribe  should  not  eat  fish  taken  from  the  Colorado,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
until  late  years  this  reservation  of  Mojave  rights  to  the  fish  in  the  river 


were  acknowledged  and  respected 


In  the  early  sixties  a  man  by  the  name 


of  William  Murray,  a  sort  of  typical  frontiers  vagabond,  lived  on  the  Bill 
Williams  Pork  with  a  Chemihueva  squaw.iiktX*  This  squaw  while  returning  to 
her  home  from  a  visit  up  river  to  some  of  her  people,  was  killed  by  the 
Mojaves.  At  that  time  the  war  chief  of  the  Chemihuevas  was  a  man  of  decided 
ability  by  the  name  of  Spahm  Qui.  In  March,feMft«  1866  he  surprised  the  Mo- 
javes  within  three  miles  of  the  posf  and  killed  28.  This  led  to  other  bat- 
tles and  in  the  Summer  of  1870  a  second  big  fight  took  place,  nearly  thirty 


z^/-. 


miles  south  of  the  post.  It  resulted  in  the  killing  of  Spahm  Qui  and  about 
fifteen  of  his  men.  It  must  he  understood  that  both  of  these  fights  took 
place  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river.  The  officers  of  the  Podt  then  in- 
terfered and  made  peace  between  them.  That  is  about  all  that  can  be  said 
of  ^^^li'X^^t^^^^oi   time  they  scattered  up  and  down  the  river.  Prac- 


tically, as  a  distinct  body,  they  will  soon  be  gone.  All  concede  them  to 
have  been  a  sharp,  shrewd  people  and  were  known  by  whites  and  reds  as  the 
••  Yankees  of  the  Colorado."   Capt.  Jack  Mellon,  who  has  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  them  since  1864,  says  that  there  are  not  more  than  three 
Indians  living  now  in  the  Chemihueva  valley,  but  that  they  now  live  in  M»s 
Mojave  valley,  about  ten  miles  below  the  Needles,  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the 
river.  When  he  first  knew  them  there  were  about  500,  but  now  there  are  about 
20  men  and  about  twice  as  many  women  and  children..  When  the  railroad  built 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  nome  of  the  men  were  employed  on 
it  and  many  of  the  young  women  mixed  with  the  white  men.  One  Chemihueva 
half  breed  now  keeps  a  store  on  the  Bill  Williams  Fork.  He  is  a  son  of 
Bishop  Klingham  Smith,  a  Mormon  bishop  that  was  implicated  with  Lee  in  the 

Mountain  Meadow  massacre. 

This  letter  has  run  away  outside  of  the  original  subject.  Please 
do  not  hesitate  to  v/rite  me  fiUr  information  that  you  may  need  ofJZf  Colorado 
river  for  while  I  am  here  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  it. 


Yours  very  truly. 


/ 


